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FOREWORD 


The Third Lecturers’ Conference is now a part of the history 
of the International Lyceum and Chautauqua Association. It 
speaks for itself. There remains only a word of acknowledgment 
to the many who have so generously helped to make the conference 
a success. Besides the members of the Committee and the speakers 
there were many members of the Association and friends of the 
Lyceum and Chautauqua movement, who cooperated gladly and 
effectively to achieve the high purpose of the conference. We are 
especially indebted to the speakers, who gave their time to prepare 
special addresses as well as for the trip to Washington. 

The theme of the conference—‘‘Public Opinion and World 
Peace,’’—was prompted by the passionate longing for peace which 
Americans share with most people of the world, and was decided 
upon in September, 1921, when the world had begun to look so 
hopefully to the Disarmament Conference called for Washington 
in November of that year. As peace could not come with a single 
conference, and as we have the machinery for bringing information 
to the people more effectively than any other agency, we desired 
to dedicate ourselves to helping to bring about such an understand- 
ing as might result in peace. After conferring with President 
Harding regarding our purpose, he wrote us on December 24, 
1921: 

“‘Knowing as I do the capacity of the members of 
your association for the making of intelligent public 
sentiment, I believe you can best serve your government 
by spreading accurate information which will promote 
international good-will, based upon mutual understand- 
ing. It is a great thing to have the agencies of speaking 
to ten millions of Americans annually, and you have an 
exceptional opportunity to present such information as 
will enable your audiences to fully understand the prob- 
lems involved in the limitation of armament. No better 
contribution can be made to promote the peace of the 
world than to bring all peoples represented at the confer- 
ence to understand the economie and political conditions 
of all the nations concerned. Your association can do 
much for the making of such good-will in our own land, 
and doubtless develop a helpful reflex in other lands. 
You may be sure I share the passionate longing of the 
American people for peace. It has its promptings in our 
Christian faith, it is essential to the progress of our 


economic life.’’ 
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The conference differed from many others in that it was not 
called to advance a program. Its frankly declared objective was 
a permanent world peace. But it was. not called to advocate a 
particular method for attaining such a peace. The sole purpose 
of the conference was information. The purpose was to present 
all possible phases of the problem in order that those who heard 
the addresses might arrive at their own conclusions independently 
and intelligently, rather than to announce a conclusion and support 
it by ex parte pleading. That is the purpose and the method of 
the Lyceum and the Chautauqua—not to announce what people 
should think, but to give them accurate information that will help 
them to think. 

Our one aim was to have stated frankly and by people who 
could speak with authority the problems which must be understood 
before they can be solved, and which must be solved before there 
can be peace. These problems have now been stated for us, our 
work remains to be done. We are to keep at the work for years,— 
just bringing information to audiences. It is a tremendous work, 
a ts which will require our most consecrated and most peristent 
effort. 

PAUL M. PEARSON, 


President The International Lyceum 
and Chautauqua Association. 


WHO'S WHO 


Baccrer, Eucene S., born in Budapest, Hungary; graduate of University of 
Budapest; after journalistic work in Hungary, Denmark 
and England, came to America in 1915; during the -war 
contributed extensively to American newspapers and mag- 
azines, opposing the Hungarian-German alliance and up- 
holding the cause of the Allies from the point.of view 
of Hungarian democracy; was foreign editor of New York 
Tribune, now attached to the editorial staff of the New 
York World; author of “Eminent Europeans.” 


ih 
BLAKESLEE, Grorcg H., A.B., Wesleyan and Ph.D., Harvard, student at 
Berlin, Leipsig and Oxford, now professor of History and International 
; Relations at Clark University; leader of the Round Table 
on the Pacific, Institute of Politics, Williamstown; editor 
of “China and the Far East,” “Japan and Japanese- 
American Relations,’ “Recent Developments in China,’ 
“Latin America,” “Problems and Lessons of the War;” 
prepared reports on the German Colonies in the Pacific for 
the American Commission to Negotiate Peace, Paris; was 
technical adviser of the American delegation at the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament, Washington. 


CLEMENCEAU, GrorGcEs, Prime Minister and Minister of War for Francé dur- 
ing the World War; delegate from France to the Peace Conference at 
Versailles; author of “De la Generation des Elements 
Anatomiques,”. “La.Melee Sociale,” “Le Grand Pan,” “Le 
Voile du Bonheur,” and “Aux Embuscades de la Vie.” 


CuLBertson, WILLIAM SmitH, Ph. D., LL. D.; lawyer and 
economist; 1910-12 with the Taft Tariff Board; 1915 visited 
South America for the Federal Trade Commission, and his 
report was published by the Commission under the title 
“Trade and Tariffs in South America;” appointed in 1917 
by President Wilson as member of United States Tariff 
Commission, and reappointed by President Harding in 1921 for term. of 
twelve years; was technical adviser in charge of economic questions for the 
American Delegation to the Conference on Limitation of 
Armament; member of the Executive Faculty and a lect- 
urer in the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown Uni- 
versity; chairman of the Economic Liaison Committee of 
the government; conducted a Round Table at the Institute 
of Politics, Williamstown, 1922; author of “Alexander 
Hamilton,” “Commercial Policy in War Time and After,” 
and magazine articles. 


Dennis, AuFrRED L. P., Ph. D., Columbia; writer on Inter- 
national questions; was student at Harvard and abroad; professor of History 
and Political Science at Bowdoin; associate professor of History at University 

of Chicago and lecturer at Harvard professor of History 
at University of Wisconsin 1905-20; resigned to engage in 
research; was Captain in Military Intelligence Division 
U. S. A., during the war, and Assistant Military Attache 
American Embassy, London, 1918-19; member various pro- 
fessional associations, the Institute of Social Sciences, and 
the Council of Foreign Relations; conducted a Round Table 
on the Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia at the Institute of 
Politics, Williamstown, 1922; author of numerous articles, 
“Eastern Problems at the close of the Eighteenth Century,” 


and “The Anglo-Japanese Alliance.” 
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pt Ropi,ant, Countess IrENE, daughter of General Count di Robilant, the 
seventh general of his family. He commanded the Fourth 
Italian Army through the World War, and was Italy’s 
delegate at the Supreme Military Allied Council at the 
Versailles Conference. The Countess Irene was intimately 
associated with her father’s activities, following him to 
Turkey, where he reorganized the Turkish gendarmie, and 
was associated with him at the Versailles Conference; 
served in the Italian Red Cross, and the Military Sanitary 
Service; received eight decorations for conspicuous service 
during the war; was war correspondent for Italian papers; 
came to America in 1920 to organize the Italy-America Society; organized 
the nation-wide celebration of the 600th anniversary of Dante; author of 
“Dante, a Guide to Further Study.” 


Firengé, Epwarp A., Merchant, Boston; chairman of the 
Industrial Relations Committee, Executive and other Com- 
mittees of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 
former Director of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce; vice-president of the International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce and in official positions with many 
other civic and commercial organizations; president of Wm. 
Filenes Sons Co. of Boston; author of numerous articles 


on civic, labor and industrial relations; student and writer on international 
questions. 


Fisuer, Irvinc, A. B., Ph. D., Yale; studied in Berlin and 
Paris; professor of Political Economy, Yale, since 1895; 
president American Association Labor Legislation 1915-17, 
National Institute Social Sciences 1917, American Eco- 
nomic Association 1918, Eugenics Research Association 
1920; Fellow Royal Statistical Association; active in num- 
erous Civic and progressive organizations; member Royal 
? ir Economic Association, American Mathematical Society, 

7 American Academy of Political and Social Science, and 
others; author “The Purchasing Power of Money,” “Why is the Dollar 
Shrinking?” “Stabilizing the Dollar,” “The Making of Index Numbers,” and 
others, besides articles, monographs, ete. 


FRANK, GLENN, author, editor, lecturer, M.A., Litt. D., 
assistant to the president of Northwestern University; 
associate with Edward A. Filene of Boston, in research 
and organization work; now editor Century Magazine; 
secretary of the International Lyceum Association; lectured 
in the United States and Canada; member of the American 
Sociology Society and the American Economic Association; 
author of “The Politics of Industry” and various magazine 
articles and co-author of “The Stakes of the War,” “The League of Nations: 
The Principle and the Practice.” 


Gipzpons, Hersert ApamMs, author, A. B., and Hon. Litt. D., 
University of Penna., Ph.D., Princeton, graduate of 
Princeton Theological Seminary; professor of history and 
political economy at Robert College, Constantinople; mem- 
ber of the faculty Chautauqua Summer School; Spencer 
Trask lecturer at Princeton, and Hon. Asso. Pref. Army 
War College, Washington, D. C.; Correspondent for the 
New York Herald in Turkey, Egypt, Balkan States and 
; ue France; also for the Century and Harper’s; France made 
him Knight of the Legion of Honor; gold medal of the Societe de Geographia 
for war work in Alsace-Lorraine; Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, - 
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The American History Asso.; the American Academy ot Political and 
Social Science. Author of “The New Map of Europe,” “The Foundation 
of the Ottoman Empire,” “The Blackest Page of Modern History, The 
New Map of Africa,” “The New Map of Asia,” “France and Ourselves, 

“Venizelos,” “The Bases of Anglo-Saxon Solidarity,” “An 
2 Introduction to World Politics,” and others. 


GoopricH, JAMES Putman, educated at De Pauw Uni- 
versity, admitted to the bar in Indiana; president National 
City Bank, Indianapolis, and director of other important 
financial and industrial institutions; Governor of Indiana 
1917 to 1921: served as American Relief Administrator for 
Russia. 


Gray, Joun H,. €conomist, A. B., Harvard, Ph. D. Halle, student also at 
Paris, Vienna and Berlin, instructor in economics, Harvard; professor of 
economics at Northwestern, and University of Minesota; now professor at 
Carlton College; chairman of the World’s Congress Auxiliary on Political 
Science, Chicago; the Municipal Committee Civic Federation of Chicago; 
expert of the United States Department of Labor; rep- 
resentative of the U. S. Commissioner of Labor at the 
International Cooperation Congress, Manchester, Eng- 
land, and of the United States at the International 
Congress on Insurance of Laboring Man, Dusseldorf, 
Germany, and at the International Congress of Commerce 
and Industry, Ostend, Belgium; president of the American 
Keonomic Association, chief analyst and examiner, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Bureau of Valuation; 
published “Commission Regulation,’ a compilation and 
analysis of all American statutes relating to the regulation of public service 
corporations. 


HorrMan, Roy, settled in Oklahoma on the day opened to white settlement, 
1889; lawyer; founder of “Guthrie Daily Leader;” director in banks and oil 
companies and Oklahoma Farm Mortgage Company; pri- 
vate and Captain Spanish-American war; Colonel during 
Mexican Border campaign; Brigadier General at Fort 
Sill, Carp Bowie and Newport News; organized and 
commanded 93rd Division, World War, which saw con- 
tinuous front line service; participated in battle of Cantigny 
and other engagements; national organizer and charter 
member American Legion, and Commander of the Legion 
of Honor, France, decorations conferred by Marshal Foch; 
has held offices of County Attorney, District Judge, U. S. 
District Attorney, Chairman State Board Affairs. 


forNER, CHARLES FRANCIS, lyceum and Chautauqua manager; student at 
University of Nebraska; public school teacher; began Chautauqua work 
1906; president several Chautauqua and lyceum systems and associated 
institutions; editor Olathe, Kans., Register; president 
several banks and connected with others; member of War 
Loan Committee, and director Speakers Bureau, U. S. 
Treasury Dep’t., during the war; member executive com- 
mittee American Red Cross National Speakers Bureau, 
Military Entertainment Council, War Dep’t., Commission 
on Training Camp Activities; chief of Speakers Bureau 
Democratic National Committee, 1912-16; author “The 


Speaker and the Audience” and ‘The Road that Leads 
from Home,” 


Lewis, Winymorr, Washington Correspondent for the London Times. 
(No photo.) 
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McDonatp, James G., A. M., Indiana University, Harvard Graduate Sch 
1911-14 and Harvard Traveling Fellow in Europe 1915-16. Asst. on eer 
History, Indiana University, 1914-15, 1916-18; since 1919 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Foreign 
Policy Association; student, writer and lecturer on prob- 
lems of foreign affairs. (No photo.) 


McDovueéatr, WitttaM, psychologist, born in England; 
educated at Owens College, Cambridge, and St. Thomas 
Hospital; formerly reader in University College, London, 
and later at Oxford; Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
Corpus Christi College and Royal Society; now professor 
of Psychology at Harvard. Author of “Introduction to Social Psychology,” 
“Body and Mind,’ “Anthropology and History,” “Is 
America Safe for Democracy?” and others. 


McDowe.t, WiLLIAM Fraser, bishop, D. D., Ohio Wesleyan 
and Wesleyan; LL. D., Northwestern University; L. H. D., 
University of Vermont; was ordained as Methodist min- 
ister, occupied various pulpits and elected bishop in 1904; 
has been» Cole lecturer, Vanderbilt University; Lyman- 
Beecher lecturer, Yale; and Mendenhall lecturer at De 
Pauw University; president Board of Education, and 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals of the M. E. Church. 
Author of “In the School of Christ,” “A Man’s Religion,” 
“Good Ministers of Jesus Christ,” and “This Mind.” 


Martin, Evererr Dean, Director of the People’s Institute 
of New York; Social Psychologist; Graduate of Illinois 
College and of McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
1907; since 1916 Director and Staff Lecturer of Cooper 
Union Forum, the largest center of free discussion’ of 
political and educational subjects in America; founder of 
the People’s Institute School of Philosophy; author of 
“The Behavior of Crowds.” 


MorcenrHau, Henry, L. L. B. Columbia, L. L. D. Constan- 
tinople College and Oberlin College; director of the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company; was U. S$. Ambassador to 
Turkey, and in charge of the allied interests in Turkey from 
1914 to 1916; member of the mission to investigate con- 
ditions in Poland; an incorporator of the American National 
Red Cross; member of executive committee of the Near 
East Relief, and director of the Institute of International 
Education; Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor, France, ey 
and Honorary Knight of the Grand Cross, Civil Division, order of the British 
Empire. Author of “Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story” 
and “All in a Lifetime.” 


Moutton, Harorp G., Ph. D.; formerly prof. of Political 
Economy, University of Chicago; now director Institute of 
Economics, Washington, D. C.; author of “Waterways vs. 
Railways,” “Principles of Money and Banking,” and “The 
Financial Organization of Society;” joint-author and editor 
of “Readings in the Economics of War;” co-author with 
John F. Bass of “America and the Balance Sheet of 


Europe.” 
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Murti-Zape K. Zia Bey, Born in Constantinople. His resi- 
dence in the U. S. covers.a twelve year period, with 
frequent trips to Turkey. . Formerly a banker, now active 
in business as an importer and. exporter. Wrote several 
studies in economics, the most notable entitled “The Gold 
Situation ;” author of “Speaking of the Turk” and magazine 
articles. 


O’Rvan, Joun F., lawyer, LL. D., New York University; 
graduate of the Army War College; Major General, 
commanding New York National Guard; Major General, commanding 27th 
Division, A. E. F., in Belgium and France. Decorations: D. $5. M.; Knight 
Commander, Order of St. Michael and St. George, and 
— Commander, Victorian Order (British); Commander, 
Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerre with palm 
(French); Commander, Order of Leopold, and Croix de 
Guerre with palm (Belgian); Commander, Order of 
Mauriziano (Italian). 


PERCLER, KaREL (CHARLES), born in Bohemia; brought to 
America at the age of eight; educated in Amer-can schools; 
returned to Prague and active in political affairs, and 
journalism; returned to America, and continued journalistic work in Chicago; 
author of “Life of Wendell Phillipps” in Bohemian, and a handbook of civics 
for the Czechoslovak immigrant. When the war began, he 
was active for Czechoslovak independence, and signed the 
Czechoslovak Declaration of Independence; represented the 
Czechoslovaks at the Congress of Small Nations, Wash- 
ington, 1917; was first diplomatic representative of the 
Czechoslovak Republic to the United States, and first min- 
ister of his country to Japan; author of “The Heart of 
Europe,” and numerous articles and pamphlets. 


Potyzoiwrs, ADAMANTIOS, TH., formerly newspaper editor 
in Athens, Greece; studied law in the National University of Athens; resident 
of the United States since 1908; editor of the Greek Daily Atlantis, New 
York; contributor to Current History Magazine; author 
of numerous articles dealing with the Eastern Question; 
during the war was in Greece as correspondent for Atlantis, 
and for the London Central News; also covered the Greek 
situation for the New York ‘Times. 


t 7 Porter, Lucrus C, B.A. Beloit; B.D, Yalow Mon 


Columbia; studied at Berlin and Warburg Universities; 
born in China and has lived there except for twelve years 
spent in securing an education in America and Europe; 
engaged in Christian educational work in China since 1908; taught philosophy 
and psychology in, and coached athletic teams in North China Union College, 

Tungtsien; organized and directed first men’s glee club 
in North China; dean of the Men’s College of Arts and 
Sciences of Peking University (Yenching Ta Hsueh) ; in 
America on leave of absence to accept temporarily appoint- 
ment as Dean Lung professor of Chinese Culture and 
Civilization, and to assist in reorganizing the départment 
of Chinese, in Columbia University. 


REDFIELD, WILLIAM C, L.L.D., Amherst and University 
of North Carolina. Former President of J. H. Williams. 
and Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; former Vice-President American Blower 
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Company, New York, N. Y. and Detroit, Mich. Served as director of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; Commissioner of Public 
Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1902-03; twice elected President 
of American Manufacturers Export Association; former 
President of National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education and the American-Russian Chamber 
of Commerce; President of Netherlands Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York; represented Fifth New York District 
in 62nd Congress; U. S. Secretary of Commerce 1913-1919. 


Ross, Epwarp A., sociologist, A.B. Coe College and 
University of Berlin; Ph. D. Johns Hopkins; formerly associate professor 
of Economics Cornell University; professor of Economics Leland Stanford 
University and University of Nebraska; now professor of 
Economics University of Wisconsin; President American 
Sociological Society 1914 and 1915; advisory editor 
American Journal of Sociology; member Institut Inter- 
national de Socioligie. Author of “Social Psychology,” 
“Changing America,” “Russia in Upheaval,’ “The Russian 
Bolshevik Revolution,” “The Changing Chinese,” “Principles 
of Sociology,’ and others, besides numerous articles in 
economic and sociological journals and literary publications. 


SapuRI, SaApAO, born in Japan, entered the Foreign Office soon after his 
graduation from the Tokyo University; formerly Secretary of Embassy at 
Paris, and then Counselor in the Foreign Office, Tokyo; 
a member of the Japanese Delegation during the Versailles 
Conference; Counselor to the Japanese Embassy at 
Washington; as a Member of the Japanese Delegation at 
the Disarmament Conference at Washington he assisted 
Baron Shidehara in the negotiations of the Four Power 
Treaty and the Shantung Question. Since the Ambas- 
sador’s return to Japan, March last, he has acted as 
Charge d’Affaires ad interim. 


SHEPARDSON, WuiItNEy, a Rhodes Scholar, was attorney 
for the Shipping Board, then Lieutenant in the Field 
Artillery, during the War. At the Versailles Conference 
he acted as Assistant to Colonel House, and as Secretary 
of the American Section of the League of Nations Com- 
mission He represented the firm of P. N. Gray and Co. 
in Austria in 1921-1922 


SuLnivAN, Mark, A.B., L. L. B., Harvard; former editor 
Collier’s Weekly ; magazine writer; newspaper corres- 
pondent; author “The Great Adventure at Washington.” 
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VASCONCELOS, Jose, Minister of Education for the Republic 
of Mexico; rector National University of Mexico. 


WampaucH, SArau, A.M., Radcliffe, formerly member 
of the secretariat of the League of Nations; just returned 
from a tour-of Central Europe, where she made a special 
study of plebiscites. Author of “Monograph on Plebiscites.” 


Wiss, Stepuen S., Ph. D. Columbia, former rabbi Madi- 
son Avenue Synagogue, N. Y., and Beth Israel, Portland, 
Ore.; founder and rabbi of the Free Synagogue of New 
York; a founder of the Oregon State Conference Charities 
and Corrections, The Federation of American Zionists, and 
the Zionist Organization of America; was American 
representative of the Zionist movement at the Paris 
Peace Conference; was Commissioner of Child Labor 
for the State of Oregon, and vice-president of the Free 
Religious Association of America; Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur, France; member of numerous social welfare 
and religious organizations; author of religious, social 
and inspirational books. 


ZIMMERN, ALFRED E., educated at Winchester and New 
College, Oxford; formerly Fellow and lecturer on Ancient 
History at New College, secretary of the Joint Commission 
on Oxford and Working Class Education, and Staff 
Inspector of Education; in Political Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the British Foreign Office in 1918; now visiting 
professor on International Relations at Cornell Uni- 
versity; author of “The Greek Commonwealth,” ‘“Nation- 
ality and Government,” “Europe in Convalescence,” and 
translator of Ferro’s “Greatness and Decline of Rome.” 
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THE LECTURERS’ CONFERENCE 


HISTORICAL 


The first of the series of Lecturers’ Conferences was held in 
Washington, April 3 to 18, 1918. It was organized by Mr. Monta- 
ville Flowers, Chairman of the Conference, who presided at all of 
its sessions. Mr. Flowers was at this time president of the Interna- 
tional Lyceum and Chautauqua Association (the I. L. C. A.), but 
the calling of this conference was not an action of that organization. 
The Conference was an independent enterprise, wholly attributable 
to Mr. Flowers’ initiative and energy. The official title was The 
National Conference of American Lecturers. Resolutions adopted 
at the close of the Conference recognized The National Conference 
of American Lecturers as an independent organization, and made 
Mr. Flowers, ‘‘whose vision, courage, perseverance and tact made 
this Conference . . . . . possible,’? permanent chairman with 
power to continue the series of Conferences. 

Because of the close relationship between the work of the Con- 
ference and the activities of the I. L. C. A., at the annual conven- 
tion of that organization in September, 1918, Mr. Flowers trans- 
ferred responsibility for future conferences to it. That responsi- 
bility was formally accepted by the I. L. C. A. at the same econ- 
vention. 

The general theme of the first Conference was ‘‘What Every 
American Should Know About the War.’’ The program consisted 
of forty-five addresses, by ‘‘ambassadors, cabinet officials and other 
officials, scholars, thinkers and publicists of national and inter- 
national renown,’’ to further quote the resolutions above men- 
tioned. 

The Second Conference was held in connection with the 
Annual Convention of the I. L. C. A. in Chicago, September 14 to 
19,1919. By appointment of the executive committee, Mr. W. H. 
Stout was Director of this Conference. Because of the connection 
with the Convention, the program was not so extensive as at the 
First Conference, but it was equally authoritative and valuable. 
The general theme was ‘‘Democracy and World Construction.’’ 
There were twelve addresses by officials, college presidents and 
professors, and men of affiairs. The presiding chairmen were W. 
H. Stout, Lincoln McConnell and Captain R. P. Hobson. 

The Third Conference has now been added to the serjes. It, 
like the Second, was called and organized under authority con- 
ferred by the I. L. C. A., with the Lyceum and Chautauqua Man- 
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agers’ Association cooperating whole-heartedly. A joint Confer- 
ence Committee was appointed by these cooperating organizations, 
consisting of the following members: Chairman, Paul M. Pearson; 
representing the I. L. C. A., Glenn Frank, Montaville Flowers, 
Marcus A. Kavanaugh and Orrin Lester; representing the Man- 
agers’ Association, J. R. Ellison, Harry P. Harrison, Charles F. 
Horner and Frank A. Morgan. While all members of the com- 
mittee contributed importantly to the success of the Conference, 
they are a unit in saying that it was the vision and unselfish labor 
of the chairman, Paul M. Pearson, which made the Conference so 
notable an event. 
GEORGE H. TURNER, 
Editor. 
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THE LYCEUM AND THE CHAUTAUQUA 


By CuHarues F. Horner 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is my duty and my pleasure to read 
you the following communication from the White House, by Presi- 
dent Harding, addressed to Dr. Paul M. Pearson, President of 
the International Lyceum and Chautauqua Association: 


“THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
December 6, 1922. 


““My dear Doctor Pearson: 

“‘Several months ago when you first called my attention to 
the Lecturers’ Conference of the International Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua Association, I accepted promptly and with pleasure your 
invitation to attend the opening session and extend a welcome to 
the gathering. Since that time conditions have supervened which, 
involving both public duties and personal concerns, compel me 
to deny myself the satisfaction of appearing in person. Where- 
fore I am addressing you this word of regret on my own account, 
and of felicitation to the Association on its notable and unique 
effort to expand the sphere and increase the usefulness of Chau- 
tauqua. 

“Tt has been to me a personal satisfaction, as well as an 
intellectual and spiritual opportunity, to be numbered among the 
lecturers who have carried the message of Chautauqua through- 
out the country. Indeed one may with much confidence say that 
this splendid educational movement has found its greatest intel- 
lectual beneficiaries among those who, addressing varied aud- 
iences in differing and wide-scattered communities, have known 
the eagerness with which the people, to the number of many mil- 
lions annually, seek illumination of public questions and the 
broadening of community vision. The time has long since passed 
when there could be any doubt of Chautauqua’s service to the 
country; we are far past the era of misunderstanding when this 
great work could be waved aside with the light word and the 
gesture of tolerant superiority. Its wide appeal and high place 
in the public confidence have imposed upon Chautauqua an 
onerous responsibility, and in bringing together such a notable 
gathering of authorities from many lands and on many issues, 
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to conduct here a sort of Chautauqua post-graduate course for 
the benefit of its lecturers, it is meeting that responsibility in a 
manner worthy of all approval. Chautauqua has served to reveal 
the individual American community to itself at its best. It has 
been a voluntary inspirational service in which men and women 
have given the best they have in them for the sake of the social 
interest. The conference of intellect and authority which you 
have brought together here suggests a certain parallel to the 
intellectual movements in which the universities of Europe were 
founded and the renaissance of learning and humanism had its 
beginning. It justifies, indeed, expression of the wish that this 
beginning might point the way toward a new advance into the 
light of understanding by which alone we may safely lay our 
course in such times as those in which we live. 
Most sincerely yours, 
WARREN G. HARDING. 


Dr. Paul M. Pearson, 
Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.’’ 


Mr. Horner continued— 

The members of the International Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Association, with a common faith in the power and unselfishness 
of a united people, gratefully acknowledge the wisdom and high 
quality of leadership of their president, Dr. Paul M. Pearson. To 
his vision and unselfish labor we owe much. His leadership has 
taken us far along the road toward better effort. His faith and 
courage have sustained us and in his devotion to an ideal we have 
found confidence and strength. 

The Lyceum and Chautauqua, together, is a movement that, 
judged by any measure, must be considered among the greatest 
of the institutions expressing American thought and community 
life. 

The people of this country, on occasion, are hasty to affix 
names and titles, and some of these are not always well founded 
upon reason or fact. But that the Lyceum and Chautauqua in 
America has become an institution, no one conversant with the 
facts will doubt. 

The public speaker ever has been an important factor in 
American growth, and, here, as elsewhere, since men have turned 
their thoughts toward freedom, he has been a pioneer in incentive, 
and his words have been the light along the way. 

We have built a monument at Bunker Hill, but the ‘‘Give me 
Liberty or Give me Death”’ of Patrick Henry will ring forever 
in our ears, and stir us to valorous thought. 

Upon the field of Gettysburg we have placed a thousand mute 
testimonials of our gratitude and our patriotism. But Linecoln’s 
‘““Gettysburg Address’’, we have enshrined in our hearts. 
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The Lyceum and the Chautauqua is the organized American 
platform. It speaks with a loud voice and compelling authority 
to its millions of patrons from nearly twenty thousand platforms. 
This institution has sought to impart knowledge, and, even 
if all of its disciples have not been numbered among the most 
learned ones of the earth, at least the major part of its utterances 
have been true because these are based upon the best instincts and 
ideals of the multitudes who have given it form. 

It has brought hope to millions, but never has it added to the 
poverty of a despairing heart. Perhaps it has been narrow in its 
logic, on occasion, but never is it intolerant in its intentions. 

Some of its members have sought to ride in advance of the 
thought of our country, others have trailed in the dust, but all have 
truly endeavored to direct their thoughts and their words along 
the right road ahead. 

We do not claim a monopoly of virtues, nor even an unusual 
share. We may be old fashioned in our standards of life, but no 
good woman has ever blushed at that which has been done or said 
on our platform. No fathers and mothers have feared to send 
their children to hear our entertainment, no laws have been passed 
to regulate us, and no state, municipal or voluntary censor has 
sought to cireumscribe, to direct, or to criticise our work. 

A thousand welfare institutions are making heroic efforts to 
serve. They have dispensed charity. They have helped the needy, 
visited the sick, clothed the naked, and befriended the fallen. To 
accomplish their work they have gone with fear and worry, appeal- 
ing to those with fat purses for the funds to carry on their credit- 
able endeavors. 

No man in the Lyceum and ‘Chautauqua has ever become rich, 
and, so long as it endures in its present form, no one will ever 
take a fortune from it, and, yet, it has never asked for tax, gift, 
or endowment. It has secured the funds for its maintenance in 
a most just and democratic manner, charging all who have received 
its benefits exactly alike. 

The most distinctive attribute of American civilization is 
the American genius for cooperation. In matters of great moment 
the people in America and in Canada will always be found united 
in principle, and in all things that are fundamental to our 
national life. This is because America is a nation of communities. 
In no other country in the world is the neighborhood life so greatly 
developed, and in no other land has the average man so great a 
concern for his neighbor. 

This institution of ours is the defender of the American com- 
munity, and one of the chief instruments making for its develop- 
ment. 

While we have sought to give the utmost of our substance, 
in knowledge, in inspiration, and hope, we are very eager to learn, 
and we come to this meeting grateful for the opportunity of 
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We have tried to be true to an ideal of service, and thus the 
spoken word is being carried to thousands of American towns. 

With this idea, and with no thought of self-aggrandizement, 
_we are here. We sincerely seek to learn more that we may then 
return to the long trail with new courage and strength and knowl- 
edge, giving American communities greater help, and, God per- 
mitting, ready to do whatever we can to aid and serve our brothers 
beyond the seas. 

We express, in advance, our gratitude to the speakers of this 
Conference, and we will find great profit in what they say. But 
after all, we who are present are but a few of the workers. Our 
motives are high—we trust— and our desire for service is great. 
Yet we count but little, if compared to those earnest citizens, in 
many thousands of communities, upon whose cooperative effort 
this institution has been constructed. The spirit of their labor 
is the spirit of the Lyceum and Chautauqua. It is the regard 
which men have for their neighbor, and for their neighbor’s neigh- 
bor, even as for themselves. 

We would to God that this might grow until it pervade the 
uttermost parts of the earth, and that, to the best of my poor 
ability, expresses the hope and the ideals of the American platform 
as represented by the International Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Association. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED IN BALANCING 
BUDGETS 


By Harotp G. Mouuron 
Director of Institute of Economics 


Ladies and gentlemen: The hour is late, the day is dark, 
the program is long, and therefore I shall make my remarks very 
brief. In fact I expect to settle the world’s budgetary difficulties 
in less than twenty minutes. 

All things find reflection in government budgets. Just as 
in the economy of a household every last bit of extravagant or ill- 
considered expenditure and every failure to realize income from 
this, that, or the other source of potential revenue is glaringly 
revealed in the family budget, so every item of government outlay 
—productive or unproductive—and every failure to levy or collect 
taxation is expressed, where the records are honestly kept, in the 
national budget. Now, everyone knows that when the revenues 
of a family persistenly fall below expenditures there is trouble 
ahead—unless indeed there happens to be a rich uncle in the 
offing. Similarly everyone must realize that when a nation con- 
tinues to spend more than it receives, it is living beyond its means 
and headed for trouble. Shall we say with respect to the nations 
of Europe—unless a rich old Uncle Sam comes to their financial 
assistance? The truth is that the budgetary condition of a nation 
indicate the fundamental economic, social and political condition 
of that nation. All things—it bears repeating—find reflection in 
government budgets. 

The nations of Europe may be classified from the point of 
view of fiscal and banking decadence into four groups, from worst 
to best as follows: 

(1) Russia, Austria, Germany, Poland, Hungary, and the 
Balkans; 

(2) Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, Belgium, and France; 

(3) The neutrals of the war; and 

(4) Great Britain. 

Of these countries, England alone succeeds in balancing her 
budget. It is to be observed, however, that of the £910,000,000 
expenditure, only about 80 per cent. is raised by taxation, a full 
10 per cent. still being derived from a vanishing resource—the sale 
of war supplies. Even the neutral countries, caught in the net of 
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an inter dependent financial system, are finding it impossible thus 
far to make ends meet. ; 

I can not on an occasion such as this detain you with a detailed 
statement of budgetary conditions abroad. It will be sufficient 
to point out that the situation is much less satisfactory than is 
commonly supposed ; that the ratio of total revenues from taxation 
to total expenditures now runs approximately as follows: (The 
data are taken from the ‘‘Memorandum on Public Finance’’ of 
the League of Nations for 1921, published 1922) : 


Group I. 
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Poland sy was. oe ce ee raeeete 26. ”” #e 
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Group IT. 
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Czecho-Slovakia ..............:: Doles a 
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If one has a particularly buoyant and trustful disposition, 
he may find some encouragement in the fact that these percentages 
of revenues from taxation to total expenditures are in a number of 
cases a little greater than they were a year ago, just as many people 
may convince themselves that they are getting on famously when 
the annual deficit in the household budget at the end of the year 
is only $950 as against $1,000 the year before. 

When a government does not raise sufficient revenues from 
taxation to meet its current expenditures, what really happens? 
How is it possible for a government to go on spending more than 
it has? Government deficits are met in fact by borrowing,—either 
from the public through the sale of bonds, or from the banks 
through the sale of short-time promises to pay. The banks, on 
their part, issue bank notes—their promises to pay—bank notes 
which pass as legal tender currency nothwithstanding the fact 
that under present conditions they are not redeemable in gold at 
the banks. These bank notes the Government uses to Meet its 
current expenditures. The method of issuing bonds gives rise 
to a relatively fixed long-time debt; the short term borrowing gives 
rise to a floating debt—one that is supposed to be paid off within 
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a brief period. Where budgets are persistently unbalanced, how- 
ever, this floating debt tends to float on forever, rapidly augmenting 
in volume from year to year. 

‘ This steady increase in the volume of bank currency results 
in decreasing the ratio of gold reserves to outstanding notes at the 
banks, and thus renders the ultimate redemption of bank notes 
in gold increasingly unlikely. In consequence, the paper money 
steadily loses in value as compared with gold; foreign exchange 
quotations fluctuate violently and international trade is contin- 
uously impeded. 

Government deficits, rapidly rising prices, and fluctuating 
exchanges, moreover, rapidly undermine business enterprise. Not 
only are the risks of ordinary business greatly increased, but the 
sources of both private and government credit are in time dried up. 
No nation can pay its debts abroad so long as its budget remains 
unbalanced and its domestic consumption is in excess of domestic 
production; and no private citizen can permanently maintain his 
eredit standing in foreign countries when the finances of his gov- 
ernment are approaching irremediable disaster. Private credit 
and public credit are indissolubly linked together. 

Domestic credit as well as foreign is, moreover, demoralized 
by the same process. No one ventures to effect savings in a money 
whose value evaporates like benzine from a saucer. Ordinary 
constructive industry gradually gives way to a fever of speculation. 
In Germany, for example, it is a common saying: ‘‘Save, and 
you’re lost; buy commodities or foreign currencies, and you win’’. 
It has been well said that such a state of affairs creates within a 
country three classes of society: ‘‘One that suffers silently and 
goes under in decency ; another that profiteers cynically and spends 
recklessly ; and a third that writhes in desperation and wishes to 
destroy in blind fury whatever is left of a government and society 
that permits such conditions.’’ 

This picture is substantially accurate for the major portion 
of Central and Eastern Europe. While in the neutral nations, 
and in Italy, Belgium and France the situation is materially better, 
these nations are by no means on the high road to fiscal and mone- 
tary stability. France, for example, has thus far been able to 
meet her deficits by the sale of bonds, and thus there is not the 
same deterioration of the banking position as in Germany. It is 
exceedingly doubtful, however, whether any nation can continue for 
a great length of time to preserve its national credit and to avoid 
a resort to the issue of additional bank notes when the expendi- 
tures annually exceed the revenues by more than 50 per cent. 
While the French method of balancing budgets by the sale of bonds 
is undoubtedly less destructive than by the issue of bank notes, it 
does not follow that the French are avoiding inflation. In fact, 
the bonds sold to the French people are in considerable measure 
bought on funds borrowed from the banks; and at the same time, 
it is of interest to know that the bonds themselves perform most 
of the functions of money, even though they do not possess the 
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legal tender power. In the end, the’ continued resort to borrow- 
ing, by whatever means, will carry any nation along the road now 
made familiar by the post-war history of the nations of Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

I know of no better way of illustrating the situation in this 
connection than to tell you of the difficulties that arose at the time 
of the Genoa Conference when the delegates prepared to settle 
their hotel bills. 

Lloyd George stepped up to the desk first and upon receiving 
his bill presented a check, payable in English money. That was 
entirely acceptable—English money being at a premium. 

Then the French delegates advanced, and their money also 
was perfectly satisfactory, even though it was not the equivalent 
of gold. 

Then followed a number of others until the Austrians came. 
The Austrians said, ‘‘We are sorry we cannot make immediate 
settlement. We had to bring our money in a box ear, and it is 
still down on the siding.’’ Then when it came to the Russians, 
the Russians said, ‘‘ We anticipated the bill would be large and in 
order to make sure we should not be short of ready change, we 
brought along a couple of printing presses.’’ 

Now, what is involved in balancing budgets? It has become 
a favorite national pastime in this country to berate the various 
European countries for their failure to set their respective financial 
houses in order. While such scolding may not be without its 
salutary effects, it is highly important that we clearly recognize 
the difficulties under which the European nations have been labor- 
ing. Let us see what balancing the French budget, for example, 
would require. The French revenues from taxation are as fol- 
lows: 


OO a SAI outdone Gre tare ne 17‘ billion Franes 
ah y2 anions covalent oben ey, 18.6 3 3 
1922 (hopeful estimate)....19.8 & BY 


In that three-year period the revenues thus ran just under 
twenty billions of frances. 

Some additional revenues have been derived from the sale 
of surplus war stocks, ete., but this is obviously a short-lived fiscal 
resource. Year in and year out, taxation receipts, including the 
revenues from government fiscal monopolies, constitute the only 
significant sources of revenue. Let us now compare these taxation 
revenues of about 20 billion franes with expenditures. The esti- 
mates for 1923 are as follows: 


1923 Frances 
Pensions so esac ee ee 5,000,000,000 
Military: “expenditures oat sinu.): ue ieee 5,000,000,000 
Department of Finance (Treasury)... .1,800,000,000 
Public -cInstructionyo Sn iene ek 1,400,000,000 
Public: Worksyc'. Suv dane eats 500,000,000 
Department of Interior............... 214,000,000 


Department of Justice............... 112,000,000 
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The total for general administration, exclusive of interest, 
pensions, and of the military establishment, equals 5.8 billions. 

In view of the present huge domestic debt in France and the 
yearly additions thereto of some 25 billions annually, it is estimated 
that by 1925 the interest charge alone which now stands at over 
14 billions will be in excess of 18 billion franes. For the year 1925 
we may, therefore, contrast a rough table of French expenditures 
as follows: 


1925 Francs 
MipECRER ITO ee. kee en eee 18 billions 
TEGLCECNE seid An Benne ne a ea 5 ai 
Administrative Departments......... 5.8 oe 
Military Establishment............... 5 vy 


33.8 billions 


This is assuming, also, that by 1925 the expenses on the re- 
construction of the devastated areas will have been completed. 

Suppose now we assume a 50 per cent. cut in military ex- 
penditures ; we should still have a total expenditure of 31.3 billions. 
Let us assume further that rigid government economizing is in- 
stituted in France; that France is given a Director of the Budget 
and that administrative expenditures are pared to the bone. Since 
the total administrative expenditures, aside from the military, 
equal only 5.8 billions now, it is not to be expected that much more 
than one billion could be lopped off, leaving the total expenditures 
in the neighborhood of 30 billions. 

It needs to be added that these figures make no allowances for 
the foreign debt, which would add approximately 2% billions a year 
for interest. This may be eliminated from present consideration, 
however, along with French reparation receipts, for both are cer- 
tain to be of negligible importance for a number of years to come. 

But can not French taxes readily be increased from 18 or 19 
billions to over 30 billions in the course of the next few years? Is 
it not true that France and other European countries as well are 
refusing to shoulder financial burdens comparable to those that 
have been imposed upon the American taxpayer? Is not the 
remedy for these nations perfectly plain—to increase taxes suffi- 
ciently to balance the budget? 

It is a bit disconcerting, to say the least, to find that the French 
Government taxes equal about 16 per cent. of the total national in- 
come, whereas our staggering burden, including federal, state and 
local taxes, equals (according to a recent study of the National 
Industrial Conference Board) only 14% per cent. of our national 
income. Moreover, since our per capita income is more than double 
that of France, it is to be seen that the burden of taxes there 
is much heavier than here, where every business man will tell you 
that taxation has all but ruined business. I do not argue that 
there can be no increase in taxation in France, I merely observe 
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that a 50 or 60 per cent. increase in the next few years such as 
would be required to balance the budget, is altogether improbable. 

In fact, any such vast increase of the tax burden might well 
do more harm than good. The way out, if there is a way out for 
France, lies in a reduction of expenditure rather than in a great 
increase in revenue. 

Now, expenditures can not be greatly reduced unless several 
major items in the budget are attacked simultaneously. The re- 
duction in the number of employees in the administrative depart- 
ments, as we have seen, can not possibly make much impression 
on the total. The three major items which offer possibilities are 
interest on the debt, pensions, and military expenditures; the 
relative amounts of these items varying widely in different coun- 
tries. Either interest rates must be substantially reduced, or the 
principal of domestic debts must be scaled down. Any such pro- 
posals will be bitterly opposed by the rentier class, but a reduction 
of the domestic debt burden is, nevertheless, quite as essential as 
a reduction of the foreign debt burden. 

Pensions, which in the post-war era have assumed hugs pro- 
portions, must also be scaled down. Our own experience with 
bonus propaganda for the uninjured as well as the incapacitated, 
indicates some of the difficulties involved in reducing pensions to 
* widows and orphans and to those wholly or partially incapacitated 
as a result of the war. Nevertheless, pensions must be reduced,— 
at least proportionally as the cost of living declines. 

Finally, there must be a drastic reduction of military expendi- 
tures. The drain of military preparation has always been a serious 
preventive to progress, and in the present impoverished condition 
of the world, huge military expenditures can not continue without 
absorbing the national savings which should go into the mainten- 
ance and extension of capital,—of national plant and equipment. 
If in the next few years we are to continue to see nations inspired 
to action by bitter national hatreds and led by ignorant or un- 
principled statesmen, arrayed against each other in arms, the 
economic future of the world is dark indeed. Disarmament, 
thorough-going reduction of the naval and military establishments 
of the world, is economically imperative. No mere curtailment 
of the rate of increase of armaments, or limitation of the military 
expenditures to their present appalling totals, will suffice to balance 
European budgets and place the world once more on the high road 
to economic prosperity. 

I recognize as well as anyone that all this is easier said than 
done,—that disarmament is more easily hoped for than accom- 
plished. But a recognition of this sort does not change the funda- 
mental requirements of the situation nor lessen the need for our 
facing the facts squarely, and doing everything in our power to 
promote the necessary ends. 

Now the road to disarmament obviously lies through Paris. 
Whatever may be one’s views as to the perenniel feud between 
France and Germany, we must recognize that unless and until 
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France is given some sort of genuine assurance that she is not to 
be left to the mercy of a revengeful Germany, there will be no 
general reduction of military expenditures in Europe. This in- 
volves either an alliance between England, the United States and 
France, or else some kind of an association of nations in which the 
former enemy powers as well as the United States shall be repre- 
sented. Of the two alternatives I personally much prefer the 
latter. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


By Dr. Joun H. Gray 
Of Carlton College 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Civilization is in greater danger of 
collapsing than it was at the crises of the world war, or than it 
has been in a thousand years before. It behooves those who seek 
a remedy to face the situation squarely and frankly, however un- 
pleasant the facts may be. The blind American belief that things 
will come out all right somehow has no application to such a con- 
dition. They will not come out all right unless they are remedied 
by a conscious, heroic and intelligent effort. My one purpose today 
is to show by various illustrations, the enormous difficulty of bring- 
ing the world back to a normal condition, when for any reason, 
good, bad or indifferent, it is suddenly and violently thrown out 
of gear. 

Everyone knows that the economic disturbance of the war 
was the greatest the world has ever seen. So great, in fact, that 
with the wisest and most generous peace, it would have taken at 
least a generation to restore prosperity. Instead of such a peace, 
we made a so-called peace of folly, stupidity, hatred and ven- 
geance, from which the world will not recover in generations. It 
can not recover until our whole attitude toward each other, nation- 
ally and individually, changes, and until we want peace more than 
we want territory or unfair commercial advantages, and are less 
actuated by the spirit of commercialism. 

I know it will be answered that vast industrial changes have 
constantly taken place in the most recent centuries. in times 
of peace; and, that too, without such changes no progress 
could be made. This is admitted, but it is entirely beside the 
point. 

Such changes, even those of the industrial revolution, were 
very gradual compared with what we have seen in the last eight 
years. They neither created nor left such hatred as the recent 
disturbances. Furthermore, and this is highly important, they 
were made under the enthusiasm, inspiration, and hope of profit 
and not under the pall of fear. : 

The owners of capital, and creditors, individual and govern- 
mental, would do well to study the history of Samson. They 
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i would find that when hope disappears, individuals, (and the same 

is true of nations), turn from productive efforts towards destruc- 

tion, even if that means their own destruction. 

The largest and finest mule I ever owned was once bitten by 
a rattle snake. Thereafter even the shaking of the grass by a 
grasshopper so paralyzed him with fear, that he stood still and 
trembled. No threats and no beating would make him work 
effectively. Attempts at compulsion made him go backward, not 
forward. It mattered not that he suffered more under the com- 
pulsion than if he had worked faithfully. So it is with the 
human animal; he must have hope of reward or he will not work. 

In order to show the relation of my thesis to the present con- 
dition of international trade, a long preliminary statement of 
how we came to be dependent upon international trade will be 
necessary. I must show historically the theories and practices 
under which we built up the pre-war industrial machine, until 
it was so widespread and until the whole world was so interlaced 
and all parts so tied together, that if any part fails to work, the 
whole machine is destroyed and ceases to function. 

This industrial machine today includes the most remote and 
least industrially developed peoples. In the United States we talk 
about our resources and our productive power, and speak and act 
as if it were a deed of great condescension and charity on our part 
if we pay any regard to other peoples; when the fact is that so 
far as the welfare of the present generation is concerned, under 
our system of private property, we are absolutely dependent on 
the smooth working of the world industrial machine and upon the 
prosperity of every part of the world. 

- Gold is a very glittering and important part of wealth. We 
are proud of the fact that we now have nearly one-half of the 
world’s supply. But the ownership and possession of vast quan- 
tities of gold, by a man who is unable to create the necessities for 
his own use, would not keep him from starving to death, even 
in as rich a country as the United States, if he could not cooperate 
with the rest of the world in the use of his gold. 

I recently had a discussion with a really distinguished pro- 
fessor of political economy. I was arguing in favor of the can- 
cellation of the international debts, on the ground that, if Europe 
was unable to buy from us, our workmen would be thrown out 
of employment and disaster would follow.. He assured me that 
I had forgotten my economics, or I would know that when invested 
capital becomes unproductive further investment in that industry 
ceases, new investment goes into other industries and competition 
takes care of the whole matter. If he had stopped to think we 
have created a nation of municipal dwellers, invested tens of 
billions of capital for their use, and other tens of billions in the 
means of transportation and storing the raw materials and market- 
ing the finished products from this invested capital, he would ° 
have known that a whole generation must starve to death, before 
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the present investments and cities are worn out and competition 
equalizes the industries. ra ; . 

He ought to have known that our thirty million of industrial 
workers will not sit down and starve, waiting for so slow a process 
to work itself out. It is too long between meals. 

If we view the history of the last three centuries, we see 
that they are characterized by the development of nationalism, 
the increasing division of labor, the development of fixed capital, 
and the creation of the wage system. As soon as machinery came, 
it was recognized that it was profitable only in proportion as it 
could find widespread markets, hence the development of what we 
call commercialism, the spirit of grab, and the colonial system. 
As a part of the movement, and to cap the system, came capitalism 
with its large class of wage earners. 

To make the system work at all, required the breaking down 
of the medieval guild, and local restrictions. The world then en- 
tered upon an era of so-called competition. This raged, without 
restriction, until about the close of our civil war and the world 
worshipped production and preached thrift and saving. 

Under it we came to a world division of labor and world mar- 
kets. When nationalism and commercialism were wedded, they 
joined forces with militarism. The making of foreign wars and 
acquiring dominion of new territory became a commercial enter- 
prise. The climax was reached in the Franco-Prussian War. If 
not then, in the attempt of Germany in 1914 to conquer the world 
for commercial advantage. It is not my purpose to fix, or appor- 
tion the blame, for that war. The spirit of the whole world was 
the same. Nationalism resting on commercialism was in the sad- 
dle, and war was inevitable. 

The system was able to last so long only because of the fact 
that poulation had not reached a development that had almost 
exhausted the undeveloped territory. So long as that condition 
lasted there was always a possibility of exercising the spirit on 
less strong peoples, while the jealousy of the strong powers one 
for another was constantly increasing. 

So long as the manufacturing power increased and the spirit 
back of it prevailed, the clash was sure to come sooner or later. 
It was simply postponed as long as there was opportunity to apply 
the principle to weaker peoples. What was true internationally 
was true internally of this machine as shown in the relations of 
capital and labor. So long as abundant free land existed, the 
strife between the two parties could always be held in check. 
When workmen could not stand the treatment they received, they 
took to the undeveloped free land. This was the safety valve. 

It should never be forgotten that men work effectively under 
unfair and hard conditions only so long as they regard them as 
temporary and feel reasonably sure of escape therefrom. 

We have now reached a division of labor, internal and inter- 
national, in which the average individual neither produces what 
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he consumes, nor consumes what he produces, a system in which 
a few men own or control the capital and the mass perform the 
manual labor, under a wage contract. This system rests in theory 
on individual free contract, and in practice is controlled by trusts 
or groups. We preach competition and practice monopoly. 

Under the present inequality of wealth, these groups strive 
not for a living but for wealth, large fortunes and political dom- 
ination. They use and cultivate, to this end, an enormous nation- 
alistic sentiment, one that has grown greatly in the last genera- 
tion and particularly since the world war. 

The development of this system has been the main motive 
force behind the industrial machine since the colonial days. Years 
before the great war, Great Britain had been the leader in this 
movement, and had, until the last generation, a virtual monopoly 
of manufacturing for foreign markets. Being an island country, 
and thus protected from invasion, and a country of limited terri- 
tory and very narrow natural resources, her success depended on 
her ability to get cheap raw material from abroad, and to find a 
profitable market for her manufactured goods, and to keep her 
unparalleled fleet busy at a profit. 

Under the national jealousies of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, this necessitated political 
dominion of rich foreign natural resources, in the control of in- 
dustrially undeveloped peoples with possible large consuming mar- 
kets. Hence the conflict of nations for territorial expansion and 
political dominion. 

In the last fifty years, the new German Empire moved with 
even more rapidity in the same direction and under the same 
motives. It was jealousy of English dominance in this field that 
caused the world war. 

The United States, having such vast territory and almost un- 
limited resources of great variety, felt less keenly the need of 
foreign markets but excelled in the application of machinery in 
creating wealth. Not because of her wisdom, but because of the 
variety of her natural resources and the rapid development of 
population and the home market, she was, until the last generation, 
less keen for political dominion and foreign markets. That was 
especially true until the recent great development in the cheapen- 
ing of transportation. 

But the rapid increase of population, the taking up of the 
natural resources, the improvements in manufacturing, and the 
vast accumulation of wealth, began a generation ago to make her 
a serious rival in foreign trade. 

When the great war came and she found herself the only im- 
portant industrial, neutral nation, with an unparalleled war de- 
mand, at enormous profits, for her goods, all this was changed 
and she became dominant in foreign markets, with the investment 
and the man power to occupy them. 

Let us inquire how this capitalistic wage system of free con- 
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tract laisses-faire, world division of trade, enormous fixed capital, 
worked before the war came about. »* 

By 1910 the system had developed so far that the whole 
world, including the industrially undeveloped peoples, was de- 
pendent not only for happiness, but for physical life, on a con- 
tinuous smooth and efficient working of this marvelously complex 
machine. So long as it worked efficiently and the inventive genius 
of men continued to develop, there was virtually no end to the 
wealth that could be created. 

Unless the human race multiplied much more rapidly than 
heretofore, the level of material existence could be constantly and 
almost indefinitely raised. The constant raising of the standard 
of life in the face of a phenomenal increase of population in the 
last century had been the wonder of the world. We fondly and 
foolishly believed that this could go on forever. We should have 
been wise enough to know that with the material prizes it offered, 
it was sure to lead to war, and even in time of peace, with the 
increased facilities of men for acting together, that certain groups 
would be tempted to block the machine for the sake of gain. 

Furthermore, if the spirit of commercial greed continued even 
in the absence of war, the system carried in it the seeds of destruc- 
tion. In fact it was-on the very verge of collapse when the war 
came in 1914. It certainly would have broken down without the 
war, if an attempt had been made to maintain it for another gen- 
eration. 

The conditions necessary for the smooth working of the 
system were about to disappear. Only so long as the complex 
machine was not interfered with could it be successful. But the 
very forces that created the machine, created at the same time the 
facilities for its interruption and eventual destruction. For the 
very factors that make possible world distribution and create world 
markets, make it possible for individuals and groups, for purposes 
of gain, to stop (or regulate) the flow of raw materials and other 
goods, long enough to create panic and bring about actual privation 
before relief can be found through competition, or the substitution 
of new commodities or new channels of trade. A commercial age 
such as ours does not, and cannot, forego the temptation deliber- 
ately and consciously to interrupt trade for gain. When goods 
pass through many countries, many firms, and many processes on 
their way to satisfying the needs of the final consumer, an inter- 
ference at any stage of the procedure disorganizes the whole pro- 
cess and throws the whole machine out of gear. 

It is this fact that has not only created, but has made necessary 
the trust movement and what is known as the integration of indus- 
try. In the absence of such an integration, one at any stage of the 
process must pay tribute to anyone that stops the machine. Any 
bold set of speculators can levy such tribute before any possible 
substitute means of satisfying human needs can be provided. But 
as soon as business is sufficiently integrated to avoid such tribute 
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and disaster, such integrated industry is, already, exercising’ mon- 
opolistic power, and, by the mere act of becoming integrated, has 
removed itself in a measure from the control of competition. 

When that stage is reached, all talk about the savings and 
economy of large scale production is beside the point. If the 
economy and efficiency be granted, in the absence of social control, 
there is no assurance whatever that any part of the saving will go 
either to the wage earner or to the consumer. The very arrange- 
ments that create the efficiency give it control of the market and 
enables the owner of property, under a wage system, to control 
the surplus wealth produced by the progress of the arts. 

Furthermore, the industrial machine will work satisfactorily 
only so long as the wage earner works effectively. He will work 
effectively only so long as he believes that it is to his economic 
advantage to do so. There is every reason to believe that the 
workers had, even before the war, reached the maximum of pro- 
duction under this system; and that, if there had been no war, we 
should have had a reduced per capita production of commodities. 
For the forces that made united action of the owners of property 
and the integration of industry possible, convinced the workman 
more and more that his chance of getting out of the working class 
was greatly decreased. Exceptional individuals will always break 
away from tradition and class; but if large scale production, fixed 
capital, and large accumulation of surplus wealth in a few hands 
have taught us anything, it is that these all tend more and more 
to social stratification and the creating of permanent social classes. 
It is becoming more and more likely that one born in the working 
classes, with all the limitations of poverty, outlook, and lack of 
means for education, will always remain in those classes. The 
same is true of those born in the owning classes. 

This fact began to dawn on the American worker about a 
generation ago, when good public lands became scarce and the 
appropriation of natural resources was nearly complete. It was 
at that time that the ery began to go up that the workmen were 
restricting output. They were restricting output and they are 
restricting output today. They learned the art from the inte- 
grators of industry. Did any one ever hear of a manufacturer 
who enlarged output when he considered it disadvantageous to 
himself to do so? The situation is serious, and will become more 
so unless we apply the spirit of cooperation, for unless we can 
maintain our per capita production, the standard of life must 
be lowered, and unless we can increase that production, the stan- 
dard of life can not be raised. 

We had reached this deadlock when the war came. It is 
highly probable that if there had been no war, the per capita pro- 
duction of the advanced nations, who created most of the wealth, 
would have declined because of this particular psychological con- 
dition. The industrial machine would have been thrown out of 
joint, doubly so because the strife had different intensity in differ- 
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ent localities, and different industries, and even different countries. 
The war precipitated a real crisis. ; 

The destruction and crippling of man power in the war was 
enormous and unparalleled. The destruction of wealth unpre- 
eedented. The whole industrial machine was diverted from peace- 
ful purposes to war purposes. Currencies and exchange were 
demoralized and incredible debts created. Taxes were multiplied 
many fold. Unfortunately all of these evils have grown worse 
in the last four years, but the productive power of mankind in 
a capitalistic age, if the industrial machine works well, is almost 
unlimited. 

At the close of the war, if by magic the world could have been 
set to work in the same place, at the same industries, with the re- 
sources and equipment that were left, the industrial life of the world 
would probably have been restored to the pre-war basis before 
this time. Population has already been restored in numbers, but 
it is doubtful if any nation, including our own, is producing as 
much per capita as it did before the war. The European nations, 
taken as a whole, are not producing more than from one-half to 
60 per cent. as much as they did before the war. 

So far we are probably accumulating capital, but if so, the 
accumulation is made possible, first, by the accumulation of the 
workers during the world war, and second, by lowering their stan- 
dard of living during the last two years. The other nations of 
the world are constantly lowering their standard of living and 
existing on the lower standard, on their previous savings. The 
world is in chaos, and while the poulation has been restored in 
numbers, it has not been restored in quality or in economic effi- 
ciency. The whole machine is out of order and running at low 
speed and efficiency. Rancor, hate and fear, personal and national, 
dominate the situation. 

Instead of trying to repair the industrial machine and restore 
it to its former operation, the stronger nations are chiefly con- 
cerned in trying to grab new territory, especially oil resources, 
and in creating barriers against international trade, thereby still 
further disorganizing and impeding production and distribution. 

To have restored the vast waste and destruction of the war, 
without a long period of economie retrogression would have re- 
quired, after the armistice, a degree of national charity and gen- 
erosity such as the world has never seen, and can not expect to 
see for a millennium. 

If one can conceive of a settlement that demanded no change 
in territory, no preparations for future wars, no international pay- 
ments on war account under any name, a cancellation of all 
national and international debts, and one that would have set the 
world to work with the remaining resources in the spirit of 19138, 
the wealth and poulation of the world would have been more than 
restored to the pre-war basis by this time, and much before this 
time, if the population of the world could have been induced to 
work with the energy and enthusiam of the war period. 
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What is possible under such a supposition was shown by our 
production during the war. We withdrew from productive en- 
terprises something like five million of our best workers for direct 
war purposes and consumed billions of dollars in unproductive 
expenditure. Yet it is probable that we came out in 1918 with 
much more wealth than we had in 1914. 

Instead of such a peace, after a demoralizing delay we made a 
peace of vengeance and fear, and the nations began by new wars 
to try to seize additional territory and resources and to create 
dams to international trade, to increase borrowings and taxes, to 
inflate still further already hopelessly inflated currencies, and to 
increase still further unbearable taxes. 

It is clear that prosperity and economic welfare can neither 
be raised to their pre-war level, or maintained even at their present 
lower level, or increased, until the existing man power, resources, 
and equipment can be used by the whole world, substantially as 
they were used, with the same workmen in the same localities, with 
the same natural resources and the same markets for finished pro- 
ducts as before the war, at a profit. 

This can not happen until we have learned through a long 
period of floundering and suffering some measure of reason. The 
psychology of the world must be changed. This is not likely to 
happen except by suffering; and it will not be surprising if the 
lesson does not require other wars, more destructive than those of 
the last four years, or even than the great war. 

Let us view the subject from the standpoint of present inter- 
national trade and industry, under the existing claims for repara- 
tion and inter-allied debts. 

The claims of the victors for payments from Germany amount 
to about thirty-three billion dollars, and the total government 
debts to the United States to about eleven and a half billion. In 
addition to these inter-allied debts, the United States has probably 
become creditor on private account to the extent of some five to 
ten billions. 

Every novice knows that gold plays an insignificant part in 
international payments, and that, in the long run, balances on 
international account are paid by one national group to another, 
in goods or services, interest on foreign indebtedness, or remit- 
tances for the use of travelers or from nationals who have mi- 
grated. This is equally true whether the debts are owed by the 
government or by its citizens. 

The problem may be confused and postponed by borrowing 
or by international investment, but both these are not settling the 
account but merely staving off the day of settlement. They do 
not alter the principle involved. From the standpoint of the 
United States, it must be remembered that we now have most of 
the gold of the world, more than is economically good for us. To 
draw more from Europe would be disastrous for Europe and in- 
jurious to us. But how are such international sums to be paid? 
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Before the war, Germany and every one of the countries in- 
debted to us had a large adverse balance of trade, that is, imported 
more goods than it exported. Germany and Great Britain and 
France met this in part by income from foreign investments and 
services, of which shipping was the largest. Italy met it largely 
by what travelers spent there and by remittances of Italians who 
had migrated. 

Germany was a highly developed country industrially, and 
depended in large measure on foreign nations for her food and 
for the raw materials which furnished the basis of her exports. 
While Germany was not invaded, the war decimated her popula- 
tion and impoverished her land and industrial equipment. She 
had neither men nor money to maintain the quality of these dur- 
ing the war. Her live stock and material equipment ran down. 
The peace treaty stripped her of an important part of her terri- 
tory and material resources, her colonies, her shipping, her for- 
eign investments, and her rolling stock, and even mortgaged her 
future shipbuilding to the allies; and then laid an indemnity of 
thirty-three billion dollars on her, and tied her hands industrially. 
Every nation in the world has since put up passport and tariff 
barriers to check her exports. Her government was overthrown 
and her people demoralized. 

The world demands payment. from Germany and no nation on 
earth has failed to put up a barrier to prevent that payment. 

Under such bonds she has increased her debt enormously since 
the armistice. She increased her enormous debt of 1920 the follow- 
ing year by 51 per cent. Parenthetically, it may be remarked that 
the disarranging of the world’s industrial machine caused every 
European nation, except. Great Britain, to increase her debt in the 
single years from 1920-1921, from 7 per cent. in the case of 
Switzerland, to 51.4 per cent. in the case of Germany. 

Germany’s internal debt last September was three hundred 
billion marks. Her estimated budget for the current year is 
288,424,000,000 marks and her outstanding paper currency three 
hundred seventy-four billion marks. Ninety-nine per cent. of 
the total assets of the Reichsbank consists of government securities. 
The deficit in the budget for the year is now estimated at 980 
billion marks. 

In fact, with what are under the circumstances unbearable taxes, 
Germany, like the other continental belligerents, is raising by tax- 
ation less than one-half of her actual government expenditure. 
This with insignificant reparation payments on her. part, and, 
with no payments on her foreign debts. 

If the peoples of Europe were not already thoroughly demoral- 
ized, the condition of government finances alone in all continental 
nations, would discourage them and bring about complete demoral- 
ization. 

Germany is neither able nor willing, now, to pay indemnity. 
The people, the government, and the industrial organization are 
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all shattered. Almost none of the people of Germany, and none 
of her material resources can be employed today, in the accustomed 
place, in the customary manner, with any degree of certainty or 
with the accustomed profit. 

The success in collecting reparations from Germany in the 
future is likely to be much less than in the last four years. It 
should never be forgotten that Germany psychologically, politically, 
and economically is much less able to pay, now, than she was four 
years ago. The collections on reparation account, in the last four 
years have just about equalled the amount spent by the victors, 
directly, in trying to collect reparation. The main, but not the 
only expense for collection, has been for the armies of occupation. 
Germany, if she had been left free at the close of the war, might 
have paid large indemnity. She has passed beyond that stage 
now. She is beyond moritoriums. If she is not to collapse be- 
yond recovery, she must be relieved for many years from all claims 
for reparation, and the international control must be relaxed. 

She must repudiate her internal debt. The expense and de- 
moralization of the war made necessary and inevitable the 
destruction of civilization, or a new distribution of property in 
every belligerent nation with the possible exception of the United 
States. It is inconceivable, in view of the destruction and the 
set back the war gave Germany, that the great mass of the returned 
soldiers and the dependents of those who were crippled and those 
who died, will either submit to the necessary lowering of the stand- © 
ard of living, sufficiently to pay reparations, or even to pay their 
internal debt. It would be an unparalleled injustice, if the attempt 
should be made, to pay either the reparations or the internal Ger- 
man debt and the attempt would be futile. 

. Austria and Hungary have already collapsed. If Germany 
is pushed over the brink, everybody knows that France and Italy 
are hopeless. They are vital parts of the international machine 
and with the machine further wrecked by the collapse of Ger- 
many, France and Italy will have to repudiate both their internal 
and foreign debts. For the economic and financial machine, which 
is all keyed up together, can not operate with the great German 
wheel destroyed. When these countries collapse and cease to be 
productive, England’s foreign markets and shipping will collapse 
and her unemployment and. suffering become appalling. For of 
all the nations in the world England is the most dependent on the 
perfect working of the world industrial machine. She is putting 
up a brave and proper bluff at paying part of the interest on her 
debt to us. She is not doing it out of current production. She 
is producing less than she is consuming. She is paying in part 
from her foreign investments, which in no sense, under the pres- 
ent circumstances, relieve her internal distress. In part, she is 
paying it by lowering the standard of living of her working popu- 
lation. Unless her shipbuilding and ship operating industries 
ean be kept profitably employed, and unless she can be supplied 
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with abundant cheap food and cheap raw material from abroad, 
she is in for a long period of retrogression. These great indus- 
tries on which her industrial life depend can not prosper with 
the continent in poverty and distress. 

Nothwithstanding all the brutality and stupidity of the Bol- 
shevik, Russia has made more progress towards reconstruction 
than any of her European neighbors, simply because she was less 
industrialized and less bound to the rest of the world by inter- 
national trade. Her resources have now come, unencumbered, 
into the hands of those who use them. She still suffers from the 
lack of recognition, from the international boycott, and the absence 
of her small foreign trade. But the foreign trade was always less 
important to her than to the other European nations with a more 
highly developed industrial life. 

Russia can now live on a scale approaching her former stand- 
ard, but can not advance, without cooperation, with the rest of 
the world. 

Germany can not be saved without free access to Russia’s 
resources of raw material and to Russia as a market for her man- 
ufactured goods. 

I am not going to discuss France in this relation. The only 
further thing I care to say on that point is that the European 
nations, having exhausted a large part of their foreign investments 
during the war, their present foreign investments are very limited. 

The German reparations and the allied debts will not be paid. 
This could be done only if the respective countries could export 
goods of greater value than the value of their respective imports. 
This they were unable to do before the war, for as previously stated, 
each of them had an adverse balance of trade before the war. 
This condition has grown worse in the four years since the war. 
The amount of food required to maintain even their lowered stand- 
ard ef living, together with the raw material they must haul to 
manufacture goods with which to pay for imported food, absorb 
all their possible exports. Their gold and possibility of services 
are likewise almost exhausted. 

Excess of exports being the only way left by which inter-allied 
debts or German reparations can be paid, it is impossible and un- 
thinkable that additional goods can be produced and exported in 
sufficient quantities to make such payments. If by any conceiv- 
able compulsion such amount of exports could be delivered, it would 
destroy the industrial life of every country receiving such pay- 
ments and leave the world much worse off economically than before 
the payments. 

The continental countries have all lowered their standard of 
living during the last four years without paying reparations or 
foreign debts. They have been able to live on this loweréd scale 
only by the recklessness of foreign speculators who have bought 
worthless securities and currencies of these nations. But such 
speculators are now becoming more wary. Apparently this source 
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which has paid for the excess imports (food) of the continental 
countries is about dried up. 

France, nothwithstanding her unparalleled losses by physical 
devastation and destruction of population, if she could be relieved 
of her financial chaos, domestic and international, would soon re- 
cover. Buoyed up by the vain hope of reparations, she has made 
marvelous progress in restoring her devasted regions, but in 
doing so she has hopelessly wrecked her finances. 

; The thrift and energy of her people, coupled with the wide 
distribution of property, and the fact that she is relatively free 
from international division of labor, would bring her speedy re- 
covery, save for her inflated currency, her enormous debt and 
great taxes, and the unbalanced condition of her budget. She will 
not get German reparations, and, without that she can never pay 
her debt, domestic or foreign, nor redeem her inflated currency. 
Her annual production today is only about two-thirds of the pre- 
war figures. 

She, too, like the other debtor nations had an adverse balance 
of trade before the war. Although she is paying neither interest 
nor principal, on her large foreign debt, the adverse balance still 
continues. The total issues of the bank of France are about seven 
times those of 1913, and the holdings of government securities by 
the bank, about twenty-two times the pre-war figure. 

Her budget is over five times the pre-war budget, with no 
provision for foreign payments. The budget now amounts to about 
forty-five billion franes, about half of which she is paying by tax- 
ation. The annual debt charges alone, without provision for 
foreign payments, are about three times the total budget for 1913. 
Interest and pensions alone, account for more than 35 per cent. 
of her total budget. Her debt before the war was the largest in 
the world. It is now more than two hundred and eight billion 
frances, or about nine times the pre-war debt. 

Eighty-four per cent. of the assets of the bank of France con- 
sist of government securities. 

The trade statistics of Great Britain show that, in weight, her 
imports were 28.4 per cent. less in 1919 than in 1913 and her 
exports of domestic products 49.2 per cent. less, while her re-ex- 
ports were 13.4 per cent. less. Her agricultural production is still 
per acre much below the 1913 level. With the exception of horses, 
all kinds of imported live stock is much below that level. There 
is no significant improvement in the last three years. 

I recently talked to a member of Stuart’s Confederate Cavalry. 
He said at one time that force made 250 miles in two weeks with 
not a bite to eat except the corn that they fed their horses. Men 
are capable of such sacrifices under enthusiasm and hope, but not 
to pay war indemnity or international war debts. 

The world is going backward, from the standpoint of annual 
production, of stability of government, of the spirit of peace, of 
personal vitality. It is increasing its debts, increasing its taxes, 
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increasing its deficit, increasing its budgets, lowering its standard 
of living, and showing, at present, no inclination to get back to 
work on a pre-war basis. Threats of invasion and foreign control 
inerease rather than lessen these evils. The more people suffer 
under what they consider unfair pressure, the less spirit or in- 
clination they have to work, and the more inclination to enter 
upon revolution and plunder. 

If we view the history of the last four years, and see the 
great and increasing demoralization of the world’s trade and in- 
dustry, the more we must be convinced that we are going back- 
ward, morally, politically, and economically. The only thing that 
keeps us up is the unexamined hypothesis that we are not going, 
permanently, down. (If we make such a supposition, necessarily 
we are nearer improvement than we were four years ago.) It 
is very doubteful, however, whether history justifies the assump- 
tion. 

It may be that we are entering upon such a period as fol- 
lowed the breaking up of the Roman Empire. However that may 
be, a changed spirit is absolutely necessary before it is possible 
to start on the upward road. As previously stated, I doubt per- 
sonally if that spirit can be engendered or created until we have 
gone much further backward than at present, and have suffered 
much more. 

We must strive, in a disinterested way, to create, cultivate and 
perpetuate the spirit of peace. Commercial international com- 
petition is war. We must lessen the spirit of commercial grab and 
greed, and recognize that if we are to recover, in this generation, 
from the material and moral devastation of the war, we must 
realize that the world is not only a moral, but an economic unit, 
and that nations and individuals must work more in a spirit of 
cooperation. _Workmen will never manifest their previous 
efficiency until, through the application of the cooperative spirit, 
they are given a share in the contingent, or speculative gains of 
industry, and a voice in the management. They feel that these 
things are morally due them as human beings, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, are fundamental safeguards against ex- 
ploitation by the owners of the means of production. 

The spirit of nationalism must be checked before we can have 
adequate production or social peace. In fact, the world is so tied 
together by the territorial division of labor, and international trade 
and finance, that international organization for fair play is abso- 
lutely necessary to save civilization. 

No man knows how less than little he would be, if all alone, 
and stark and bare, he hung his sign out anywhere. It is so of 
nations. 

One of the most hopeful movements to stop chicanery, fraud 
and deceit in trade, national and international, is the establish- 
ment of Potentia, to insure honesty and fair dealing among men. 
The proposition is a simple one, of as nearly automatic application 
as it is humanly possible to make. 
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As in military conflict neither side observes the rules of the 
game, so in industrial competitive warfare, no one observes the 
rules of fair play. With the world-wide operation of individual 
business units, and with the marvelous advance of chemical 
knowledge, and the refinement of machinery, competition takes the . 
form of adulteration of goods. The remoteness of the consumer 
from the responsible party even if the consumer igs an expert 
in the matter involved, makes the delay and expense of redress 
so great as to deny a remedy, even if the responsibility could, in 
the confusion, be located. But only to a negligible degree is any 
consumer an expert in the great variety of goods he purchases. 
Furthermore, the method of competition does not take the form of 
attempting to drive competitors out by excellence of service, but 
by offering cheaper fraudulent goods that look like the genuine 
and more expensive goods. 

The extent to which such deception can be practiced, and 
is practiced, compels the honest manufacturer to establish a suc- 
cessful monopoly, descend to the morals and material levels of his 
dishonest competitors, or to face ruin and bankruptcy. It can not 
be emphasized too often that, with the universal lack of ability 
to judge goods today on the part of the consumer, the whole tend- 
ency of competition is to draw the honest manufacturer or trader 
down to the level of the most dishonest, for the dishonest can, 
and do, steal his market by fraudulent representations and suc- 
cessful deception. 

Centuries of legislation against such fraud have taught us 
that criminal prosecution of such dishonesty is neither cure, 
remedy, or prevention. The advance of science, particularly 
chemical science, is too rapid, and the variety of commodities and 
the territorial extent of activity is too large. 

There was never so much honesty and good will in the world 
before as today; and is was never so helpless, for lack of suitable 
method and organization, to bring it to bear at any one time, 
on any one place, on any one particular party. 

The minute that honesty and good will, in any community, 
is unmistakably and directy brought to bear on any corporation 
or individual who would act dishonestly, that individual will know 
that dishonesty and unfairness then and there are impossible, and 
will cease to try to do evil, and will begin to do good, because it 
will pay him financially, morally and socially to act honestly. 
Probably he was a man who all the time longed to do right, but 
faced financial and business ruin, under the old system, if he did 
not do wrong. When strong public opinion is brought to bear 
in favor of fair dealing, business will at once be raised to a higher 

lane. 
: For almost twenty years now certain intelligent, high-minded 
men have been working on a scheme, and have organized nation- 
ally and internationally to carry it into effect. The plan seems 
so simple as to appear at first sight impossible, but it is in actual 
and effective practical operation today. 
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The organization is no hasty or ephemeral one. Men of the 
highest intelligence, experience and civil interest took years to 
select an organizing council of the highest character and most 
disinterested motives to organize Potentia. 

Potentia is internationally organized with a national Council 
in America. I call attention to the fact that Bishop Arthur S. _ 
Lloyd, of New York, is the Chairman of the Council, and that 
Doctor Henry Van Dyke of Princeton, Bishop Hamilton of Wash- 
ington and Mrs. Thomas G. Winter of Minnesota, your honored 
president and others of like standing are now members of the 
Council, 

Potentia may be described as follows: 

1. A national council in charge of all the organization, 
originally chosen by the founders arbitrarily for their fitness. 
When the organization is complete the members are to be selected 
by the various chapters of Potentia. 

2. The Potentia Corporation (American) whose directors 
are elected and whose powers are exercised through the trustees 
appointed by the Council. 

The Corporation has no stockholders, consequently will pay 
no dividends (not even issue stock dividends to avoid income tax.) 

The method of operation is for the trustees, acting through 
the Board of Directors, to issue licenses to use the seal of Potentia, 
for which the licensee pays according to a scale fixed by the Cor- 
poration. 

Each applicant for the use of the seal gives in simple plain 
language, satisfactory to Potentia, the description and character 
of his goods, and also the method by which his faithfulness and 
honesty are to be tested, all subject to approval by Potentia. He 
then executes a bond to pay anyone who proves a violation of his 
agreement, $5,000. This bond is granted to Potentia by the most 
responsible bonding company. 

__ That is, every user of the seal sets up his own standard of 
quality and purity, and agrees under bond to the simplest method 
possible for testing his faithfulness. 

The Potentia sees to collecting and paying this bond. The 

procedure for proving the violation of his specification is essen- 
tially in the nature of an arbitration, and is as simple as the appli- 
cation of the law merchant, or court of pie poudre, before com- 
mercial law was incorporated into the common law by Lord 
Mansfield. 
The whole arrangement is as nearly automatic and self-execut- 
ing as any human arrangement can be. Futhermore, it organizes 
all the honesty and good will at any time against a single evil 
doer, who is under financial bond to be fair and decent. 

After careful study of this whole plan, I am thoroughly con- 
vineed that this is the most hopeful application of the cooperative 
spirit that has yet been attempted. Every holder, or user, of 
the seal daily advertises Potentia and therefore throws himself 
on the organized good will and honesty of the world. 
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In this day of confused international trade this seal, and the 
bond back of it is a guarantee of honesty and fair play to the 
purchaser or consumer, however far separated from the producer. 
He may count upon it as one counts upon the quality of hall 
marked silver. The international organization of Potentia in- 
sures the speediest, clearest, and cheapest result, by bringing 
to bear the righteous public opinion of the world, at any point, 
in the interest of fair play. 

I do not know of any age at any time when the world has 
been so confused, when it was so hard for the good man to know 
what to do; nor do I know of any age where the competition was 
the same as it is now, when one no longer competes in excellence 
of service, but, when the essence of commercial competition means 
that one must try to make goods that are less desirable seem to 
be more desirable than they are. 

That is why the seal of Potentia is provided under this new 
plan. I believe that we have in Potentia, as nearly an automatic 
means of making all the good people stand on one side, and mak- 
ing the bad man afraid, as the world ever invented. And if we 
ean develop commercialized life in that manner and divide it into 
those fields and inculcate a spirit of fair play into all men, the 
bad man will disappear and we shall have the right sort of com- 
petition which is, as I said, a competition which, primarily, com- 
pels the best to be put forward and which will destroy the present 
system of competition, which, primarily, compels the best man to 
lower his standards to those of the worst. 


EXPLOITATION OF UNDEVELOPED AREAS 


By Dr. Aurrep L. P. DENNIS 
Student and Writer on International Questions 


‘*Protectorates are out of date; you should not even use that 
term. You must now speak of ‘zones of helpfulness’.’’ This 
quotation was the correction of an official of the French Foreign 
Office made to an American journalist who had called at the Quay 
d’Orsay at Armistice time, in 1918, to inquire as to the probable 
disposition of German colonies and Turkish provinces. 

Unfortunately four years after the Armistice we find, as we 
look about the world, that many of these ‘‘zones of helpfulness’’ 
have been almost continuously zones of trouble. This is true not 
only of regions which were in debate at Paris so few years ago 
but also of similar undeveloped areas in both hemispheres, for 
such areas, wherever situate, have certain common characteristics. 

Their economic attractions appeal in historic fashion to more 
highly developed and organized societies. The exploitation of 
such regions is not a novel process nor are troubled conditions in 
the Near East, in China, in Mexico or in parts of Africa due ex- 
pressly to the World War. That great struggle undoubtedly stim- 
ulated many difficulties in the way of settlement of this vexatious 
problem. Indeed rivalries and methods involved in the contact 
of so-called advanced and backward civilizations were responsible 
in part for the World War; and friction bred of uneven and 
diverse economic and social systems has made peace more difficult. 
Such international and inter-racial rivalries are due first of all to 
the unanswered riddle of the countries—‘‘ Who own the earth ?’’ 

The history of the discovery and planting of America in its 
largest aspect is the story of the exploitation of undeveloped areas 
on a vast scale. Under reckless and prodigal hands the resources 
and peoples of remote islands and of many countries, in all econ- 
tinents, have also paid toll to the demands of modern expansion. 
Adventure, economic experiment, and organized business invest- 
ment have all had their share in this process. Particularly during 
the last hundred years the age of steam and of electricity has 
quickened and intensified such elements. The very achievements 
of our own civilization have thus provoked some of our most 
serious troubles today. Things that we boast of are in turn in- 
directly responsible for many results of which we are at heart 
ashamed. 
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Moreover the methods of commercial and political expansion 
have evolved in world wide international relations a new field for 
national policies. The economies of diplomacy have thus reached 
out to enlarge problems of race contact, of administration, and of 
armaments far beyond the domestic borders of the great national 
states. The rootages of peace and war for all the world have thus 
become entangled in distant regions and in alien soil. Questions 
of the lonely desert have become the controversies of crowded 
capitals; the jungle and the mine have set new and intricate tasks 
for our already complex civilization. Meanwhile across the path 
of orderly progress and of friendly understanding comes the 
lurching, powerful figure of human greed. 

The World War has brought fresh light to the analysis of this 
difficult situation. That great struggle broke down all reserves. 
It laid bare the skeleton in the closet of western civilization and 
it brought to laboratory tests the entanglements of economics and 
diplomacy in the exploitation of undeveloped areas. 

As a result questions which before the war were asked chiefly 
in the blind alleys of extreme radicalism are now common talk 
along the avenues of world politics. With a fresh conscience born 
in the recent travail of our great common tragedy men in the street 
are now using an Esperanto—a world speech—to discuss matters 
that were formerly confined to the patois of the foreign office or the 
dialect of exclusive interests. 

For this reason I prefer a first analysis of our subject in terms 
of human beings rather than of commercial statistics or of dip- 
lomatic notes. Oil, rubber, manganese, or phosphates can come 
later. Tons and dollars, treaties and concessions will follow. But 
first of all is the variety of human societies which are touched by 
this modern process or old habit of the exploitation of undeveloped 
areas. What different sorts of people are today directly and im- 
mediately affected in their home lands by this endeavor to answer 
the question: ‘‘Who owns the earth?’’ ; 

Historically that question has come to at least three different 
varieties of native populations in undeveloped areas. Exploita- 
tion has taken place in regions hitherto controlled by nomadic 
peoples ranging over large areas. The population has been sparse 
and social and political organizations have been savage and rudi- 
mentary. The result as seen, for example, in the early history of 
our own country, in the settlement of Canada, of Australia, and of 
Siberia has been costly to the native populations, The incoming 
herdsmen, planter, or miner, backed more or less by outside capital, 
has usually either wiped out or locked up the native population. 
In the case of our own Indians, there has also been at times a 
quasi-conversion to the white man’s ways or a limited absorption 
by the invading settlers. pies 

A second variety of native population is found in developed 
tribal organization within a fixed area and usually supported by 
an efficient and war like tradition. The attempt to exploit the 
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resources of such a region has led almost always to war. The 
colonial or commercial settler has at. times called on his home gov- 
ernment to force out the native population by migration or mas- 
sacre. Or perchance the diseases imported by the white man have 
done the work of extinction. Usually, however, a prolonged period 
of hostility has resulted. The exploiters have been comparatively 
few in number but they have been actively supported by the 
military policy of their own country. Thus the Spanish at- 
tempted the conquest of the Sulu Islands, the French acquired 
Algeria, and the British have penetrated into the interior of 
South Africa. Under such circumstances military rather than 
civil administration has been at least the initial basis of exploita- 
tion. At times alliances with the native tribes on more or less 
unequal terms has been the prelude to further conquest. This 
has been the common history of the successive Russian frontiers 
in Central Asia. 

In the third case the human factor is even more important. 
Here is the case of native state organizations where political 
history and strongly developed religious beliefs have given support 
to the ethnic and linguistic inheritance of a large, established, 
native population. These peoples, however, have not know the 
industrial revolution. The spirit of their institutions is barely 
modern ; and their territory is a rich field for economic development: 
on a capitalistic basis. Under such circumstances immigration is 
likely to be comparatively small and to be confined chiefly to the 
official, the planter, or the commercial agent class. The results 
of attempts at exploitation in such politics are apparent today in 
the Near and Middle East, in China, and to a less degree in cer- 
tain parts of Latin America. 

Today it is contact with this third class of native populations 
that is chiefly responsible for friction. The nomadic savage has 
almost disappeared where the white man is likely to go. The 
tribal polity is not sufficiently developed as yet to make a success- 
ful stand, or the division of such regions among the exploiting 
nations has apparently been generally accepted as definitive. In 
the case of this third division, however, the situation is different. 

In time past men and governments have said here is an area 
which is rich, for example, in an essential mineral which is nec- 
essary for our own industrial life. Let us, therefore, seize that 
region by our army and navy in order that we may have the 
exclusive control and distribution of these resources. Today, how- 
ever, we have to reckon with the newly awakened force of world 
opinion which is increasingly opposed to such methods. 

A second restraining force that we can reckon with is present 
unrest among the native populations of countries that are potent- 
ially rich but which are economically undeveloped. Even the 
most backward of these countries is now alive to the spirit of a 
renewed nationalism that is sweeping the world. Self-determina- 
tion in excelsis is a new anthem heard even in Asia. The fresh 
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human struggle of the natives of undeveloped areas in more or 
less organized national communities against ruthless exploitation 
from abroad has become a real factor. 

; In the case of Mexico, for example, national feeling was baldly 
illustrated by a former Secretary of Foreign Affairs in a con- 
versation recently quoted by Mr. George Marvin: ‘‘What you 
must get out of your minds in the States’’, the Mexican official 
said, ‘‘is that we want to be like you. We don’t want to be like 
you in any way. We don’t want your Red Cross down here, your 
Sanitary engineers, your roads, any of your expensive philanthropy 
or supervision of our affairs. We would rather, much rather, be 
dirty and sick and hard up in our own way than clean' and well 
and prosperous Americans. We are Mexicans. And we propose 
to remain Mexicans.’’ 

Other frank declarations of this new nationalism might be 
quoted for almost any undeveloped country in the world. Per- 
sians would say much the same sort of thing about British political 
control. The Chinese have repeatedly voiced their opposition to 
Japanese penetration. Futhermore good intentions make no differ- 
ence. Good intentions often pave the way to international dislike 
and to disorder. One of the chief reasons, for example, for the 
native revolt against the British in Mesopotamia was the applica- 
tion of western efficiency in the construction of public works and 
the introduction of honesty and justice in the collection of taxes 
where neither has been known for centuries. 

At present this new nationalism is in some instances passing 
through a sophomoric stage. In China real far-sighted patriotism 
is suffering from a threatened outbreak of Boxerism. Self-deter- 
mination for tribal or class minorities can easily wreck the best 
interests of a large population or check the industrial life of remote 
peoples. The economic unity of the world is so necessary for us 
all that political and military nationalism on the rampage, in the 
interest only of particular communities, spells disaster. However, 
such heady and hasty particularism belong only to a stage. It 
marks a natural reaction from extreme and coercive imperialism 
which, also, has been the bane of the world. 

In economic terms the gist of the problem has recently been 
stated by Mustapha Kemal Pasha. He said in part: 

“<Tt is evident that enslavement of a people in order to appro- 
priate the natural resources of their country is contrary not only 
to the spirit of the century but also to the most elementary prin- 
ciples of humanity. be, 

‘¢We think the oil riches of Mosul, which moreover are within 
the frontiers defined by our national pact, ought to be exploited 
freely for the common benefit of that region’s population and all 
humanity without a monopoly of any sort.’’ (N. Y. Evening Post, 
November 27, 1922.) : 

Whether the oil of Mosul is within the proper frontiers of 
Turkey is another matter. That is now under debate at Lausanne. 
Whatever boundaries may be drawn in Mosul, totally aside from 
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the question of where those boundaries should be drawn, the fact 
remains that, in speaking for the Angora Government, Mustapha 
Kemal was also defining the point of view of native nationalism 
the world over as to the exploitation of undeveloped areas. This 
view and this declaration might have been made in Persia. The 
Chinese delegation at the Washington Conference stood on this 
principle in their successful fight for the restoration of Shantung. 
In its essence it is closely related to the view taken by the United 
States Government in the aide-memoire of October 30, 1922, which 
was drawn by the Secretary of State for use at the Lausanne 
Conference. 

Essential parts of that document read as follows: 

‘“ As the object in view in submitting this suggestion [of wees 
ing American observers to the Lausanne Conference] is the elim- 
ination of any possible cause of misunderstanding, it is considered 
appropriate to call attention to the attitude of the United States 
in respect to secret treaties and agreements. It is not felt that 
arrangements previously made with respect to Turkish territory, 
which provide for the establishment of zones of special commercial 
and economic influence—such for example as the tri-partite agree- 
ment of 1920—are consonant with the principle of economic oppor- 
tunity. It is assumed that the Allied Powers will not now desire, 
and do not now intend, to carry into effect previous arrangements 
of this nature. 

‘‘The United States has no desire to take any action which 
might embarrass the Allied Powers in the proper effort to secure 
peace. It desives nothing which need conflict with the interests 
of other countries, if the principle of commercial opportunity for 
all nations is recognized at the outset. 

““The United States has no intention of seeking for itself or 
its nationals a position of special privilege, but it desires to protect 
its rights and to assure the open door.’’ (N. Y. Times, November 
1, 1922); 

Ambassador Childs in quoting these paragraphs further stated 
at Lausanne on November 25: 

‘‘This Conference may be glad to know that the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the people of the United States is in favor of 
this policy, not only as a national policy, but as one which, were 
it to be adopted by every nation on earth, would be, in contrast 
perhaps to the search for territorial or other special privileges 
on foreign soil, a powerful element in the establishment of any 
stable peace, the foundation for greater equity in the relation of 
nation with nation and a basis for more progressive economic 
development of territories.’’ (N. Y. Times, November 25, 1922). 

Moreover, these ideas of the present administration are in 
accord with the principles stated in a note of the previous, admin- 
istration. Regarding mandated territories in the Near East Mr. 
Polk in a note to the Allied Powers on March 24, 1920, said: 

‘““* * * Tt is the understanding of the Government of the 
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United States that whatever territorial changes or arrangements 
may be made in the former Ottoman Empire, such changes or 
arrangements will in no way place American citizens or cor- 
porations or the citizens or corporations of any other country 
in a less favorable situation than the citizens or corporations of 
any other power party to this treaty, i. e. the proposed treaty 
between the Allies and Turkey. (N. Y. Times, March 31, 1920.) 

Such definitions of national policy if consistently carried out 
on a large scale would seem to meet the essential problem which 
has so stirred the native human elements in this matter. To the 
organized native populations of national states in both hemispheres 
these statements may read as at least a partial solution of the 
problem of the exploitation of undeveloped areas. At present, 
however, such a policy is only a theoretical economic Magna Carta. 
To secure its adoption and general enforcement is another matter. 
Games are not won from the side lines. 

Furthermore this entire subject of the exploitation of un- 
developed areas illustrates in practical fashion the fact that in 
international relations politics and economies are two sides of the 
same coin. There may be a political or an economic approach to 
the same problem. Nevertheless Ambassador Childs was on sound 
foundation when he also pointed out: 

“Tt is not unknown to those who have observed the history 
of conferences and negotiations that few subjects may be con- 
sidered by themselves. I note, referring to the special subject 
wnder discussion [the political and territorial boundaries of Tur- 
key] that all the various points of negotiation in the end be con- 
sidered as a unit, and it is often true that not one detail of nego- 
tiation can be considered as isolated from the others. 

‘‘The representatives of the United States are unable, there- 
fore, to hear concluded the discussion of any territorial settlement 
which in its turn may effect other settlements without drawing 
the attention of the Conference to certain traditional principles 
of the foreign policy of America.’’ (N. Y. Times, November 26, 
1922). 

This clear appreciation that a sharp division can not be 
made between economics and politics in international affairs lies 
at the root of the entire matter. The economics of diplomacy is 
also a part of political foreign policy. 

For this reason in problems connected with the control and 
distribution of natural resources diplomacy now has to deal with 
practical social questions as to the supply of raw materials essential 
to national life. The World War taught us a great deal with 
regard to some of these raw materials, particularly with regard 
to minerals and their political distribution. I might use rubber 
or wool or jute to illustrate this matter of the politics of raw 
materials; but I prefer to draw my chief data from geology and 
geopraphy for they are in any case closely associated with human 


history. 
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Professor Leith of the University of Wisconsin, a distinguished 
student of the social and political relations of minerals, in a recent 
speech before the Council on Foreign Relations pointed out the 
facts as to the natural distribution of minerals, the limitation of 
the sources of supply, the increase in consumption and ‘‘the con- 
sequent necessity, if the world is to develop evenly, for move- 
ment of these minerals beyond international boundaries.’’ 

Professor Leith continued: ‘‘Mineral resources are limited. 
They are lasting assets, and exploration and development are con- 
stantly necessary in order to replenish our rapidly depleting re- 
serves. Not only are we concerned in such a movement, but all 
other nations on the face of the earth as well. It is common to 
the world, and in that field of exploration in backward countries 
lies a great deal of the international difficulties today, because of 
the desire of one nation to get ahead of another through the limi- 
tations of all sorts which often bring up problems of very serious 
diffieulty.’’ . 

By way of particular illustration there is the vital national 
problem of oil. In our industrial world ‘‘coal has been king for 
a long while. Oil is to be king in the future as long as the wells 
of the earth hold out’’ (N. Y. Times editorial, March 26, 1920, 
advocating the landing of marines at Batum to protect Americans 
‘‘engaged in the oil industry’’). During the World War this fact 
became plain. In terms of transportation the war marked the 
‘‘vietory of the (motor) lorry over the locomotive.’’ Lord Curzon 
declared that ‘‘the Allies floated to victory on a wave of oil.’’ 
M. Clemenceau when he was Prime Minister of France in a per- 
sonal letter to President Wilson appealed to America for additional 
supplies of oil, saying: ‘‘If the Allies do not wish to lose the 
war, then, at the moment of the great German offensive (in 1918), 
they must not let France lack the petrol which is as necessary as 
blood in the battles of tomorrow.’’ When the German armies 
overran first Eastern Galicia, then Roumania, and finally pressed 
on in Southern Russia their chief objective was petroleum. The 
treaty which Germany extorted from a prostrate Roumania was 
popularly known in Germany as ‘‘the treaty of wheat and oil’’. 
The late Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane, used to speak of 
minerals as ‘‘foundations of power’’. Today mineral oil is the 
cement of those foundations. 

An adequate oil supply for the future is even more important 
for peace than for war. It is essential for the industrial civil- 
ization of the world. Production increases; but the rate of con- 
sumption particularly in America, mounts more rapidly. There 
is undoubtedly enough oil for everyone somewhere in the world; 
nevertheless the protection of present resources and the develop- 
ment of new fields are absolutely necessary, even in time of peace, 
for the ordinary fundamental mechanics of the life of the world. 

In the United States, in spite of criminal disregard of prin- 
ciples of conservation of natural resources, we have been fortunate 
as to oil. We furnish on the average 66 per cent. of the total world 
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production of petroleum ; but because of our constantly increasing 
rate of consumption large imports of oil from Mexico are now 
“necessary to ‘‘prevent a deficit’’, Furthermore in the case of 
minerals like oil there is ‘‘only one crop to harvest’’. Petroleum 
is not reproductive. The gasoline that we use in our automobiles 
does not breed; it burns up. The future of our shipping and of 
our naval defense must depend mainly on oil for fuel. Shortly 
an oil port may be the equivalent of a coaling station. 

In view of these facts the conclusions of Dr. George Otis 
Smith of the United States Geological Survey as to our remaining 
sources of petroleum are exceedinly important. It is possible, of 
course, that the expert estimates are mistaken; new inventions 
may alter the curve of consumption; there is room for caution and 
conservatism. Nevertheless Dr. Smith says of American oil re- 
sources: 

‘‘Our last estimate figures about nine billion barrels, and we 
are taking out nearly half a billion a year’’. 

Unless some factor appears which is at present unknown, this 
means that within less than thirty years our national supply of 
petroleum will be exhausted and that long before that time our 
social and industrial life will be increasingly dependent on im- 
ported oil. 

In view of such a possibility as to oil and in view of additional 
facts with regard to the distribution of other essential minerals 
the entire subject of the strategy of minerals is a matter of national 
concern and of international policies. Under such circumstances 
the discovery and production of raw materials in undeveloped areas 
is more than a mere matter of profits for special commercial in- 
terests. It is a question for the economics of diplomacy. It in- 
volves a development of a national view with regard to our foreign 
policy in such large and vital affairs. The old question as to 
‘‘who owns the earth’’ takes on a new and a special meaning. The 
exploitation of undeveloped areas, therefore, is not only an affair 
of the relation of advanced and backward countries; it is also a 
pregnant. element in the relations between the most powerful civil- 
ized states. In time past there have been wars for markets; in 
the future there may also be wars for raw materials. 

Unfortunately international competition and principles of 
exclusion and monoply are already at work. The dangers of the 
situation led the International Chamber of Commerce in 1921 to 
pass a resolution declaring that,— 

“‘Tt ig desirable to put a stop to, as far as possible, the rival- 
ries between nations in their search for raw materials, to stamp out 
the causes of economic conflicts which may threaten peace, and 
to do away with the natural inequality arising from the fact that 
the riches of the world are unequally spread over its surface and 
to assure the rapid restoration of the world’s commerce’’. 

During the last few years our diplomatic struggles for the 
open door in the Far East in the Near East, our opposition to 
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confiscation whether in Russia or possibly in Mexico, our watchful 
concern as to possible discrimination against American rights 
everywhere is a program of national interest. 

This aspect of the whole subject is, of course, historically and 
practically most serious. The interest of native populations in 
‘undeveloped areas are obvious. Problems lying back of foreign 
investment and exploitation of essential raw materials in foreign 
fields are of national importance. What shall we say of the re- 
lations of foreign policy to such exploitation by private interests? 
What is the wise and legitimate scope of the economics of diplo- 
macy ? 

Already this problem has been further entangled by the entry 
of governments into the production and control of raw materials. 
Nationalization of resources is a program in many undeveloped 
areas. Likewise the connection of governments with private cor- 
porations is increasing. The British Government, for example, 
owns 62 per cent. of the stock of the Anglo- Persian Oil Co., which 
in turn has held 50 per cent. of the Turkish Petroleum Company. 
In more subtle ways governments are themselves influenced by 
private interests. Certainly it is doubtful if the Dutch Govern- 
ment would act in petroleum problems without the support of the 
Royal Dutch Oil Combine. In this country the proposal that the 
government should go into the oil business as it did into the ship- 
ping business has not met with favor. Naturally there has been 
on the other hand the appeal by private interests that the govern- 
ment should support by its diplomacy the claims of American 
concerns. In this connection it is apparent that if the policy of 
the open door were once accepted and applied everywhere there 
would be much less likelihood of private commercial interests 
begging for political support in foreign fields. 

Historically there are two contrasting views as to the pro- 
‘tection of private interests in undeveloped areas. Professor 
Woolsey of Yale has recently quoted Daniel Webster when he was 
Secretary of State in 1851; ‘‘No man ean earry the aegis of his 
national American liberty into a foreign country and expect to 
hold it up for his exemption from the dominion and authority of 
the laws and the sovereign power of that country unless he be 
authorized to do so by virtue of treaty stipulations.”’ 

Along these lines was the speech of President Wilson at 
Mobile in 1913. He declared that friendly relations with Latin- 
American States could exist only on terms of equality. 

‘“We must show ourselves friends by comprehending their 
interests whether it squares with our interests or not. It is a 
very perilous thing to determine the foreign policy of a nation in 
the terms of material interest.’’ 

He hoped to further government with the consent of the gov- 
erned.and for their benefit as against those foreign interests which 
‘‘are apt to dominate their domestic affairs, a condition of affairs 
always dangerous and apt to become intolerable.’’ 
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A second view was that of Lord Palmerston, British Foreign 
Secretary in the middle of the last century. He laid down an 
extreme doctrine of protection for the interests of British nation- 
als in foreign parts. It is the classic statement in support of an 
aggressive imperialism and it stands in direct contrast to the lan- 
guage of Webster. Palmerston denied in Parliament in 1850 that 
in the future ‘‘British subjects are to have that protection only 
which the law and tribunals of the land in which they happen to be 
may give them.’’ As the Roman citizen of old might claim the 
protection of his imperial citizenship ‘‘so also a British subject 
in whatever land he may be, shall feel confident that the watchful 
eye and strong arm of England will protect him against injustice 
and wrong.’’ 

Of this same general lineage in the economics of diplomacy 
was President Taft’s defense of so-called ‘‘dollar diplomacy’’. 
To substitute ‘‘dollars for bullets’’ was ‘‘an effort frankly direct- 
ed’’, as he explained, ‘‘to the increase of American trade upon the 
axiomatic principle that the Government of the United States shall 
extend all proper support to every legitimate and _ beneficial 
American enterprise abroad’’. But it would have tended to make 
bullets the final argument for dollars. 

The views of the late Secretary Knox on this point were in 
clear opposition to the ideas both of Secretary Olney, under the 
Cleveland administration, and of Secretary Day under the 
McKinley administration. These had used similar language, and 
Secretary Day denied that the United States should assume 
‘‘directly or impliedly any responsibility for or guaranty of any 
American business concern trying to establish itself abroad.’’ 

President Roosevelt in like fashion stated the practice of the 
United States throughout the past century when he said: 

‘‘Except for arbitrary wrong done or sanctioned by superior 
authority to persons or to vested property rights the United States 
Government following its traditional usage in such cases aims to 
go no further than the mere use of its good offices.’’ 

This he acknowledged ‘‘frequenly proves ineffective’’; but he 
adhered to historical American policy. 

This is at times a difficult line to follow. It is not a question 
of party politics; the language of both Republican and Democratic 
Secretaries of State has been practically the same. The pressure 
to modify it has often been enormous; but the chief reason for the 
creat opportunities now offered to American business is the belief 
throughout the world that the United States has no ulterior motive 
of political aggression and that we respect the sovereignty of other 
states. 

On the other hand American policy has been equally firm in 
its protest against discrimination and confiscation. To quote 
again from Secretary Hughes: When nations “‘have invited inter- 
course with other nations, have established laws under which con- 
tracts have been made and property rights validly acquired they 
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put themselves outside the pale of international intercourse if they 
enter upon a policy of confiscation.?’ 

Equal opportunity of American enterprises, the open door 
and the validity of contracts—these are sound and legitimate fields 
in the continuity of American diplomacy. By protests against 
monopoly and exclusion, by opposition to the dread hand of political 
aggression; and by the strategy of our denials of claims to special 
privilege the United States is building a positive foreign policy. 

An informed and vigilant public opinion has therefore, a direct 
interest in the entire problem of the exploitation of undeveloped 
areas. The question as to ‘‘who owns the earth’’ is as yet un- 
answered. The situation of native populations, their responsi- 
bilities as well as their interests, the need of both far sighted and 
scrupulous national policies in the economics of diplomacy, and the 
prevalence of traditional American principles in such matters are 
all involved. They reach toward the issues of peace and war on 
high ground. As Secretary Hughes has recently affirmed: ‘‘In- 
ternational relations proceed upon the postulate of international 
morality’’. These questions of the day, as President Wilson once 
declared, are not ‘‘mere questions of policy and diplomacy, they 
are shot through with the principles of life.’’ 

And what are such principles in terms of American duty? 
In all our power, because of our responsibilities in the protection 
of our national interests, we must remember that Naboth’s vine- 
yard was a liability and not an asset. We must recognize the 
rights of the primary possessors of undeveloped areas, for the 
general interests of civilization can never flourish on theft or 
merely selfish exploitation. 

We must take up the real burden of the white man. 

That is not a mere matter of governments, or machine guns, 
or sanitation. 

The real white man’s burden is the golden rule. 

We must cherish equality, not because we know that we are 
just as good as others, but because we hope and believe that others 
can be just as good as we. 

We must be ready to pay our share in the common cost of 
peace—a peace on earth which is ‘‘to all men of good will.”’ 


MONEY, EXCHANGE AND THE 
DEPRESSION OF TRADE 


By Proressor Irvine FIsHER 
Of Yale University 


Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen: It is a great pleasure 
and a great opportunity to be here this afternoon and to speak to 
an audience like this, especially as I feel that I have been given 
at least a chance to speak through amplifiers, as it were, and 
through you to reach many other people on a subject which is 
one of the most important subjects before the world today. 

A couple of years ago I met for the first time Vice President 
Marshall, and he immediately said, ‘‘This subject of unstable money 
is, I believe, next to the problem of world peace, the greatest prob- 
lem before the world today.’’ I would not go quite as far as that. 
I would say that this subject on which I am going to speak is one 
of the three most important subjects. 

The most important subject is that of eugenics, the problem 
of maintaining the human race, and I am very glad to think that 
before the Chautauquas there have been and there will be dis- 
cussions on this subject. 

The second important subject is the subject of the League of 
Nations or some other method of maintaining world peace which 
has been alluded to once or twice this afternoon. 

The subject on which I am to address you is that of unstable 
money and its relation to the depression of trade, to the upset of 
international exchanges and other matters, a subject which is far 
more important than most people realize; few people have any 
conception of it. 

The trouble is we think in terms of money; so, as in the case 
of the atmosphere which we breathe, we do not realize its existence 
until the pressure changes in some significant way and even then 
we do not realize the nature of the change. 

I am going to suggest, at the outset, that you may be interested 
in reading a little farther along this line, and I mention two books, 
one which I think is the best general book on the present situation 
in reference to the war by a Swedish economist, Cassel, published 
by McMillan, entitled “‘Money and Foreign Exchange since 1914.”’ 
in which he covers not only the experience of Europe but the ex- 
perience of America. The other book is my own book, ‘‘Stabili- 
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zing the Dollar,’’ from the same publisher; and what I say this 
afternoon is largely covered in that book, but you will find a good 
deal more there. 

My own master in economics, Professor Sumner, said: ‘‘ When 
you have a social situation to deal with, divide your presentation 
of it into four parts. (1) What is this social situation; (2) 
Why is it; (3) What of it; and (4) What are you going to 
do about it.’’ And so I will take up briefly these four heads: 

First. What is the social situation? What are the facts? 

Second. What are the causes which explain the facts? 

Third. What are the evils which ought to be remedied, con- 
tained in these facts; and 

Fourth. What are the possible remedies ? 

Now, first, as to the facts: You all know that the mark has 
fallen ; that the ruble has fallen; you know from what has been 
said this afternoon that all the moneys of Europe, or most of 
them, have depreciated. Few of you perhaps realize that the 
dollar has slowly fallen and risen and that money in general is 
constantly changing its value or purchasing power. 

This: upheaval which we are now going through is similar to, 
but greater than and more widespread than, the upheaval that 
was caused by the Napoleonic wars a century ago; but at that 
time there was lacking any exact instrument for measuring the 
changes and money. 

Now we possess such an instrument. This instrument is 
called an ‘‘index number,’’ by means of which we can tell not only 
that ‘‘the cost of living is high,’’ but exactly how it is as compared 
with some other time—we can tell, in more general terms, what the 
general level of prices today is and how it compares with the gen- 
eral level of prices at some other time. The index number is 
found by averaging price changes. If sugar has gone up in price 
during the last month 4 per cent., and wheat 10 per cent., I aver- 
age these two commodities and find that, on the average, they have 
gone up midway between 4 and 10 per cent. or to be exact 7 per 
cent., so that we may say the index number of the two is 7 per 
cent., relative to the 100 per cent. for last month. If the two 
commodities are not exactly equal and we wish to take into account 
their relative importance, and if we say that wheat is twice as 
important as sugar, we simply count wheat as two and take the 
average, not simply of the two figures, 4 and 10, but of the three 
figures, 4, 10 and 10, the average of which is 8, so that the index 
number is 108; or if sugar, the other commodity, is twice as im- 
portant as wheat, we take 4, 4 and 10, the average of which is 6, 
and we say that prices, as far as these two are concerned, have 
gone up 6 per cent, or that the index number of 106. These three 
results did not differ very much, and we generally find that the 
different weighings of index numbers and the various possible 
formulae yield similar results. 

In a real index number, of course, there are many more than 
two commodities. The War Industries Board had an index 
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of 1,400 commodities, and there are today index numbers such as 
those used by Dun, by Bradstreet, by the United States Bureau 
of Labor, and by other bodies, which have anywhere from 20 to 
400 commodities. 

This I have been studying recently and I have written a book 
on that subject and we now know that the index number is an in- 
strument of precision when used properly. 

By means of the index number we can calculate for the present 
and past. We know more about the price situation a century ago 
than the people living under Napoleon had any idea of. 

Professor Jevons, the great English economist, and the father 
of index numbers, pushed an index number back in England as 
far as 1782, and following this we find that the prices fell between 
1782 and 1789; that the price level was at a minimum in 1789, 
and between that and 1809 prices doubled. Between 1809 and 
1849 prices were cut in two again. Between 1849 and 1873, the 
price level rose. Between 1873 and 1896, the prices fell 25 per 
cent. 

Between 1876 and 1914, at the time of the outbreak of the 
war, prices rose in England 35 per cent, and between 1914 and 
the point of maximum, May 1920, the prices in England rose 
nearly three-fold. Then they fell by something like 45 per cent. 
in the case of wholesale prices. 

In this country we have a somewhat similar history, and 
you will remember that, during the Civil War, we were on a paper 
money basis and we found that, between 1865, when the Civil War 
price level reached its maximum, a paper dollar was only worth 
40 per cent. of a gold dollar, and from that time to 1896, prices 
fell about 50 per cent. They were cut in two, about double the 
fall in England, during that period. 

Between 1896 and 1914, the outbreak of the war, the prices 
in America increased 50 per cent. Between 1914 and May, 1920, 
when the ‘‘peak’’ of prices was reached in this country, as in Eng- 
land, prices rose two and one-half and then fell, and then they 
fell in this country also by 45 per cent. until about a year ago at 
which time they began to rise again. 

Now, these changes in the price level, which are very real 
changes, are changes in the purchasing power of the dollar. Fun- 
damentally it is the same thing to say that the war doubles prices 
(so that it cost two dollars to buy what cost one dollar before) 
as it is to say that the purchasing power of the dollar was cut m 
two; in short a rise in prices means a fall in the dollar and vice 
versa. One is the reciprocal of the other. I much prefer, although 
we are much accustomed to talk of levels of prices, to talk in terms 
of the purchasing power of the dollar, because, while the two 
things are equivalent, when you talk in terms of the dollar you 
eall attention to what is, as we shall see, the most important factor 
in the case. 
gee What do we find, then, as to the facts? We find that the 
dollar is varying, that the pound sterling is varying and, if I 
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should go over the same history for France or Germany or Russia, 
we would find even greater variability, especially during and 
since the war. But even without the effect of the Napoleonic or 
Civil War or the World War, even in times of peace we find these 
variations, only not so great. So that the answer to our first 
question, What is the situation? is that the dollar, the pound ster- 
ling, the franc, the mark, the lire, the ruble and every other 
monetary unit instead of being like every other commercial unit 
that we use—such as the yardstick, the pound avoirdupois, and 
the kilowat—is not a constant unit but is a variable unit. It is 
just as though you had an elastic, instead of a wooden, yardstick 
and could measure the cloth, sometimes stretching the yardstick 
and sometimes curtailing it. 

The dollar is varying and money in general is varying. The 
purchasing power of the dollar has already varied 100, 200, nearly 
300 per cent. 

The second question that we have to consider is, What is the 
explanation of it all? Nine people out of ten have entirely the 
wrong idea of it. They are accustomed to look right through the 
monetary atmosphere in which they live. 

Now, the average man and woman, seeing these changes in 
prices, think they mean that sugar, wheat, iron, coal, oil, and other 
things must have gotten scarce, and, that when prices come down, 
these things must have become. abundant again. 

You will remember before the war, when we were discussing 
the high cost of living, that all sorts of explanations of the cost 
of living were brought forward. Some said that the cost of living 
was due to the effects of the law of diminishing returns. They 
said that agriculture was petering out and that we were not getting 
what we used to get from production on the land. That was a 
common statement that you would hear people make very often. 
Some said that trusts were responsible for it and others said that 
the labor union was responsible for it, others that cold storage 
was responsible for it, others that it was the speculator and the 
profiteer. There were all sorts of explanations given and all these 
explanations contained certain grains of truth so far as individual 
commodities were concerned. 

But they had almost no truth as an explanation of the general 
change which is registered in the index number. 

The actual fact is that the master key to the variation of the 
dollar lies in the dollar itself. The reason that the dollar will buy 
less at some times than at other times is that there are more dol- 
lars; in the same way, it will buy more at some times because there 
are fewer dollars, just as is true of the mark and the ruble. 

Now, the curious thing is that you believe this of the mark 
but not of the dollar; you are thinking in terms of dollars, and 
therefore you can not conceive any change in the dollar itself. 
The mark, you see from outside and so you measure the mark in 
terms of the dollar. The curious thing is that if you are in Ger- 
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many you will find the Germans demanding to know ‘‘Why do 
you charge so much for the dollar?’’ and they have no idea that the 
mark has gone down. You do not believe me when I say that and 
I would not have believed it and I did not believe it about a year 
ago, when I went to Germany, until I was forced to believe it when 
I came to do business with the Germans. 

When in London I had a talk with Lord D’Abernon, the 
Ambassador from Great Britain to Germany, and he said, ‘‘When 
you go to Berlin you will find that the German does not admit and 
does not realize that anything has happened to the mark.’’ I had 
examined Englishmen in London on the subject of English money 
and they never realized that the pound ever changed. I next 
examined Frenchmen in Paris and got the same result, then Pro- 
fessor Roman and I together in Berlin examined twenty-five differ- 
ent people—that was about January of last year—some men and 
some women, in the shops, in the streets, wherever we met them. 

Out of these twenty-five, how many do you suppose had any 
inkling that the mark had changed? Just two, and one of those 
was a German-American who had seen it as we see it, at a distance. 
The other was an accountant. The remaining twenty-three did 
not know. We went into a shop and bought shirts and collars 
and so forth, and after we had nearly bought out the shop we 
asked the two women why they were charging so much. One of 
the women said, ‘‘It is true that they are very dear, I do not really 
understand it.’’ I asked her, ‘‘What do you think this is due to? 
You used to think it was the blockade that would keep goods out 
of Germany.’’ She said, ‘‘Yes.’’ I said, ‘‘But the prices are 
higher now than then.’’ She said, ‘‘Yes.’’ I said, ‘‘During the 
war you thought it was scarcity of goods but now the war is over. 
What do you think now?’’ Then she began to enumerate just 
the same things and the same excuses that we used here in the 
United States before the war, the same reasons for ‘‘the high cost 
of living’’ and you will find these causes all recited in my book. 
She said that the wages were high; she had to pay so much for 
labor. But I had been talking to one of the best authorities on 
wages and prices in Berlin and I had discovered that wages were 
only ten times what they had been before the war and that retail 
prices were 25 times and wholesale prices 45 times. 

She then cited freight rates and the fact that people did not 
want to work so hard, that they were discouraged. Then she said 
that ‘‘Government is very inefficient, extravagant, and I suppose 
that tends to make costs greater.’? We thought perhaps she was 
on the right track and I again asked her, ‘‘Does not the Govern- 
ment pay its own bills?’’ She answered, ‘“Well, we women have 
to make both ends meet, but the Government does not care. »? Then 
I asked her, ‘‘What do they do when they have a deficit?’’ She 
replied, ‘‘I don’t know exactly.’’ Then I asked her, ‘‘Don’t you 
think they do this? Don’t they print a lot of new paper money 
and put it out in circulation and pay their bills with that?’’ She 
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said, ‘‘Yes, I suppose so; why shouldn’t they?’’ Then I asked 
her, ‘‘Don you suppose that the printing of all this paper money 
and the putting of it into circulation has a tendency to make prices 
rise?’’ And she answered, ‘‘Why, no; why should it?”’ 

Now that woman had been the victim of this inflation in prices 
for eight years and that was the first time she ever heard it and she 
would not believe it. 

Why is it that we think that prices in Germany and the 
United States rise and fall without money reasons being at the 
bottom of it? Ifyou could look on the United States as you do on 
Germany and ask the simple question how would you ask it? You 
would ask, Is it more likely that when you find 1,400 commodities, 
those of the War Industries Board, for example, with very few 
exceptions, all rising during four years of war, is it more likely 
that you can find the explanation in 1,400 different causes, or is 
it more likely that you will find the explanation in one? You 
would say, it is much more likely that one cause should do it than 
1,400 causes. 

In the second place, we find that countries that have the same 
kind of money have the same kind of price movement. Before 
the war there was little difference between the price movements 
of Canada, America, Germany, England, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland and other gold standard countries, i. e., 
having the same kind of money. It is the same with the silver 
countries, between 1873 and 1896, namely Japan, China and India. 
Again, if you compare the gold with the silver countries, you find 
that they do not resemble each other but diverge in proportion as 
gold and silver diverge. 

Again we find that the price levels change, whether the stan- 
dard is gold, silver or paper money, with the amount of that 
money in circulation. 

This brings me to the matter of foreign exchange. Foreign 
exchange registers In a general way, inflation or deflation of the 
different moneys. The mark has gone down in foreign exchange 
primarly because the mark has gone down at home in purchasing 
power. It has gone down more in exchange than at home because 
of the fact that the marks have been dumped and forced upon us. 
But in a general way and with certain modifications, we find that 
just in proportion as a country inflates, in that proportion it 
changes the status of its foreign exchange relatively to another 
country that does not inflate. And so I might go on giving other 
reasons for our conclusion that the prime reason for changes in 
the purchasing power of money is the monetary reason. 

I wish I had charts and could go into it further, because I 
realize that in such a short time it is not possible for some people 
to be absolutely convinced. I am convineed and Dr. Cassell and 
other economists are convinced that the master key to price changes 
is to be found in money and credit substitutes for money such as 
checks. I do not mean, of course, that money is the only explana- 
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tion but I do mean that it is the chief explanation. The war 
did make Russia nearly starve and that searcity itself would have 
a tendency to make prices high even if there had been no inflation ; 
but the major part, even in Russia where this destruction of com- 
modities reached its maximum and in Austria and in Germany and 
in France which were also large losers of commodities—even in 
those countries—this factor of scarcity of goods was a compara- 
tively minor factor. The great factors in all cases that I know of 
to explain these levels are the monetary and credit factors. 

Now comes the third question. What of it? And there are 
those people who are inclined to say, ‘‘Nothing of it.’’ If that. 
is all there is to it, then the high cost of living represents no real 
pinch of scarcity but merely a change in our bookkeeping. If 
the war doubled our prices and we are just as rich after the war 
as before this war, it simply means that we have a 50-cent dollar. 
It simply means that where we used to say ‘‘one dollar’’ we should 
say “‘two dollars’’—a mere bookkeeping change. The average man 
might take this superficial view if he went no farther. 

Now, it is perfectly true that if all things were adjusted, if 
not only the prices that I pay were doubled but my salary as a 
college professor were doubled, I would be exactly where I was 
before in the purchasing power of my salary. It is also true that 
if the farmer gets twice as much for wheat and his expense is just 
doubled, his profits will be doubled. In short if everything were 
adjusted there would be no harm done, but everything is not 
adjusted. College professors’ salaries, as I know, did not go up 
with the general trend of prices. The trouble is that you make 
eontracts and they last for some time. Take a bondholder. The 
interest on bonds that a bondholder gets is, say, 5 per cent. and 
remains 5 per cent. under a contract, that can not be adjusted. 
Consequently he is affected. Any debtor and creditor relationship 
is affected for that relationship is disturbed by any change in the 
value of the dollar between the time when the contract is made 
and when it is fulfilled. If the dollar changes, then the under- 
standing is violated and the debtor and creditor justice is upset. 

But, grant that, you say; it still looks as if it is not an im- 
portant matter, because to the average man it is the same, ‘‘ What 
one man gets the other loses.’’ According to that, burglary does 
not make any difference, because what I lose the burglar gains; 
so I should not complain; the average is exactly the same! My 
answer is of course, ‘‘It belongs to me and not to him, and my 
sense of justice is offended by the burglary.’’ In the same way 
my sense of justice is offended by allowing the unstable dollar to 
play its pranks on contracts and take money out of one person’s 
pocket and put it into another person ’s pocket. 

That is a very big evil. How big is it? In the first place, 
take the savings bank depositors. Here is a servant girl putting 
$100 in the savings bank in 1896. She allowed it to accumulate 
at 4 per cent. interest and then goes in and asks how much she 
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has. She is told that she has $200 and she says, ‘‘Isn’t that fine; 
I have, through thrift, got $200 on the basis of the $100 which I 
planted. I have been waiting all these years, twenty-five or thirty 
years and I have now $200 grown on that basis of $100 planted.’’ 

In terms of dollars this sounds well. But, when she turns 
around to spend that $200, she finds that she can not buy as 
much for the $200 as she could have bought originally with the 
$100. She has been swindled, not by the teller, or the bank, but 
by the dollar in terms of which the banker was forced to keep her 
account. She has been swindled out of all the interest and some 
of the principal. There has been no such thing as interest in her 
case. Anyone who tries to amass a fortune in the way that Hetty 
Green amassed her fortune, if she began in 1896 and ended in 
1920, would have had her labor for her pains. She might have 
worked eight hours a day and at the end, even if she had not 
consumed anything and had accumulated everything she had 
earned, she would have had less than when she started. Like Alice 
in the Looking Glass, she would have to run as fast as she could 
to stand still! Hetty Green made her fortune when prices were 
falling. ; 

Another illustration that I have in mind is that of a lady I 
know. In 1892 she was given in trust by her father $50,000. This 
was invested in ‘“‘safe’’ gold bonds, yielding 5 per cent. interest. 
About two years ago the lady was in the city where the trustee 
was and I was with her. She said, ‘‘Let us go around and ask 
this trustee and find out what has happened to this $50,000. I 
have been getting my $2,500 a year from it but let us go around 
and see about it.’’ 

The trustee explained that this had been carefully invested, 
and that there was only one little loss, that her father had wanted 
some of it invested in Wisconsin Central bonds, and as they went 
bad ‘‘there was a reduction of 2 per cent. in the principal.’’ I 
also figured, and I found that this lady had lost about 66 per cent. 
on the principal. I told the trustee this and he said ‘‘No, I do 
not see it. I have been keeping these books honestly and carefully 
and I can prove that the only loss has been this 2 per cent, on 
account of the Wisconsin Central bonds.’’ I said, ‘‘That may be. 
The $50,000 she still has on your books is on your books, but that 
$50,000 today will only buy about: one-third of what it would have 
bought when it was given her.’’ I said that what she had been 
doing had been eating up her capital. I told this banker that if 
he had kept her principal intact, that is, the real value of the 
original $50,000, he would have had to reinvest out of the income 
so as to keep the principal high enough to maintain the purchase 
power it originally had, and that she would then have had today 
not $50,000 but $150,000 as the equivalent of the principal; and 
that if he had done that he would have had to put back all that 
$2,500 and that would not have been enough. ‘‘So,’’ I argued, 
“*she has not any income at all.’’ 
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Let me give you an illustration from abroad. The story is 
told—it may have been invented—of a Polish clothier who, a 
couple of years ago decided to retire, sell his stock of 100 suits and 
invest the money in some ‘‘safe’’ interest bearing debt to some 
man to whom he would lend. He sold these 100 swits of clothes 
and the proceeds were 100,000 Polish marks. Then he found some- 
one who would pay him 10 per cent. interest and he loaned this 
100,000 marks out at 10 per cent. and at the end of the year he got 
the 10,000 marks of interest and he said, ‘‘That is my interest, I 
now have 110,000 marks instead of 100,000,’’ and then he took his 
110,000 and found he could buy one suit of clothes with it! So, 
while that. rate of interest seemed high, evidently the real rate of 
interest was a minus quantity. 

To return to the dollar: You say if the bond holder has lost 
from rising price levels, who has gained? Well, the stockholder, 
the other party, the debtor. Or, reversely, if the bondholder has 
gained, the stockholder has lost. Let me illustrate that. During 
the war, let us say, prices were doubled. Here is a typical con- 
eern that had $100,000,000 of bonds and $100,000,000 of stock, 
normally earning each 5 per cent, or $5,000,000 of interest for the 
bond holders and $5,000,000 of interest in dividends for the stock- 
holders, making a total of $10,000,000, divided equally between the 
stockholders and the bondholders. After the war, what happened ? 
Normally, if this was an average concern and prices were doubled, 
and expenses doubled, the profits to be divided between the stock- 
holders and the bondholders, would be just doubled and that 
would make $20,000,000 to be divided, nominally doubled, but 
actually the same in purchasing power. So far so good. It is 
just merely a change in bookkeeping. But, will that $20,000,000 
now, in view of this price revolution, be equally divided as before? 
No, because the bondholder is bound by his contract. He is 
entitled by law only to $5,000,000, exactly the same figure as 
before the war, so this leaves $15,000,000, the balance, to go to the 
stockholder. What has happened then is that the bondholder 
gets nominally the same $5,000,000, but in actual purchase power 
it is only half that. The stockholder gets $15,000,000 where, 
before, he got $5,000,000, which is nominally three times, but 
actually in purchasing power only one and one half times what it 
was before the war. In other words, the bondholder has lost 50 
per cent. and the stockholder has gained 50. per cent., or in still 
other words, the tricky dollar has picked the pockets of the bond- 
holder to the benefit of the stockholder. 

When the price level changes the other way, exactly the 
opposite thing happens. So, the first answer to the question, 
‘What of it?’’ is ‘‘Social injustice, a transfer of wealth and income 
from people to whom it belongs to people to whom it does not 
belong.’’ Legally, the changed ownership has to be recognized, 
because contracts have been drawn in dollars. But we have been 
gambling in these dollars, and from the standpoint of social justice, 
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public policy, it is altogether wrong that there should be this 
arbitrary transfer from one party to another. Yet this goes on 
to the tune of tens of billions of dollars, and yet the people who 
are victims of it do not know it. 

Now this social injustice I have referred to—taking money out 
of the one pocket and putting it into someone’s else pocket—is 
cheerfully accepted by a public that does not understand it. The 
average man does not understand, yet he knows where the money 
goes, who loses and who gains. Therefore, what do we find when 
prices are rising? We find that these people who get $15,000,000 
where they used to get $5,000,000 are called ‘‘profiteers’’ and we 
pin that term on them. There are some people who will try to avoid 
letting this profit fall into their lap, but it really can scarcely be 
helped. Somebody will make what others lose. The president of 
a lumber company who did not want people to point a finger to 
him and say he was a profiteer told me ‘‘I am only going to take 
normal profits and therefore I sell twenty or thirty per cent. below 
my competitors because I am making a good profit and I am not 
going to be called a profiteer.’’ I saw him later and he said, ‘‘I 
soon found that secretly my competitors were buying of me and 
selling to the public, so the public did not get the advantage of my 
forbearance; and I found that even the people who bought that 
lumber were buying it back because they could make a profit.’’ 
Now, when prices rise the profiteer is automatically created. When 
prices fall who is it that has the money? It is the bondholder. 
You all remember in the campaign of 1896 we talked about the 
‘gold bugs of Wall Street.’’ It is true. Those were the people 
who were sucking the life blood out of industry, but it was not 
their fault. Yet the average man who did not understand it, 
would have you believe that J. P. Morgan and the other fellows 
in Wall Street were responsible for this, and that when prices 
rise it is the ‘‘ profiteer’s’’ fault. 

So, you reach a second evil, from unstable money, namely 
unjust accusations, discontent and unrest. I have had business 
men say to me when I stressed the stabilized dollar ‘‘That is a 
radical thing to do and I am conservative.’’ I have answered 
““The mother of radicalism is instability of the dollar and if you 
want to be conservative and keep your property and not have 
Bolshevism, then stabilize the dollar. If you don’t, you will be 
accused of the evils coming from its variations. Lord D’Abernon 
said during the war that he believed that 90 per cent. of the Bol- 
shevism in the world was due to unstable money. That is a little 
extravagant, I think. But I would say over 50 per cent.—if you 
could make any figure of such a matter— could be traced to this 
cause. We find discontent, due to misunderstanding and sometimes 
violent revolution, bloodshed, war, all sorts of results. In fact 
this unstable dollar is behind the biggest things in history, it has 
a finger in every pie. Even the war was partly brought about by 
it. I remember that shortly before the-war broke out I was asked 
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to speak on the high cost of living and there was on the platform 
with me a Socialist. I will not mention his name. You would 
all recognize him because he is a Socialist of prominence. I said 
that I believed the high cost of living was due to the causes which 
I have just mentioned, while he said that it was due to ‘‘capital- 
sim.’’ After we were through, he took me off in a corner and said, 
““Professor Fisher, I know you are right about that—I want you 
to understand I know that—but we Socialists cannot help making 
hay while the sun shines. This high cost of living is making 
Socialists because we are saying it is due to capitalism, especially 
in Germany.’’ <A year later the war broke out. You know from 
what the Kaiser said that Socialism was spreading throughout 
Germany and he was afraid of it, and it is an old trick of a 
sovereign when he is in danger and the danger of revolution looms 
in sight at home, to get up a war abroad; for that brings the people 
together at home. Now, do not think that I am so simple as to think 
that this is a full explanation of the origin of this great and appal- 
ling world war. But it played a part. It also had a great deal 
to do with the closing of the war. At the close of the war I re- 
member talking with a young American officer, and he said the 
chief reason he could find why the morale of the Germans gave 
way as it did was their complaint that, while they were having 
their small wages and while these wages were losing their pur- 
chasing power and while they were therefore unable to sustain 
their families at home and exposing themselves to death in the 
trenches—while they were going through all that, there were 
people getting rich in Germany, until they finally said, ‘‘We do 
not think we will keep on letting our families starve, when the 
only gratitude we get from the big bugs is their making money 
out of the war.’’ That is what took away a large part of the 
morale and had something to do with the ending of the war. 

T am just trying to illustrate, I could show you how this had 
a lot to do with the Irish situation. There had been a long fall 
of prices, up to 1896. What did that do to the Irish farmer? It 
made it impossible for him to pay his rents which were contracted 
for for a long time. The landlord he paid his rents to lived in 
England. He was generally an Irishman, but he lived in Eng- 
land, and the Irish farmer said, ‘‘I therefore hate England, be- 
cause I cannot pay my rent and the landlord is living in luxury 
there out of my product. I cannot make any profit to live on 
myself’? and with that suggestion came the suggestion to revolt. 
Then after 1896 the tide changed and the prices rose. What 
happened? This. These farmers were made prosperous. — But in 
the meantime, they had gotten their Irish up, so that the increase 
of economic power thrown into their laps merely gave them fight- 
ing foree. The starting of the recent revolution thus had its foun- 
dation in unstable money. The whole history in Ireland might 
have been different if it had not been for unstable money. 

In this country a fall of prices produced Bryan. It was the 
subject of his speech in 1896. The farmers in the West, who 
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were bled white by the fall of prices between 1865 and 1896, could 
not stand it. Populism came out as a natural result and the doc- 
trine that they should have one per cent. interest on money 
loaned by the Government or no interest at all was preached. 
Their mortgages were a millstone around their neck. Bryan came 
forward and said, ‘‘I have a remedy.’’ The remedy would, as a 
matter of fact, have been more serious than the disease. But he 
came forward with that proposal and they all flocked around him, 
and that is what made him and ‘‘16 to 1’’ in politics. 

What made this last overturn in politics and the overturn 
before? The factor of the unstable dollar in which our people 
were complaining, under the Wilson Administration, of the high 
cost of living; and when prices fell, as they did in the Harding 
Administration, what happened? That deflation hit the laboring 
man and it hit the farmer. It hit him, had hit him before, when 
Bryan came in. He could not pay his debt, and populism revived 
again with another name—the same discontent, from the same 
origins. It has had the same effect on the manufacturer; it dried 
up his profits, he could not live and make profit any more than the 
farmer did. What did he do? He closed his factory. There 
was unemployment. And so, when this last election came the 
masses said ‘‘Harding has failed. Why does not he give more 
employment’? and so this effect was produced on the last election. 
Of course, there were many other factors. All through history we 
find the evils caused by unstable money, and if we are going to 
preserve civilization in the future we must control it. In Europe 
it has reached tremendous proportions, it has wiped out the mid- 
dle class by taking away the means of livelihood, lessening the pur- 
chasing power of incomes from ‘‘safe’’ investments; and the end 
is not yet. This depreciation of the mark, the ruble, the franc, 
and so forth, is an index of some of the things the former speakers 
have told you about. The stabilizing of money of Europe is 
essential and something must be done to stabilize the money here. 

You will be interested to know that Congressman Goldsbor- 
ough has a bill in Congress to stabilize the dollar and that there 
will be a hearing on the 18th; and you will also be interested to 
know that a resolution has been passed by the Southwestern Busi- 
ness Association, consisting of farmers and bankers and other 
business men that have been struck by this deflation recently in 
that region, demanding that the Federal Reserve Board shall pre- 
vent the recurrence of this terrible inflation and deflation. But 
nothing will ever be done to regulate this terrible situation, a 
situation which is becoming more terrifie every day and is more 
terrific today than ever, unless there is an intelligent public 
opinion. That is the reason I have gone to the trouble personally 
to come here to talk to you in the hope that you ean pass it on 
to others until there comes a substantial public opinion that will 
sustain Congressman Goldsborough, that will bring pressure to 
bear on the Federal Reserve Board and express the sentiment 
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through the Representatives and Senators until we actually solve 
this problem. I think that we can depend upon the powers that 
be to either accept the suggestion that has been made in my book 
or else get up some suggestion of their own and solve this prob- 
lem. Where there is a will there will be found a way, and when 
the solution is found and applied we shall have one of the greatest 
boons that the world has ever seen, a stabilized money. 


ON THE FRONTIERS OF GERMANY 


By SaraHw WAMBAUGH 


I want to begin by saying that the ‘‘Who’s Who’’ which is 
so interesting, is too interesting about me, for it says that I am 
still a member of the Secretariat of the League of Nations.* I 
was temporarily a member, for six months in 1920, but I have no 
connection now, and I want to make it plain that any indiscretions 
I may be guilty of I wish to have fall on my own shoulders, and 
not on the League of Nations which does not deserve them. 

I am going to talk to you simply as a plain American citizen 
who has had and has still an absorbing interest in plebiscites. 

The study of the plebiscites held after the War took me, this 
summer, to many of the new frontiers of Europe: I became a 
veteran of frontiers: In six months I crossed frontiers thirty- 
two times, and twenty of these were in and out of Germany. I 
found that frontiers, even old frontiers, are not happy places, 
for all frontiers cut cross the life of a community. I discovered, 
too, that you find more hate and more history there than in the 
interiors. You are told of what happened in 500 A. D. as if it 
were a matter of the greatest moment in settling the problems of 
today. And, alas, the history is always one-sided history; they 
remember only what they have suffered from their neighbors and 
never what their neighbors have suffered from them. 

Just now, however, the mark is more important than racial 
antagonisms on some frontiers. The last frontier which I visited 
was that between Germany and Belgium. Here two small counties, 
Eupen and Malmedy, have been taken from Prussia and given to 
Belgium, after what the Treaty of Versailles euphemistically called 
a ‘public expression of opinion.’? Eupen shows how unhappy 
a new frontier can be. The people of the town of Eupen are 
Germans and they had always made their living by working in 
the factories in Aachen, or Aix-la-Chapelle, a few miles away. 
Now Aix is in Germany and Eupen is in Belgium. The Eupen 
working-men still work in Aix and are paid in marks, but now 
they must buy their food in francs, unless they buy it in Aix and 
are clever enough to smuggle it past the eye not only of the Ger- 
man, but also of the Belgian officials, both equally penetrating. 
And, on their side, the Germans of Aix cannot afford to buy the 
necessary Belgian visa which will enable them to visit Eupen, 
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so they are cut off from what was until recently practically a 
nea of Aix and where no doubt many have business and family 
ies. 

_Malmedy is, on the other hand, in a very different situation. 
It lies on the Belgian side of the water-shed and the people are 
largely Walloon like the people of that part of Belgium. The 
little manufacturing town of Malmedy itself is flourishing, as 
one can see by the new banks and paving. In the eastern part 
of the little county, which is agricultural, the people are German, 
but they are reconciled, at least for the present, for as they sell 
their produce in Belgium they are paid in franes and so are far 
more prosperous than the peasants across the border in Germany. 

I had gone to Aix from the Saar by way of Coblenz for I had 
wanted to see our Army of Occupation. At Coblenz I saw some- 
thing I wish to tell you of, for I found it very inspiring. When 
I visited our member of the Rhineland Commission, which is gov- 
erning the Occupied Territory, I saw hanging on his wall a large 
engraving of Lincoln and underneath it the words, ‘‘ With Malice 
Toward None, With Charity For All.’’ When I spoke of it he 
said, ‘‘I am from Mississippi; we of the South learned after the 
Civil War the bitterness of a military occupation. We mean that 
this oceupation shall not be bitter if we can avoid it.’’ 

In Trier, two hours west of Coblenz, I saw the Moroccan 
troops. They are not black, neither are they white, but a rich 
brown, very dark against their white turbans and scarlet capes. 
They were there as late as the middle of October. 

The Saar Basin is, of course, one of the most interesting 
places on the German frontier. It was carved, you remember, 
out of Prussia and Bavaria. The coal mines, which are the chief 
asset of the territory, were given outright to France in recompense 
for the destruction of her own mines to the north. The govern- 
ment of the territory was placed for fifteen years under a com- 
mission of five, appointed by the Council of the League of Nations. 
At the end of this time there is to be a plebiscite by which the 
people of the Saar are to choose whether they wish the territory 
to be given to France, to go back to Germany, or to remain under 
the League of Nations. There was a plebiscite in some of the com- 
munes of the Saar in 1793, but it was held under French troops, 
and in an atmosphere of deportations and terror. We shall see 
a very different kind of a plebiscite in 1935. 

The Chairman of the Governing Commission of the Saar Basin 
is a Frenchman, to which the Germans, in the light of the coming 
plebiscite, object, and I think with justification. One of the other 
four is a Belgian, one a Dane, one a German from the Saar itself 
and the fifth a Canadian. Both the German government and the 
inhabitants of the Saar make constant protests against the Gov- 
erning Commission, but these protests are never against the 
efficiency of the government, which is very high, but against the 
alleged political color of their policy. At the root of the German 
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attitude is the fear that the French will use their position, which 
is a powerful one, thanks to their member of the Commission being 
Chairman, and to the frane being of so much greater value than 
the mark, and to the fact that French troops are policing the Saar, 
to attempt to change the German sympathies of the Saar people. 
Their fear is no longer that the plebiscite will go for France nor 
do the French now cherish any such hope, but the Germans fear 
and the French hope that the vote will be for the League of 
Nations. Thanks to the Governing Commission and the intro- 
duction of the frane, the Saar is prosperous; it is the only place 
where Germans are living better than they did before the War. 
Under the treaty the French had the right to use the franc in pay- 
ment of wages in the mines. Seeing how greatly the miners ben- 
efitted by the exchange, the workers in the other industries grad- 
ually demanded the france, so that now about seventy-five per cent. 
of the people of the Saar are being paid in francs, while they 
are still able to pay in the shops in marks. So the miners’ wives 
are buying silk dresses and phonographs for the first time in their 
lives. It means, however, that the cost of living is higher in 
the Saar than in Germany and so those who are still paid in marks 
are worse off than if they were in Germany. 

The Saar political leaders are fearful of this prosperity. To 
counteract it they have brought innumerable criticisms against 
the Commission, some of which are valid, others not. In their 
nervous tension, they have been so sure that the government was 
unneutral that they are only just beginning to give credit to the 
League for what it has already done to soften for them the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles. To mention only the most 
important, thanks to the League, the Saar people have recently 
been given the right to elect a representative council to advise the 
Commission. 

The most interesting of all the new frontiers of Germany is 
that in Upper Silesia. This is in the southeast part of Prussia, 
on the Polish frontier. It is a frontier different from the others. 
It is both better and worse; worse, because it runs not through a 
thinly settled region as do most frontiers, but through the most 
densely populated area in central Europe; better, because it is 
a new kind of frontier. The line runs directly through the ‘‘In- 
dustrial Triangle’’ cutting cities from their water supplies, factor- 
ies from their electric power. Yet industry still thrives and where, 
in the part given to Poland, some German capital has chosen to 
withdraw, its place has been taken by French and English capital. 
The reason that Upper Silesia is not bankrupt is that it is being 
administered under an elaborate Convention drawn up by Poland 
and Germany, which for fifteen years safeguards, among other 
things, the free passage of the inhabitants across the line, the free 
interchange of raw material and cooperation in the use of the 
water and electric power. In other words this cut has been sewed 
up again, and it came about in this fashion. You remember that 
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when the Conferencd of Ambassadors found that it could not 
agree on what frontier should be drawn in Upper Silesia, it turned 
for help to the Council of the League of Nations. The League 
Council made a recommendation of a line as it was asked, but it 
said that with the line must go a Convention protecting the eco- 
nomic and social life of the area. The League Council even drew 
up a detailed draft of what the Convention should contain, send- 
ing its experts from the League Secretariat to Upper Silesia to 
study .uve area carefully and to talk with the people on both sides. 
The whole plan was at once adopted by the Conference of Am- 
bassadors and by Germany and Poland, who at once sent their 
delegates to Geneva to draw up the Convention under the favor- 
ing atmosphere of the League. It is a most elaborate Convention. 
Its 606 articles took five months of arduous labor. Besides the 
delegates of the two countries, there were eighteen experts from 
the Secretariat of the League who worked on the problems for the 
whole time that the negotiations lasted. It must be remembered 
that these experts of the Secretariat do not represent their coun- 
tries, they are there as individuals skilled in the science of govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact, even their countries were neutral for 
the men who had the most to do with the Convention were a Nor- 
wegian, a Hollander, a Swiss, a Canadian, a Spaniard and a Bel- 
gian. It is a new thing in treaties. It is the first time that such a 
problem has been approached from the point of view of political 
science. 

Thanks to the Convention and to the Mixed Commission and 
the Arbitral Tribunal, which are established by it, one on each 
side of the line to see that the Convention is carried out, there 
is some hope that the terror and hate fanned by both Germans and 
Poles during the last four years in the effort to win the plebiscite 
and to get all that was possible of the richest parts of the territory, 
will slowly be extinguished. But the hatred between the German 
and the Pole is an ancient hatred. It has been fed by the Poles’ 
resentment of centuries of oppression, by the Germans’ fear of 
the lower level of Slav culture. In Upper Silesia and in Danzig 
I heard constantly, ‘‘Poles and Germans never can be friends.’’ 
I hoped to find a better spirit on the Danish frontier for there the 
plebiscite was an excellent one, there had been no terror used by 
either side and the Danes are treating the Germans, in the words 
of a German resident of Denmark, like gentlemen. Yet even there 
I heard far too much of history and hate. Most of the Danes have 
learned a lesson from history, but on the frontier one finds many 
Danes longing for their ancient boundary of the Eider, and there 
are many Germans who hope that they will some day get back part 
of Danish Schleswig, or at least the little town of Tondern. Again 
I heard the same refrain. ‘‘Danes and Germans never can be 
friends.’’ 

It is a relief to escape from all this cherishing of the forces 
of disunion to the calm air of Switzerland where the history that 
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is remembered is the history of confederation through the bury- 
ing of differences. It is a relief to witness the sessions of the 
League Assembly in Geneva. Here I saw the representatives of 
the very people I had been visiting, but they were speaking in 
Geneva not of hate, but of cooperation in order to bring some 
order out of the chaos of Europe. 


EDUCATION IN MEXICO 


By Jose VASCONCELOS 
Secretary of Education of Mexico 


To educate is to prepare men and women for a certain social 
purpose. Men have been educated to make good subjects, to 
make good slaves, to make good friars, to make good artisans and, 
lately, to make good citizens. Sometimes it is through social con- 
ditions, sometimes through schools, but we always find that edu- 
cation consists in shaping the minds of men in order to serve a 
definite social purpose. Monarchical schools used to educate 
scholars to make them loyal subjects, theological schools endeavor 
to make good priests, despotisms try to breed good soldiers but 
it is only modern societies, civilized communities, that try to make 
good citizens; that is to say, men and women free of spirit and 
free in fact, able to think for themselves, te judge life with their 
own minds, and also able both to earn their living and to shape 
the community in such a manner that any earnest worker can 
acquire a comfortable manner of living. This is the type of man 
we are endeavoring to create in Mexico, and such has been the 
purpose of our educational reform. Now with this aim clearly 
in view let us consider the methods we are endeavoring to apply 
to our program. 

Edueators and writers of the old scientifical type used to say 
that our people, especially the Indians, and laboring classes gen- 
erally were hopeless as man was a product of his surroundings 
and his inheritance. The true Mexican was therefore, irrevocably 
condemned because his facial angle was not up to such and such 
Norwegian or Scotch standards. Besides, his immediate sur- 
roundings were of the poorest sort. But these same theorists used 
to say, also, that this submerged population was utterly incapable 
of overthrowing the military and economic despotism of Por- 
firio Diaz, the iron handed. Yet it occurred that Diaz and all of 
his army, with all the oligarchs and aristocrats of his time were 
defeated in the field and their methods of government were dis- 
credited. Since then we have said, quoting the gospel rather than 
the lengthy contradictory, obtuse books of scientifical pedantry, 
that all men are the sons of God and that all races are, or may 
become capable. Some excel in one thing, some in another. It is 
important for the world’s progress and enrichment that all men and 
all races shall survive and conquer freedom, economically and 
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politically, in order that they may be able to give full expression 
to their own souls. And getting a little further away from 
hypothetical science, but furnished’ with a good lot of common 
sense and a little of true Christian inspiration, we say to our- 
selves: It is our surroundings that close our way to salvation. 
Yes, science is right in stating that much; so let us change the 
surroundings and in opposition to the Spencerian statements that 
man is shaped entirely by his surroundings, we accept the thesis 
formulated more than a hundred years ago by Simon Bolivar, 
when, referring to the future of the nations of this Continent, he 
said: ‘‘If nature opposes, we will fight against nature and we 
will conquer it.’’ Today, as before, we believe that man can con- 
vert and re-create his surroundings. Civilization from its begin- 
ning has resulted from the constant victories of man over the sur- 
roundings, so we are endeavoring to change our old social organi- 
zation to create the new conditions of a better future. 

Almost everybody knows what Mexico was before the Revo- 
lution: A country one-fourth as large as the United States, in- 
habited by fifteen millions of people, among them twelve million 
illiterate, poor, subjected, all of them controlled politically by one 
man and economically by one hundred families. Public wealth 
of every sort, lands, mineral deposits, etc., had been liberally 
granted by Porfirio Diaz to native and foreign proteges and asso- 
ciates. Nothing was left for colonization and even the native 
Mexican had no chance of buying a farm because the big land- 
owner would not sell. None could establish a small business be- 
cause the big enterprises would not allow him to work under fair 
conditions. Politicians of the time of Diaz would say: ‘‘ What 
is the use of educating the masses? If they learn anything they 
will ask for more pay and more liberty and this will upset social 
conditions. So let them stay where they are, let them thrive or 
perish, but save present social conditions and the peace and the 
eredit of Mexico!’’ Exploitation and tyranny went on unrestrained 
to such an extent that one of the proteges of Diaz, a well known 
eattle-breeder succeeded in consolidating title to almost all of the 
lands of the State of Chihuahua, an area about half as large as 
France. After he had taken the land and the eattle he built 
homes and rented them to the people, retaining ownership over 
them! After building the home he purchased the flour mills and 
secured legislation to guard himself against competitors from other 
sections of Mexico. And so he sold at his own price all the bread 
to the people, and he did the same with beer and salt and meat. 
And if Porfirio Diaz, his master, had lasted a few years longer 
there is no doubt that this wealthy gentleman would have suc- 
ceeded in imposing a tax on the air, claiming the advantages of 
some hygienic scheme to have it purified. And then, I would ask 
any American educator, what would you have suggested to save 
a people subject to such cruel exploitation? I ask any true 
American citizen: What would you do if you could not be a farm- 
er In your own country, if all the lands of the United States were 
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held by perhaps one thousand families that would not work them 
or work them improperly while the bulk of the population was 
practically starving? ‘‘Tax large land-holdings,’’ I know that 
would be the answer. But in order to create new taxation laws 
you must conquer political power. That was the purpose of the 
Mexican Revolution, to wrest power from the land-owners in 
order to place it in the hands of the people. When some of our 
enemies denounce the Mexicans as bolshevistic, we always answer 
with facts. In reality we are a feudal state trying to become 
modern. We are endeavoring to develop conditions of land tenure 
similar to those existing in Ohio and New England and the 
Dakotas. If Kansas, with its thousands of prosperous farmers, 
is bolshevistic, we too, wish to be bolshevists. 

Coming again to education I will say that we are trying to 
change surroundings in order to raise up a better sort of man; 
we are changing the land regime in order to have not mere in- 
habitants but citizens and men. And I feel I can go so far as to 
say that the basis of our educational system lies in a better dis- 
tribution of property and the products of work. A forward-look- 
ing solution of the economic tangle is the first step towards true 
education, if our purpose is, as I have defined it at the beginning 
to develop not slaves, but free men. 

The Revolution, transforming the government, has put itself 
to further construction work in the solution of the economic prob- 
lems of the country. The people are electing their own officials 
and making their own laws. Already the average standard of 
living has improved, yet. progress is slow because we are working 
among the ruins and blunders of centuries of misgovernment and 
the late ten years of civil war. A strong moral current, nothwith- 
standing, is moving every citizen to become alert and undertake 
his duties with vigor. People that had almost. forgotten the duties 
of the state regarding education are now giving earnest support 
to a government, that through President Obregon, the most dis- 
tinguished general of the Revolution, has proclaimed the need 
of dismissing soldiers and recruiting teachers, of closing barracks 
and opening schools. Already thousands of soldiers have gone 
back to civil life and thousands of teachers are working as soldiers 
of progress in the city and country. And even in distant sections 
among the Indians, hundreds of missionaries, voluntary and 
official, go among the ignorant to teach reading and writing, proper 
habits of life and more efficient systems of work. These teacher 
missionaries precede the school and prepare for it, and have suc- 
ceeded in moving the interest of the whole country toward 
education. 

In order to give a strong impetus to the educational campaign 
the Constitution was amended to create a federal department of 
education. The department has authority to create and maintain 
all sorts of educational institutions in any part of the country, 
collaborating with the education boards of the different states of 
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the union, or acting independently as may be most convenient and 
practical. 

The budget at the disposal of this department has been for the 
present year over forty-nine millions of pesos or over $24,000,000 
dollars. To give an idea of what this amount represents to 
us I will remind you that the largest educational budget of the 
time of Diaz was only eight millions of pesos and the largest sum 
Carranza ever paid for education was six millions. Of course, 
the local government today, as before, continue to expend a reg- 
ular annual sum for their own schools. Proper arrangements are 
made once a year in order to secure collaboration between the fed- 
eral and the state authorities in school matters. Salaries of teach- 
ers have been doubled and in some instances trebled. We have 
succeeded in applying through large sections of the county a 
minimum salary for teachers of three pesos a day. The old min- 
imum was often as low as one peso a day. At the same time we 
have tried to develop a sense of responsibility among teachers and 
a sense of dignity by granting them the right to elect their own 
deans and chief of departments. We understand that in order 
to breed men free and independent-minded, we must have free, 
independent-minded teachers. This is the same as saying: ‘‘Pay 
the teachers as much as possible and allow them to organize ac- 
cording to their own knowledge and experience of politicians or 
of governing committees.”’ 

Together with the task of bettering the economic and social 
conditions of the teacher, we come to face the problem of educating 
the children. Naturally we are not much concerned with the 
children of the rich because wealthy parents can take care of that, 
and the duty of the State is to assist the helpless and show him 
preference. Our educational institutions of the old days, although 
limited in number, were very carefully organized according to the 
most modern pedagogical and physchological methods. But in 
this effort of reconstruction we were facing facts and we had to 
set aside some nice theories. For instance, we had schools for 
abnormal children in which careful tests were made and records 
kept. I had to do away with this doubtful luxury and excepting, 
of course, the deaf, the dumb, and the blind, who go to special 
institutions, we put all the children together in the same type of 
primary school. Everywhere we established a system of free 
breakfast for all of the very poor children. We saved in doctors 
in order to buy food, and experience has demonstrated that a good 
morning ration was more efficient than the doctor in order to do 
away with slowness of mind and weakness of character. There 
is, of course, a group of doctors that visit schools periodically but 
we try to impress them with the fact that we do not care so much 
about either advice to the children or official reports. What we do 
expect is practical attention and treatment. Our free dental ser- 
vice is being extended to every school. When we ean get the 
funds we shall establish free baths, swiming pools and playgrounds 
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in connection with every school. In fact, our scope is so wide that 
we may be, perhaps, fairly criticised for trying to undertake too 
much. But I must add that the teachers, and all of the men and 
women connected in any way with our educational work feel that 
they are acting not only in a social function, but also in a sort 
of modern crusade of uplifting the souls and bodies of their fel- 
low beings; the fervour they put into their work is a religious 
fervour ; their reward is not in money or promotion but in apostolic 
enthusiasm, in mystic joy. 

It was at first a sort of Pythagorean inspiration: things that 
are right, we said to ourselves, should answer the proportion and 
number. So we decided to subdivide the department into three 
branches. Later on experience has demonstrated to us that we 
were quite right. The general public educational work for the 
whole country is divided in the following manner: (1) schools, 
(2) libraries, and (3) fine arts. 

Compulsory education was decreed in Mexico about sixty 
years ago. Parents were compelled to send their children to school, 
but very often there were no schools. The government of Diaz 
established a few good schools in the main cities. Among these 
were several normal schools for the education of teachers. These 
have been a great help to us because they have given us a force of 
trained teachers which we are using now. A mistake had been 
not to send good teachers to the rural districts. We are now pay- 
ing the best salaries to those who accept employment in far-distant 
sections of the country and we try to send there the ablest mem- 
bers of our force. ‘ 

In the elementary schools we teach reading and writing to- 
gether with brief courses in history, geography, and arithmetic. 
We also have a force still very small of traveling teachers of man- 
ual training. These visit the smaller towns and villages to give 
free instruction in carpentry, blacksmithing and agriculture. Thus 
we answer to the principle that we apply from the elementary 
school to the university and which can be resumed as extension 
of elementary teaching and technical teaching. 

The elementary school is established in small towns; for the 
rural district we have an equivalent of the elementary in the rural 
school. Many of the mountainous out-of-the-way districts are pop- 
ulated by Indians that do not know Spanish. Naturally, our first 
step is to teach them Spanish, and as soon as they learn it they are 
sent to the regular elementary, secondary or professional school 
on the same terms that the rest of the population. A good deal 
has been written lately about the education of the pure Indian in- 
habitants, there being many who advocate the creation of special 
schools for Indians. But I have always opposed such a course 
because that would in the end create a sort of reservation system 
that divides the population in castes and colors of skin and we wish 
to educate and assimilate the Indian fully to our community and 
not to set him apart. In reality, for the education of the Indian 
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I believe we should follow the methods of those great Spanish edu- 
eators Las Casas, Vasco de Quiroga, who trained the Indian to 
become a part of European civilization and assimilated him, thus 
giving ground to the creation of new countries and new races, in- 
stead of wiping out the native or reducing him to isolation. We 
can see no difference between the ignorant Indian and the ignorant 
French peasant or English peasant; as soon as all three are edu- 
cated they become a part of the civilized life of their nations and 
contribute to the betterment of the world. And this is why I have 
not talked of the Indian problem, but simply of the problem of 
ignorance, aggravated by the indifference and sometimes the greed 
and cruelty of those that have education and wealth and do noth- 
ing that is efficient for their fellow beings. 

After two years of elementary education, we have the super- 
ior school that comprises another four years. Following these six 
years of primary education the pupil who can continue in school 
is supposed to go to our colleges in order to train for professional 
work. Of these colleges we have more than twenty in different 
parts of the country, the main one being a part of the University 
of Mexico. But the present plan of our department is to concen- 
trate our efforts upon the four large universities of Mexico City, 
Guadalajara, Yucatan and Monterey. But even more pressing 
than the problem of the universities is that of transforming our 
manual training schools into modern technical schools. Here we 
seek to train mechanicians of all sorts, and workers in applied 
science. One social class we are resolved not to breed in Mexico, 
if we can possibly help ourselves. I refer to the well known type 
of intellectual proletarians out of a job. These are a curse and a 
danger in modern society. We are trying to suppress parasitism 
and increase production. We propose to maintain one at least 
of these technical schools in each larger center of population. 

It has been said in Mexico that our Department is not very 
friendly to the universities. This is true only if one refers to the 
universities of the old type. We had two kinds of these antiquated 
institutions. There were the literary universities which we in- 
herited from the Spanish period. These created poets and gram- 
marians who were very pleasing but not useful. The other old 
type university was the scientific university with its teachings 
based on Darwinism, positivist sociology and economical individ- 
ualism. This created egotists that were not pleasing but harmful. 
At the bottom of their theoretical teaching was the supposition 
that progress fatally produces a choice fortunate group that being 
more capable and representing the selection of the species has 
almost a right to exploit and subdue the incapable. All these 
doctrines have been derided by the Revolution and by life itself, 
and when we came to re-organize the old University where Spencer 
and Leroy Beaulien had been the masters we asked ourselves: 
What shall we do with all this discredited thought? The answer 
had already been suggested to us by the people in their day of 
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anguish and of faith. And to the question, which is true science, 
we answered : The one that works for the good of all men, not one 
that divides people into castes of inept and apt, into white and 
dark, into civilized and uncivilized. The true science is in the 
old, deep, venerable Christian wisdom that proclaims the equality 
of all men with a full right of every being to freedom and happi- 
ness, whatever his capacities may be. Differences between men 
as a rule are a question of vocation and not intrinsic, and if a 
blond from Wales can make a good mechanical engineer, an Aztec 
Indian that paints his ware can make a good artist. And who 
ean tell which of the two is more useful to a true civilization? 
We try then in our universities to create a science that will conquer 
good, not only moral good but also the economic comfort of all 
men. For this purpose we need to develop teachings in useful, 
practical science that will allow every one of our students to be 
producers of work. We do not want professional men of the old 
type that as a rule only lived for politics or bureaucracy while all 
our natural wealth remained undeveloped. We have increased 
the number of our courses in engineering, mechanics, electricity, 
chemistry and agricultural industries and to all of this force of 
workers we are preaching the theory that the purpose of civil- 
ization is not to create select groups of individuals that exploit 
the majorities—this is Oriental statemanship—but civilization 
means that the capable and the strong should work to uplift the 
poorly gifted. This is what we understand by civilization, and 
any other brand of it we simply class as barbarism. By this we 
do not mean to ignore the importance of exceptional individuals, 
geniuses of art, of thought; on the contrary, we hail them and 
hope for their apparition, but the only true mark of genius is 
the capacity of working for others in the clear, Tolstoyan Christ- 
jan manner. Accumulating any sort of energy for oneself is 
cupidity, while genius is an exceptional amount of power to give 
away. 

In the matter of tuition, we reestablish in our universities 
the old Spanish system of making gratuitous every course be- 
cause the means of knowledge should be at the disposal of every 
human being, but of course an exception should be made as re- 
gards those that can afford it and should contribute to the ex- 
penses of education. In our universities the rich have to pay for 
their tuition. 

For centuries we have had in Mexico several important and 
venerable libraries. There has been the National Library of 
Mexico City containing about 500,000 books and manuscripts of 
rare value. There were also the libraries of Guadalajara and 
Puebla and other centers. But all these institutions were or- 
ganized under a system that made of our libraries tomb-like vaults 
in which rare things were jealousy guarded from the people, in- 
stead of institutions of service that take pains to open the books to 
the eyes of the people. We seek now to imitate the wonderful 
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libraries of this country. Without much changing the older 
libraries that are full of rareties, the Department of Education 
has been creating hundreds of smaller public libraries. These 
we have been distributing all about the country. The library, we 
tell our people, is the supplement of the school. After you learn 
how to read you must both know what to read and have the read- 
ing matter at hand. A good library may largely take the place 
of the school and sometimes it may even excel the school. A well- 
organized library is a free and fruitful popular university. 

It is as important to create libraries as to create schools. 
For many things there is no university as useful as a half dozen 
of good books. To create these libraries we have organized dif- 
ferent sets of books consisting of fifty, one hundred, five hundred, 
one thousand, five thousand, ten thousand volumes. Type num- 
ber one, the elementary library, consists of fifty books that are 
circulated in a box that can be carried on mule-back for the ser- 
vice of sections not yet reached by the railroad. Number two 
type, of one hundred volumes, is used for small towns and rep- 
resents the elementary type of a permanent library. And ac- 
cording to the importance and to the funds at our disposal we 
establish larger reading rooms. In the matter of accomodation 
we have not yet been able, of course, to build many suitable libra- 
ries. But we always manage to get one of the best rooms of the 
town’s municipal building, for which we furnish the books and 
the librarian. As a rule the local school teacher is granted a 
subsidy for keping the library open for two hours in the evening 
and making loans of the books to the homes. 

The rule we follow in the organization of a standard library 
is its practical value and present usefulness. Our sets include 
Plato, Esquilo, one or two Roman classics, then Dante and 
Shakespeare with half a dozen Spanish classics as Lope and Cer- 
vantes, and among the modern we give Goethe, Ibsen, Shaw, Perez, 
Galdos, Romain, Rolland, Tolstoy and Tagore. To these we add a 
few books on social questions, a short history of the world, a 
compendium of Elisee Recluse geography and books on the prac- 
tical arts and agriculture. Up to the present time we have es- 
tablished a little over 2000 libraries of this sort. Among them 
there are twenty open all day in Mexico City, containing a thou- 
sand volumes each, for the benefit alike of adults and children. 
To the latter we devote a special set of children’s books. 

With the purpose of supplying our own libraries and also 
with the object of propagating good books in Spanish, the Depart- 
ment of Education maintains comparatively large printing shops 
in which we are making readers for school children. These we 
distribute gratuitously. We made last year 400,000 that were 
distributed at once and we expect to make this coming year 
1,000,000. The machinery we have obtained for that purpose is 
now sufficient to produce that number. Some of the French and 
Spanish text-books of the secondary schools we are translating in 
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a form to be used as manuals for railroad workers, electricians 
and other mechanics. For the propagation of a higher culture 
the Department, through the University of Mexico City, is pub- 
lishing a classical series containing works by the authors men- 
tioned. We published last year 200,000 bound volumes of Homer, 
Plato, Euripedes, Dante, and Esquilos. All of these books we 
send free to the universities of South America and Mexico, to 
Normal and secondary schools, to the primary schools of Mexico 
for their schools libraries, and to our own libraries. Besides, a 
good balance of the editions are sold to the public at cost. 

In order to disseminate knowledge, our department, at the 
direction of President Obregon undertook the publication of a 
monthly magazine called ‘‘E] Maestro.’’ Of this magazine, 
60,000 copies are regularly printed for free distribution among 
the schools and teachers of Latin America and Mexico. To secure 
independence, political and religious propaganda are entirely 
barred. But we print articles dealing with literary, scientific, 
hygienic, historical, geographical and other interesting topics. We 
try to make this magazine known for the information it bears, 
rather than for its literary polish. Sometimes our articles in 
this review take the form of simple lessons, such as narratives in 
geography and history taken from the world’s best known authors. 
The review accepts no advertisement in order to be free from the 
natural consequences of that sort of patronage. 

The creation of the department of Fine Arts as a separate 
branch of our educational system involves a considerable change 
in the regime of our school system. This change was executed 
in spite of the opposition of some of our normal school teachers 
that resented being set aside in some matters. I refer to the 
teaching of singing, drawing and calisthenics in our public schools. 
It had always been a sad thing for me to hear the school choruses 
and to see the ugly drawings of the majority of schools everywhere. 
Naturally, I understood that a good teacher could not be at the 
same time, for instance, a fine musician and a good landscape 
painter. But we had hundreds of excellent musicians and skill- 
ful artists that remained wholly unemployed after completing the 
courses of our conservatory of music and our school of fine arts. 
So we decided to take the teaching of music and drawing from the 
regular teachers, appointing musicians and artists to go to the 
primary schools at a certain hour to give lessons in singing and 
drawing. This group of teacher-artists works independently of 
the regular normal school authorities because one can not subject 
the ideas of an artist in his own line to the criterion of any en- 
eyclopeadia professor. We have also formed a special body of 
the teachers of calisthenics. All three of these branches receive 
direction not from the school department but from the discussions 
of boards and committees in which every side of education is 
freely represented. And to the objection that a musician or an 
artist that was not a school teacher was unable to teach because 
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he did not know the methology of teaching, I answered that | 
preferred music to the methodology of music and drawing to the 
methodology of drawing. To the objection that the contact with 
the school children of two or three different sets of teachers that 
were not controlled directly by the head of the school would destroy 
the unity of education, I answered that it might destroy the tech- 
nical unity of pedantic authority of the old type of dean, but 
that a very real and larger unity would be found in the mind of 
the pupil. : 

The results of our new system have been demonstrated by 
concerts given to the public by thousands of small children. 
National and Spanish songs are sung accompanied by orchestras 
and bands, with a tone and a refinement that often cannot be im- 
proved in any theatre. These festivals are given on Sundays in 
the parks and open patios of the schools, and have constituted 
such a degree of artistic success that we are now developing the 
system throughout the country. 

Together with the development of art in the schools we are 
establishing in the large cities choral groups composed of the 
common people. In the City of Mexico we have divided the pop- 
ulation into eighteen sections in each of which we maintain a night 
school for the teaching of music in general and singing in partic- 
ular. Every group contains a maximum of a thousand voices 
that are taught by the same system as in the schools. Every 
Sunday morning in the public theatres and moving picture houses 
we conduct concerts and lectures, in which, at present, a little 
over 20,000 people take part not only as spectators but as active 
creators of some form of beauty. 

For the promotion of physical culture we are organizing, as 
I have said, but we cannot as yet boast of any considerable suc- 
cess. Next year we expect to be a little better provided with the 
material means we require in this field. 

The Division of the Department of Education into three 
branches finds its reflex in the organization of our new type of 
primary school. In the new school buildings we are completing in 
Mexico City we have had in mind the three departments. The 
building is divided into classrooms for school proper; a large 
reading-room, which serves as library not only for the school 
children but also for the adults of the vicinity; an open-air stad- 
ium, with a seating capacity for three or four thousand persons 
assembled for choral singing, dancing, or any social purpose what- 
soever. Finally we wish to add playgrounds, as in all of our edu- 
cational institutions, we try to have the three departments of 
our work intermingle and complete one another. Sometimes we 
build a separate lecture room. When this is impossible we use 
the library for lectures and moving picture exhibitions. We hope 
to furnish each school with shops for a manual training depart- 
ment. We shall have then not merely schools but social centers 
for the promotion of general culture. We are even bold enough | 
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to hope that the day will come when the community life will center 
in the school and functions broadly through the means it furnishes 
to young and old alike. 

A true social and educational movement is not complete if 
it lacks the inspiration of a higher purpose, a nobler ideal. The 
conquest of liberty, of economic values, of physical comforts and 
luxuries, can never be enough by itself. The ultimate motive 
of human life must be higher than even the best social objective. 
So we must have in mind a clear idea of what we are going to do 
with our wealth and our power. And this is what we have set 
ourselves to bring again and again to the minds of our Mexican 
children, that higher purpose to which everything else must be 
devoted. Not only is the common man to be a free man. Not 
only is he to produce and consume in comfort. He is to remember, 
also, his duty of contributing to the creation of a better type of 
world culture. Mexico shares this great duty and privilege with 
all the progressive and advancing nations of the world. Someone 
may think, perhaps, that I am exaggerating the part of my coun- 
try. Do I mean, indeed, that Mexico is to contribute something 
peculiar to world civilization? I shall answer a decided ‘‘Yes’’ 
to the question which may have been asked with a smile. Yes, 
what nation in the world is more gifted than Mexico with tradi- 
tion, with originality and with culture-producing surroundings? 
And the case of Mexico is not an isolated case. Mexico is only one 
of a group of nations of the same blood and tongue; a vast contin- 
ent that sooner or later will have to come together. I believe that 
race sentiment is even more important than patriotism. Patriot- 
ism, national patriotism, very often derives from political or geo- 
graphical conditions that are artificial or simply material in char- 
acter. Race sentiment springs from differences of spiritual char- 
acter. It follows the deep-rooted design of Providence to pro- 
duce differences among men in order to diversify and enrich the 
expression of the human soul. The true progress of the world 
demands that no race impose its peculiar traits upon any other. 
Our differing capacities make life more interesting and pleasing. 

In our large section of the world, in blessed Latin-America, 
we have the responsibility of giving growth to a new vast expres- 
sion of the Latin spirit, and whoever should try to quell this 
powerful soul movement would be killing progress and suppressing 
life. I imagine a very near future in which nationalities will 
merge in large race federations. The world will then be divided 
in four or five great powers cooperating for all that is good and 
beautiful, but expressing the good and the beautiful each in its 
own manner; the English race in the north; the Latin-Iberian in 
the south; the Russians and Japanese race in Asia, perhaps the 
Hindu, and all of this vast aggregation of peoples united in the 
common purpose of giving full growth to the contents of the soul 
so that through knowledge and joy it may conquer salvation. We 
teach then in Mexico not only the patriotism of Mexico, but the 
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patriotism of Latin America, a vast country, a large continent 
open to all mankind, to all races, and to all colors of skins, in 
order to constitute a new and a better experiment of life. An 
experiment based not only in utility but mainly in that beauty 
that our people seek instinctively, for beauty is the supreme law 
of God to all of our southern races. This modern tendency to 
organize in large ethnical federations is not at all dangerous, as 
most nationalisms usually are, because it is spiritual in tendency, 
and acknowledges from the start the necessity of cooperation from 
every human soul. It is larger in scope than nationalism and it 
will pave the way for that internationalism that will bring the true 
brotherhood of all men. 


THE PARIS CONFERENCE AND 
AFTERWARDS 


By Mark SuLLIVAN 


It has interested me very greatly, I ventured to hope it may 
interest you, to take this skein of events for the last three or four 
years, and try to draw through them, a sequence, an order of 
events as they happened—try to survey them and see if we can not 
put our fingers on the place where the world, so to speak, got off 
the track. 

I take it most of us will agree—hardly any of us are optimistie, 
but we will all agree—that we have run somewhat off the track. 
What I have in mind is to follow these events and try to put our 
fingers on the precise thought of where we went off. Somebody 
else—some of the statesmen—will come forward later, and will 
tell us how to put it back on again. 

If you leave that analogy for a moment and go by the analogy 
of the automobile, I will put it this way: It was put this way 
to me once by a man for whom we have all a profound respect. 
This man said the world is now like this. If you conceive of the 
world as an automobile, and if you conceive that on August 1, 
1914, the Kaiser threw the engine into reverse! if you conceive 
that your engine has been in reverse for four or five or six years 
of the war, then you will admit that the automobile has not yet 
been put back into forward gear, but is somewhere in a mudhole, 
or at the foot of a hill, with its power being used up and the 
mechanism rapidly running down. If you take that as a view of 
the world as it is, it is not a very optimistic picture. 

Now, what I have in mind is to try to put our fingers on 
just what happened, and find why we are not as far ahead now 
as we hoped to be four years ago when the Armistice came. We 
are not today where we then hoped to be. What I have in mind is 
to try to see if we can identify the things that have kept us from 
getting further ahead. 

The material for this has become available to those of us 
whose occupation happen to be in that line and who saw a good 
deal of things as they went along. Also there is an amount of 
material coming out in the shape of books, of reminiscences, with 
which any one of you can come pretty close to putting your finger 
on just what went on, and why, and where. 
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In this whole thing, of course, in the drama as I see it,—and 
any one of you might arrive at a little different analysis of it— 
in attempting to find a pattern, of course Mr. Wilson is the lead- 
ing figure. Many of you here in Washington for the time being, 
if not all of you, may happen to see Mr. Wilson on the street. 
I had an experience a short time ago. My home happens to be 
within a few blocks of Mr. Wilson’s home, and as I was leaving 
my home in a taxi, I just noticed coming toward me one of those 
electric automobiles which are common in Washington. My eyes 
took it in for a moment, then my eyes passed to the man in the car, 
and instantly I recognized Mr. Wilson. 

Before I even recognized that the man was Mr. Wilson, I got 
the impression of one of those figures that cross the earth once in 
a generation; one of those fine, unusual personalities that, were 
you never to see him before or again, you would recognize. him 
instantly as an unusual man, and as a man who had had experi- 
ences of enormous depth. 

In this pattern of events as I see them, Wilson is the central 
character. If you attempt to put your finger on the one thing 
which, more than any other one thing, caused the difficulties, you 
find it was a certain state of mind in which most of us were pre- 
ceding the war, the state of mind which Mr. Wilson reflected. 

When the war began in 1914, our first reaction to it, our first 
official reaction to it, was one of rigidly guarded neutrality. You 
recall one of the first things that happened was that Mr. Bryan 
was at first not disposed to let any American banker loan money 
to either of the contestants; and, after that on a later occasion, 
Mr. Wilson said that we must maintain ‘‘neutrality even in 
thought as well as in deed,’’ That was our first reaction, and a 
high minded reaction, as far as the President was concerned, who 
had a position of responsibility to live up to. 

As things went on, the flame of war went higher and higher, 
and it came to Mr. Wilson’s mind that we could not preserve our- 
selves as distant from the war as he had hoped to, and we could not 
continue to preserve ourselves as distant as we had managed to 
keep ourselves. When I speak of what Mr. Wilson thought, I 
rely for evidence only on things that he said or did at the time; 
things that are entirely open to any of you to observe. Another 
source of evidence is available in several books that have recently 
been published. Mr. Lane’s letters containing accounts of the 
Cabinet meetings, the two volumes written by Mr. Baker, and other 
books of reference and reports that have been published recently 
which will give you the facts that I am relating now. 

This is the only kind of evidence you can rely on. One of the 
most common forms of doing injustice and getting off on the wrong 
side of things is the habit of saying loosely that a man thought so 
and so; that a man’s motive was this or that. What a man’s 
motives and purposes are are things within his own skull, and it is 
difficult to guess what they are. The only safe way to make any 
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deductions for the purposes of the consideration of this question 
is to resort to such things as I have already referred to, Mr. Lane’s 
letters written to his brother, describing cabinet meetings, and 
things of that sort. So when I say ‘‘the American official point 
of view’’, I merely say what is open to everyone to know. 

As the war went on, it became increasingly apparent to Mr. 
Wilson that it was going to be difficult to keep as far away from 
war as he had hoped to. Finally, as we got more and more iden- 
tified with things, and as the war got more and more tense, Mr. 
Wilson visualized the end of the war, not as victory by either 
side; but visualized the ending with the two contestants equally 
exhausted, but neither conquering the other. There can not be 
much doubt about this. That was the way he expected the war 
would end, and furthermore he undoubtedly came to the point 
of view where he thought that was the most desirable way for the 
war to end. He thought that if one of the two should conquer 
the other, it would be a perpetuation of the old order; and he 
would have to look forward to a world in which there would be 
great armed nations. President Wilson had to consider whether 
it was possible for the United States to exist unarmed in a world 
where other armed nations existed, and he had to consider the 
alternative, ‘‘ What shall the United States do? Shall the United 
States join in this competition of armaments or seek some other 
way of preserving peace in the world?’’ And, in considering these 
alternatives he thought that the best possible outcome would be 
one in which the two opponents, equally exhausted, neither the 
conqueror, would relinquish arms. So it was on that that Mr. 
Wilson rested his theory of ‘‘peace without victory’’. 

At that point he had the vision of going in from the outside, 
with the backing of America, and pressing down on both sides 
a peace which did not take account of either combatant as con- 
queror, a peace that would result in the ending of war. 

Mr. Wilson undoubtedly had that vision before we entered 
the war. But Germany, by her conduct, made it impossible for 
us to stay out, and so we went in and fought against Germany. 
And at this point, let us say we fought the war as vigorously as 
we could. Our paw was in the war as completely and positively 
as it could be. 

Through it all, the evidence is that Mr. Wilson maintained 
his vision of bringing the war to an end with neither side the 
conquered. He visualized the end as a settlement based on the 
one word ‘‘peace’’, a peace which would make all future war im- 
possible. 

On that theory, Mr. Wilson set down the Fourteen Points 
as the objects of the war. 

Now, this pattern I am trying to trace rests on the assumption 
that the Fourteen Points constituted a contract with the world. 
Mr. Wilson gave out the Fourteen Points as the objects of the war 
and said that they would be the basis of the peace. 
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The world accepted it. No voice was raised against it here in 
America. As regards the other Allies, Lloyd George said, ‘‘Yes, 
these are the objects of the war.’’ As a matter of fact, Lloyd 
George had a peculiar reason for approving the Fourteen Points 
at that moment. The Fourteen Points were acceptable to Mr. 
Lloyd George because, earlier in the war, Great Britain had made 
certain secret treaties with Russia, France and Japan, through 
which they divided up all the conquered territory, al! the lands 
and so forth that they would win in the war. As Colonel House 
said, ‘‘They were dividing the bear-skin before they killed the 
bear.”’ 

They all made this division of the spoils, looking to the end 
of the war, and among other things, they divided up Asia-Minor 
between Italy, Great Britain and France, and that was the way 
they got Italy into the war. Italy came into the war at a price. 
Those already in the war promised that Italy should have consid- 
erable sections of territory in the Mediterranean, and such things 
as that. 

Now, these treaties had been made along the old fashioned 
idea of war. These treaties were secret treaties providing for the 
taking of the spoils from the enemy. But when the Russian 
Revolution came along Lenine and Trotsky got access to the old 
archives and discovered these secret treaties. Then they strateg- 
ically passed them on to Great*Britain, to the Labor Barty; and 
members of the British Labor Party became interested and they 
said, ‘‘We are not fighting for treaties that will give territory to 
Italy, we are not fighting for the purpose of dividing up terri- 
tories.’’ The net result was that a divergence of publie opinion 
was created throughout Britain, and so Mr. Lloyd George had 
this means and this motive for pacifying the Liberals and Labor 
Party in England. He repudiated entirely the old secret treaties, 
ae said, ‘‘The Fourteen Points are what the Allies are fighting 
or. 

So you had that situation. In addition to that, here at home 
our government managed to get the Fourteen Points before the 
German soldiers and the people in the interior of Austria. 
Through our bureau of Public Information, under Mr. Creel, 
laborious pains were taken to get these points throughout the 
enemy country and these, with Mr. Wilson’s speeches in which he 
said ‘‘We have no quarrel with the German people,’’ were dis- 
tributed widely among the German soldiers, and in their own 
language. 

I rest my whole theory on the assumption that these Fourteen 
Points constituted a contract not only with the enemy, but with 
the world as a whole. You can not prove that contract by formal 
consent except so far as Lloyd George and other representative 
statesmen assented to it. 

In any event, the war went on to the end, and in the ending 
of the war the acceptance of the Fourteen Points by the Germans - 
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had an integral part. The German people, through the Kaiser, 
taking Mr. Wilson’s promise in good faith, refused to fight longer 
and brought about the Armistice. 

In the correspondence leading up to the Armistice, these 
Fourteen Points were incorporated. At that time we thought it 
was important to make sure that the Germans were committed 
to the Fourteen Points, and when the Germans said, ‘‘We want to 
make a peace based on the Fourteen Points, and we ask for an 
armistice’’, Mr. Wilson replied saying, ‘‘Do you mean to make 
a peace based on the Fourteen Points, and are you merely asking 
for an armistice for the purpose of the application of the principles 
of the Fourteen Points to the concrete cases that are affected?’’, 
and the Germans said, ‘‘ Yes, we mean a peace based on the Four- 
teen Points, and we ask an armistice for the purpose of discussing 
the application of the Fourteen Points.’’ 

Thereupon Mr. Wilson again reinforced it, and said, ‘‘Sinee 
you want to make a peace based on the Fourteen Points, I refer 
the correspondence to the Allied military command.’’ 

And at this point the first one of the Fourteen Points was 
thrown overboard, and this violation of the Fourteen Points con- 
stituted the beginning of trouble. 

Mr. Wilson turned the correspondence over to the military 
command, and they studied it. ‘‘We will grant an armistice on 
the sae oe Points excepting one,’’ said the British, ‘‘namely, 
that of fréedom of the seas. We reserve that, we do not quite 
understand fully what it means.’’ That was the first encroach- 
ment on the sanctity and dignity of the Fourteen Points. In any 
event the armistice came, and the process of throwing overboard 
more of the Fourteen Points was begun by Lloyd George. He 
was Premier only by virtue of a party truce, and he wanted clear 
title for himself. Also, it was time for an election to be held. 
Lloyd George called the election for the 18th of December, the 
Armistice having occurred five weeks before. 

In that campaign in Great Britain, Northeliffe’s press was 
politically at odds with Lloyd George. The Northcliffe papers 
started a slogan for the British elections and the slogan was that 
Lloyd George must hang the Kaiser and make Germany pay the 
entire cost of the war. The Northcliffe press spread that through 
England, the slogan that the Kaiser must hang and that Germany 
must pay the entire cost of the war. And so the British electorate 
and the voters put it up to Lloyd George, and they said, ‘‘If we 
elect you to office, and you have control, will you hang the Kaiser 
and make Germany pay the entire cost?’’ Lloyd George, seeing 
his dilemma, knowing he had given prior support to the Fourteen 
Points, hesitated before personally giving the pledge that the 
British electorate demanded. 

But the other members who were being elected at that time 
came out and gave it. Finally, shortly before the election, Lloyd 
George gave it in this way: ‘‘We will put the Kaiser on trial 
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for his life before an impartial tribunal, and make Germany pay 
to the last farthing.”’ ! 

An interesting dispute arose later on, however, as to whether 
Lloyd George meant ‘‘we will make Germany pay to the last 
farthing that Germany is able to pay.’’ But undoubtedly the 
people thought that Lloyd George had promised to make Germany 
pay the entire cost of the war, including the pensions for British 
soldiers, and separation allowances. 

All that, of course, the promise which Lloyd George made to 
the British people to make Germany pay the pensions and separa- 
tion allowances—that was in violation of one of Mr. Wilson’s 
principles, which said only the cost of the war should be collected, 
and there should be no puntive indemnities. 

That brings us up to the time of the Peace Conference, by 
which time two of the points had been violated. If you are trying 
to put your finger on the point where things began to go wrong, 
it was there. You might say further that the thing which Mr. 
Wilson ought to have done was to have stood firm on the Fourteen 
Points, and that they constituted a contract. Whatever his motive 
or reason, the time went by and Mr. Wilson did not make this 
objection, and then the Peace Conference resulted in one after 
another of the Fourteen Points falling by the wayside. Mr. Wil- 
son seeing the Fourteen Points go by, undoubtedly came to the 
conclusion that the way to save himself and save the world was 
to be sure to get the League of Nations first; and to achieve that 
was his paramount aim. He set down for himself a program 
which would insist on getting the League of Nations first of all, 
he thinking that when the League of Nations was in power it 
would review all that had been done. He undoubtedly thought 
that it would be through the League of Nations that all the other 
settlements would be made; and by having the League of Nations 
it would be possible to correct every mistake made. The others 
had the League of Nations last on their program. 

Mr. Wilson’s personal position, his own allegiance to the 
Fourteen Points, the necessity for supporting them, got him in a 
state of mind where he felt that he must have a League of Nations 
at any cost; and it was in the process of getting that that he made 
a good many concessions which created a great deal of trouble later 
on. Mr. Wilson’s task in pressing the League of Nations on Mr. 
Clemenceau was a difficult one. Clemenceau said it was the plan 
of an idealist, and that he did not believe it would enforce peace, 
certainly not for hundreds of years. Clemenceau did not take it 
seriously, and Mr. Wilson, in trying to get Mr. Clemenceau’s assent 
to the League of Nations, made a consent which is at the bottom 
of the plea Mr. Clemenceau is making in America. 

Wilson, wanting to leave everything to the League of Nations, 
promised Clemenceau he would ask the American people to assent 
to a separate treaty which would bind the American people to go 
to the help of France if Germany took action. That was the price _ 
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that the American delegation paid to Clemenceau in order to get 
the French acceptance of the League of Nations at all. 

Now, Mr. Wilson’s promise was not that the American people 
would make that treaty, but his promise to Clemenceau was that 
he, Mr. Wilson, would recommend to the American people that they 
would join with Great Britain in a treaty which would bind Great 
Britain and the United States to go to the help of France if France 
were attacked. 

We all know what happened. When Mr. Wilson came back 
to America he gave the League of Nations to the Senate, and our 
Senate turned it down, and that rejection of the League of Nations 
by the Senate was so emphatic that Mr. Wilson never went so far 
as to put before the Senate this other treaty promising our support 
to France if she should be attacked. 

That completes, in my judgment, the outline of what led up 
to our unhappy state. One might say there was one other motive 
in Mr. Wilson’s mind, one other motive which Mr. Wilson had in 
letting these violations of the Fourteen Points take place, and 
that that other motive was this: The whole theory of the peace 
which Mr. Wilson wanted to bring about was one in which the 
various nations would cooperate; and unquestionably when Mr. 
Wilson saw this spectacle of the Fourteen Points to which all had 
assented, when he saw that the Fourteen Points were being violated, 
he probably considered what it was his duty to do, and there was 
a time when he was close to the point of coming back to America 
and leaving the Peace Conference. Undoubtedly the thing that 
influenced him to stay was the feeling that he had proposed to 
the world a peace based on cooperation, and that being so, he 
could not be the first to refuse to cooperate. 


TWO PRACTICAL STEPS TO THE RESTOR- 
ATION OF OUR COMMERCE AND 
WORLD PEACE: A SURVEY OF 
PRESENT DAY EUROPE 


By Epwarp A. FILENE 
Merchant and Publicist 


There will be no surety of steady work, no surety of steady 
profits, no surety of steady good business in America until France 
ig given guaranties against possible attack by Germany. This is 
the conclusion which intensive study of the European situation 
has foreed upon me. I have chosen the theme on which I speak 
today because it gives me an opportunity to marshal facts which 
I believe will show both the necessity and possibility of obtaining 
these guaranties and that through our country we can, without 
pledging ourselves to send a single soldier overseas, secure the 
necessary pledges of help to France in case of attack, which will, 
in turn, open the only immediate practical road to prosperity and 
peace for the world. 

For a time after the armistice, the supplying of the imperative 
needs of our own people and of Europe kept our factories busy and 
made a market for our farm products. Just now, the irresistible 
demand for more houses and for the long-delayed repairs of build- 
ings, railroads and public works, the replenishing of stocks by our 
merchants and the export of some of our food products and essen- 
tial raw materials, that cannot be bought elsewhere, are again 
speeding up production in mines and factories. But the pro- 
ductive power of our mines, farms and factories greatly exceeds 
home consumption. Just as the weakness of the disordered 
European market resulted in 1920 in an inevitable slump in exports 
that threw millions of men out of employment and brought keen 
distress to every farmer, so it will continue to operate. 

Conditions in Europe have, for several years, been steadily 
going from bad to worse until they have become extremely danger- 
ous. The situation has been closely approximated that was fore- 
told by Ambassador Page in a letter to President Wilson in March, 
1917, when he predicted that ‘‘The world will be divided into two 
hemispheres, one of them, our own, will have the gold and the 
commodities; the other, Great Britain and Europe, will need these 
commodities, but will have no money with which to pay for them.’’ 
I myself ventured to predict such a situation more than two years 
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ago when I said, ‘‘Unless Europe can regain its feet and resume 
production on a normal basis, her entire economic structure is 
threatened. An unstable Europe cannot absorb American exports, 
and the results of this continued instability will be felt in the 
United States in unemployment, social unrest and ‘hard times.’ ”’ 


I. DANGER TO AMERICAN BUSINESS AND PROSPERITY 


_, Any improvement in American business, under present con- 
ditions, can be only temporary. Inability to export our surpluses, 
which normally average about 20 per cent. of the products of farm, 
mine and factory, will keep the prices of our products close to or 
even below the cost of production and lead to super-competition 
among manufacturers and merchants that will reduce profits to 
the vanishing point, compel the lowering of wages to a degree that 
careful employers would not otherwise attempt, and lead to strikes 
and lockouts, with their inevitable brood of social and political 
troubles. 

Only reconstruction of the European market can prevent con- 
tinued and growing distress of American farmers and American 
workingmen. This reconstruction cannot come about until 
European currencies are stabilized and European budgets are 
balanced. It is now apparent, even to the uninitiated, that neither 
of these can be done without foreign loans, the most of which 
American investors and bankers must supply. These loans cannot 
be made until troubles arising out of non-payment of German 
indemnities are settled and the danger of new wars removed. 
After three years of European experimenting with secondary 
causes, all men who have access to the facts of the situation, no 
matter how conservative they may be, at last are seeing and 
declaring that neither indemnities nor threatened wars can be 
dealt with effectively unless France is given guaranties against 
attack—guaranties that will convince the French people that they 
may at. last safely turn their attention from military safeguards 
against Germany, reduce their army and military budgets, give 
their undivided attention to economic reconstruction, and allow 
Germany and the rest of Europe to do the same. 


FRANCE CANNOT ALLOW GERMANY TO WORK 


M. Louis Louchere, Minister of Munitions in the Clemenceau 
Cabinet and of Liberated Regions, after the armstice, on November 
7, declared publicly, amid the applause of the Chamber of Deputies, 
what another Cabinet Minister of France told me privately two 
years ago. He said, in effect, that in these days, when industrial 
power is the chief basis of military power, France cannot allow 
Germany to regain her industrial power so long as France is not 
assured of support against the possible use of that industrial power 
as military power. That means that France cannot, in the absence 
of guaranties, afford to allow Germany to work steadily enough to 
pay indemnities, and that she actually is not allowing it. It means, 
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also, that indemnities not being paid, France cannot balance her 
budget, cannot stabilize her currency, cannot adopt an inter- 
national policy that does not threaten the peace of the world. 


Il. SIXTEEN POINTS ON WORLD STABILIZATION 


As I came through Paris at the end of September, the editor 
of the daily L’Oeuvre asked me for a statement of the European 
situation, as I saw it, and, in response, I gave him an interview 
which was printed with strong editorial support, and the state- 
ment that, according to their official Commission of Finance, the 
French budget for the present year would have a deficit of eighteen 
(18) billion francs. The main part of the interview was a cate- 
gorical statement as follows: 

1. France must obtain a large loan. 

2. Germany must obtain a large loan. 

3. France will not get a loan unless Germany gets one at the 
same time. 

4. France can obtain money only from bankers and private 
subscribers and these will not lend unless the investment is safe, 

5. No loan can be considered safe unless France obtains from 
Germany reparations sufficient to enable her to repay the loan. 

6. Germany cannot provide these reparations unless she pro- 
duces effectively. 

7. Germany cannot produce effectively unless her money is 
stabilized. 

8. German money cannot be stabilized unless Germany 
obtains a foreign loan. 

9. Therefore, France cannot obtain a loan unless Germany 
obtains one at the same time. 

10. Neither France nor Germany will obtain the necessary 
loans unless political dangers—that is to say, the dangers of war 
during the period covered by the loan—are averted. Investors 
will not invest their money in countries which are likely soon to 
go to war, or in countries which are likely to have their ability to 
pay interest and loan lessened or destroyed by the application of 
economic sanctions. 

11. The danger can be averted only if France receives 
guaranties of help in case of being attacked by Germany, guaranties 
which must satisfy the French people and make impossible an 
appeal by the political opposition to the fears of German attack 
which dominate so many French voters. 

12. If France obtained these guaranties, she could save three 
(3) billions a year on her militarv budget, and by reducing 
expenses connected with it, balance her budget and avoid too heavy 
taxation. F 

13. France, then saved financially, would be able to follow 
the advice of her bankers, who in agreement with the principal 
foreign bankers, and in order to establish the basis of a loan, would 
be obliged to solve the question of reparations, which ean be solved 
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only by agreeing upon an indemnity from Germany as large as is 
practically possible but not beyond her power to pay. 

14. The danger of financial collapse and the necessity for 
unbearable taxation being thus averted France could then produce 
freely, and, her money being stabilized, she could compete com- 
mercially in the world markets. 

15. The question of France’s war debts to America would 
no longer be considered as a question of financial life or death for 
France; it could then be treated on its merits and propaganda 
could be openly undertaken in America to convince the American 
people of the French belief that this debt is a part of the expenses 
of a common war, and that it should, therefore, be borne in common 
and not by France alone. 

16. It is impossible, however, to carry out this programme of 
reconstruction unless France receives guaranties which will give 
her people every security. 


It. IF I WERE A FRENCHMAN 


The declaration is constantly made that the policy France is 
now pursuing of demanding full payment of the reparations pro- 
vided in the Versailles treaty, of threatening military occupation 
of larger and larger areas of Germany if reparation payments 
are not made, of building up alliances and balances of power 
against possible German attack and of making treaties with the 
Turk, is an impossible and destructive policy that will not only 
ruin France but will complete the disorganization of Middle 
Europe, bring on new wars and prevent the progress of Europe, 
perhaps for generations. 

I agree in large part with this judgment. I have said repeat- 
edly that France was running amuck in Europe. I have added, 
however, that if I were a Frenchman, I should almost certainly 
support the course France is taking. For if I were a Frenchman, 
I should love my country and be anxious about her future. 

Studying that future, I should see that without the receipt of 
indemnities from Germany, France is approaching bankruptcy 
beeause of the tremendous losses of the war. I should see that 
Germany is under both treaty and moral obligations to pay indem- 
nities—even though reduced from the amount fixed in the treaty— 
in such reparation as is feasible for the war losses that Germany 
caused. I should see that, in order to make these indemnity pay- 
ments, Germany must develop great industrial strength, which 
can be transmitted in a short time into great military strength, 
in ease Germany should again decide to threaten or launch an 
attack against her western neighbor. 

I should recall the fact that Germany has 65 millions of people 
against France’s 40 million, and that this disparity of population 
is constantly growing. I should see that, in the absence of guar- 
anties against attack by a revived Germany, this industrial-military 
power would be an overshadowing menace to France. Remember- 
ing attacks by Germany in 1870 and in 1914, recalling how a gen- 
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eration of Frenchmen had been many times threatened with attack 
from across the Rhine and had lived under the constant fear and 
dread of war, how they had finally seen the storm break and the 
German war-machine engulf the land and hold it for more than 
four awful years in iron embrace, seeing that my country now had 
an advantage purchased at the sacrifice in killed and wounded of 
five millions of her sons, I should probably vow with every other 
Frenchman that this advantage would not be surrendered on the 
demand of nations that want Germany rehabilitated, unless those 
nations would first give pledge to my country that if a renewed 
Germany made war on France, they would come to her aid. 

In the absence of such guaranties, I should, if I were a French- 
man, hold on to my advantage, even though the resulting discomfort 
were great, while I sought for allies. 

I should see that a contrary policy would involve the main- 
tenance of a growing military establishment for self-defense. I 
should see that it meant taxation for defense heaped on taxation 
to pay for the war, until the resulting tax was unbearable. I 
should see that, already handicapped because of the thousands of 
her factories wantonly destroyed in war, such a tax would result 
in a still greater handicap on industry that would prevent France 
from competing in the markets of the world on an equality with 
countries where taxation was lighter, would reduce wages in France, 
make profits small, and bring widespread unemployment and labor 
troubles that would lead to social unrest and possibly to revolutions. 

Seeing this dark and ominous future before my country at 
the close of a war that we won after a supreme struggle and only 
with the help of other countries, I should, if I were a Frenchman, 
say to my government, ‘‘Either give us guaranties against German 
attack or keep Germany in such shape that she can’t attack us,’’ 
and, until adequate guaranties were obtained, I should help to 
defeat any ministry that did not hold on to such advantages as the 
treaty guaranteed. 

That a compelling number of Frenchmen hold this view is 
shown by the defeat of the Briand ministry the minute it showed, 
at the Cannes Conference, that is was willing to make concessions 
in the interest of German industrial recovery, and also by the 
creation and support given by Senators and Deputies to the present 
Poincare ministry that took its place. 

As a Frenchman, I should prefer to take my chances of going 
down after a victorious war, rather than submit to being a second- 
rate power, over- -shadowed and threatened by Germany and 
possibly in the end subdued. 

The plain fact is that, as things now stand, the question of 
preparation against German attack must of necessity, in France, 
take precedence of every other. Fear of attack, even though un- 
grounded, creates the same psychology among Frenchmen as though 
attack were actually planned. I do not, myself, believe that Ger- 
many now intends or even desires to attack France, but looking 
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at the French policy through French eyes, it is not at all difficult 
to understand. 


IV. WHAT FRENCH POLICY DOES IN GERMANY 


Let us now, for a few moments, regard French policy from 
the standpoint of its results on Germany. 

At the close of the war, trusting to the terms of the armistice, 
the German people established a democratic form of government 
and set to work, as I believe, in general good faith to meet their 
engagements and responsibilities under the new conditions. But 
she was beset by many and serious difficulties. 

One of these difficulties had to do with the currency. The 
large issue of paper currency that has taken place in Germany, 
and in Austria as well, instead of being culpable, has been the only 
recourse of the government—if stable government was to exist. 
During the war, Germany was practically drained of gold, most 
of which found its way to this country. But she still had to have 
eurrency to carry on her business. She was under the hard 
necessity, not only of keeping herself going without gold, but of 
paying large gold indemnities. She had exhausted her raw 
materials; she had lost her shipping; she had had her colonial 
possessions taken from her. She had no normal means of paying 
the large sums demanded in the Versailles treaty except as she got 
them in exchange for exported goods. As other countries were 
erecting high tariffs against her exports, she could not find cus- 
tomers for her goods at living prices when she had made them, and 
so could not, through trade, get the money to pay her debts.' More- 
over, when the treaty was signed, she had almost nothing to export 
and must have raw materials before she could manufacture. She 
must find some way of solving her fiscal problem. 

One of the greatest of the German financiers put the German 
ease to me in this way. ‘‘ At the end of the war,’’ he said, ‘‘when 
you people did not make peace with us, along with the other nations, 
we were in a desperate condition because we were depending upon 
loans from the United States. I had been criticising the military 
people because of their failure in the field, and now it was up to me 
to get these loans and I could find no way. I was in despair. I 
searched day and night for a way out. 

‘‘Hinally, one morning I awoke with the thought that I had 
been trying to apply the old financial rules, now obsolete, to an 
entirely new situation. I, with others, had hoped to get big loans 
from America with a definite term of payment, and with a definite 
rate of interest. We could get the loan and we could do it without 
either interest or a date of repayment if we printed paper marks 
and sold them to the world. So we started our presses going, and 
with the product bought raw materials. Your speculators, too, 
purchased them very freely. In this way, we got both our currency 
and our loans. This device was for the interest of the world, as 
well as a necessity for Germany, since it avoided a total economic 
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breakdown, enabled us to repulse Communism, and to survive as 
a@ constitutional government.’’ ‘ 


TOO LITTLE MONEY FOR BUSINESS NEEDS 


Private business, also, required a medium of exchange and it 
could be supplied only by an issue of paper money. But an un- 
expected phase of the note issue has been that the printing presses 
have not been able to keep up with depreciation. The presses once 
set going, had to run at ever accelerated speed. Firms supplying 
the domestic market need for daily running expenses, under 
present conditions of depreciation, money and credit many times 
the amount of their capitalization, as it now takes so many more 
paper marks to complete a transaction than formerly. 

The daily output has, therefore, been increased to an average 
of 4,000,000,000 (four billion) marks, yet while I was there, the 
scarcity of currency forced the government to allow municipalities 
and large firms to issue emergency money in large amounts. 

The foreign exchange value of the approximately 374 billions 
of paper marks now outstanding is understood to have shrunk to 
about one-fifth of the foreign exchange value possessed by German 
currency in 1913. Even at home, where its purchasing power is 
greater than it is abroad, according to the statement of a Finance 
Minister with whom I talked last summer, the buying power of 
this 374 billions of paper marks is less than one-quarter of that 
possessed by the pre-war issue. The truth of this is borne out on 
every hand. The 10,000 mark notes with which the banks generally 
cashed my drafts were then worth only about $6, and now are worth 
less than $2. Yet I was constantly told by the tradesmen that 
they were unable to change them. With all the paper money that 
is now in circulation, it is still far too little for the needs of business. 


DEPRECIATION, BUSINESS AND BANKS 


This paper currency has of necessity driven capital from Ger- 
many into countries with more stable money. Though it has been 
unlawful to export capital, business firms and banks had to do it 
or go under. A single illustration will suffice. I had been talking 
with one of the great business men of Berlin. He had told me that 
his business was in pretty good condition. I did not let him explain 
the situation in words, as I didn’t want him to incriminate himself 
in case I should be called on to repeat the conversation. I drew 
a diagram, instead, of what must have happened and we agreed that, 
unless it had been done this way, it would not have been possible 
for the business to have survived. The firm had taken every day’s 
receipts as they came in and bought Swiss francs or English pounds 
or American dollars. To keep the business going, they borrowed 
from the bank as much as they purchased each day to replenish 
stocks. As it is a very large business, their borrowings will run 
into the millions, possibly into the billions of marks. The bank 
loans, obtained in marks worth, perhaps, 200 to the dollar on the 
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average, will be paid back in marks worth only a small fraction 
of their value when the loans were made. 

Only those firms that have followed some such course as this 
are solvent today. The rest are bankrupt, or on the verge of bank- 
ruptey, and will soon go under unless help comes in the form of 
credits to government and industry. It is, of course, manifest that 
the banks must face a tremendous loss on every loan they made 
before the fall of the mark. Owing to the rapid inflation, banks 
are unable to loan money to keep industry going. Many long-term 
loans that were made at 100 or 150 marks to the dollar are now 
being paid by marks at 7000 or more to the dollar with correspond- 
ing losses to the banks, and a consequent unwillingness or inability 
by ee banks to extend the ordinary and absolutely needed business 
credits. 


GERMANY APPROACHING A CRASH 


The fact is that both Germany and Austria have been living 
on their last resources. The American tourist in Middle Europe, 
laden down with things that were purchased for a song, is a pretty 
accurate index of the extent to which these unhappy countries are 
parting with their accummulated wealth to supply current needs, 
Such a process ends finally in the exhaustion of a country. Firms 
that are doing business below replacement cost, and whose current 
funds and investments are depleted by the continued fall of the 
mark, are being forced to stop production. There have been many 
instances of firms with orders ahead which could not raise money 
to pay their workers. A glove manufacturer sold his entire output 
in England but could not find the necessary three months’ credit 
to make the winter deliveries. One of the great industrialists told 
me of a concern he was interested in that formerly had a business 
of five hundred million marks a month. With the fall of the mark, 
its sales rose to one and one-half billion marks a month. As it 
had on an average to give three months’ credit, its outstanding bills 
soon totalled five billion marks, with the result that it could obtain 
no bank eredits and had to shut down. If manufacturers cannot 
get advances from their foreign customers, they cannot pay their 
workmen or buy raw materials unless, as has already been said, 
they have illegally put their money into dollars, pounds, or Swiss 
francs. 


DISTRESSING RESULTS ON THE PEOPLE 


The distress of the German people, growing out of the depre- 
ciation of the mark, is, of course, acute. 

The value of investments in securities payable in the depre- 
ciated currencies of Middle Europe has been practically swept 
away; with the result that great numbers of people, who had 
believed themselves to be secure against want, find themselves with 
nothing. Perhaps by dint of continuous hard work and skimping 
in little things, a working man had tucked away 20,000 marks 
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before the war—enough to secure him a comfortable old age. ' He 
still has his 20,000 marks but its purchasing power has declined to 
such an extent that, if he wanted to change it into American 
money, he would get less than $3.00. 

A widow or orphan may, before the war, have had : an income 
of 10,000 marks, a sum that then meant security and comparative 
wealth, This had, in September, shrunk to a value of $6 or $7 
and is now worth less than $2.00. I heard of a widow who in- 
herited an estate of 12,000,000 (12 million) marks, a great fortune 
before the war. The government took a large slice of it by a tax 
on capital, and the annual income on the remainder amounts to 
so little that she has been compelled to go to live with her son. 

This depreciation of the currency, together with its swift 
fluctuation and rapid loss in value, has taken away all incentive 
for saving. I heard of two men who were drawing equal salaries. 
One, by denying himself everything but the bare necessities, at the 
end of the year had saved a considerable number of marks. The 
other had spent all he earned for clothing and equipment. But 
the man who saved could not, with his savings, buy one-tenth of 
what he could have got with them a half year before (the price 
of commodities advanced over 60 per cent. from the middle of 
September to the middle of October, and much more than doubled 
again in the following month). The man who spent what he earned 
as he earned it had at least something to show for his money. 


WAGES AND PRICES IN GERMANY 


The German people are unable to buy in anything like normal 
quantities. The head of one of the large department stores of 
Berlin told me that he was selling only one-quarter the volume 
of goods he sold before the war. Another leading merchant told 
me that the enforced under-consumption in Germany was so great 
that purchases, other than food, were only one-fifteenth of the 
pre-war volume. This latter estimate is, I believe, an error, and 
the former nearer right. The volume of scales, measured in marks, 
is however, enormously more than before the war. 

In May, an average German workman earned from 3,000 to 
5,000 marks a month. While wages have risen since then, skilled 
workmen were not, at last reports, getting more than 8,000 to 
9,000 marks a month. The cashier in the barber shop I patronized 
in September was paid 3,000 marks a month. In terms of American 
money, these extremes of monthly wage ranged from $2 to $6 in 
August and lately from 50 cents to $1.50. 

Out of these earnings, prices had to be paid that quickly 
exhausted them. A September list of prices in Berlin shows that 
a pound of butter cost 250 marks, a pound of meat from 250 to 
400 marks, a 3% pound loaf of bread 32 marks, an egg 14 marks, 
a pound of coffee 600 marks. 

Clothing was practically out of the reach of the average pur- 
chaser. According to the same September list of prices, a lady’s 
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cotton blouse cost 1500 marks and a crepe de chine blouse 6000 
marks; a lady ’s tailor-made costume of average value 25,000 marks, 
and a fur-trimmed coat with silk lining 55,000 marks; a pair of 
women’s ready-made shoes 4000 marks; an every-day hat 10,000 
marks; a pair of kid gloves 1000 marks; and a wool sweater from 
8000 to 12,000 marks. A gentlemen’s hat cost 4000 marks, his 
suit of clothes about 30,000 marks, a silk tie 1000 marks and a pair 
of boots 8000 marks. Prices have risen rapidly since that time. 

A comparison of the value of a representative bank stock with 
certain commodities at different periods will illustrate the utter 
helplessness of those who are living on the income from investments. 
In June, 1914, a stock of the Kreditanstalt, one of the leading banks 
of Austria, sold for 320 crowns (about $64). At that time, 64 
shirts which cost five crowns each, could be purchased with the 
value of one share. This stock on July 15 last sold for 10,000 
erowns (about 30 cents), but the price of a shirt had risen to 30,000 
erowns, with the result that three shares of bank stock were 
necessary to purchase a single shirt. Similarly, a cow in 1914 
cost 400 crowns, or slightly more than the value of a share in this 
bank. Last summer a cow cost 1,000,000 (one million) crowns, or 
the equivalent of 100 shares. 

I am giving this Austrian example as I have no German 
‘illustration at hand, but conditions are roughly the same in both 
countries. 

This rapid rise in the price of commodities while securities 
and currency fall in value explains what a German merchant said 
to me. He is interested in a very large business, in fact a chain 
of stores, all of which they would like to close up. He said, ‘‘Of 
course, we cannot do business. Everything we sell, we are worse 
off for having sold it; much worse off than if we hadn’t sold it. If 
we could shut down and not do business for a year, or until this 
thing straightens out, we should be very much better off.’’ 

It should be remembered in this connection, that the law pre- 
vents German merchants from selling at an advance over cost that 
would realize the replacement value of the goods. 

It is easily seen why a man with a family can spend only 
for the barest necessities of life, why few people have been able 
to buy clothes, shoes, or linen, since the war, while patched, dyed, 
‘‘turned’’ and renovated garments are the rule. 

Only foreigners living in Germany, tourists and the compara- 
tively small number of newly rich families, and of unmarried work- 
men, can purchase in anything like normal quantities. ' 

One of Berlin’s leading merchants, in a conversation with me, 
divided the people into six classes: The intellectuals, who have 
too little to live on and not enough to bury them if they die; the 
officials, who can purchase nothing but food; the working people 
with families, who are in much the same condition as the officials ; 
the middle classes, who can purchase only food and the barest 
necessities; those formerly rich who are now in dire poverty ; and 
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the ‘profiteers and foreigners who can buy as only millionaires 
eould formerly buy. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL RESULTS 


The demoralization and despair that come to families and the 
whole nation, under the conditions I am trying faintly to describe, 
is a factor in the social and political life of today that must be 
reckoned with. Children, for whom parents had hoped to provide 
an education that would fit them for life, must go without. Thou- 
sands must sink down to a lower economic and social level than that 
to which they have been accustomed. They must watch their loved 
ones weaken and die from underfeeding and overstrain, while they 
stand by powerless to help. For except under exceptional con- 
ditions, such as existed in portions of Russia last year, people do 
not starve in the streets. Continuous undernourishment saps the 
strength and leaves the powers of resistance so depleted that any 
extra additional call on the vitality, even if only a cold or a com- 
paratively light injury, is liable to have serious effects and cause 
death through sheer lack of force to fight against it. 

What the political and social results of such unhealthy con- 
ditions will be, if not soon remedied, no one can, with certainty, 
predict. But it is manifest that they concern the world at large. 
In this connection, I may, perhaps, recall what the martyred finance 
minister of Germany, Walter Rathenau, said to me two years ago. 
He said that the German government had the firm intention of 
meeting her obligations and that he would do his utmost to this 
end: but that if she found she could not hope to accomplish this 
within the present generation and thereby purchase liberty for 
her descendants, she would fall a prey to Communism, and that he, 
himself, would lead the way, although Communism was contrary 
to all his convictions. 


Vv. THE DANGERS OF A MERE TOURISTS SURVEY OF EUROPE 


In passing, I may be allowed a few words of comment on the 
reports of tourists who appear to have seen a different Europe 
than the one I am describing. The casual tourist goes to Europe 
for relaxation and is, perhaps, not unwilling to find evidence that 
the discouraging stories he has heard of lamentable conditions 
following the war are over-drawn and things not so bad as they 
have been pictured. He does not venture far from the big cities 
in most cases and judges by what he sees there. To such an one, 
the sight of the overcrowded hotels in European capitals, of the 
well-filled theatres, of the busy shops and restaurants, the crowded 
trains in which he passes from country to country, seem to confirm 
his preconceived ideas that an effort has been made to enlist his 
sympathy in a mistaken cause. 

To be sure, they were mostly tourists like himself that he saw 
in hotels and trains. Many of those that filled the theatres and 
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occupied the taxis going up and down the ‘‘Unter den Linden’’ 
were his own compatriots. In the best restaurants it was his native 
tongue that dominated. It was his own countrymen who jostled 
him on the streets, and they carried in their hands cameras, field 
glasses, and other evidences of bargains. 

The low cost of money and food and travel to the tourist also 
tended to give him a sense of well-being and satisfaction. He 
exchanged if in Germany in early September, his dollar for 1500 
marks (he would now get 7000 marks for it or more) ; and with his 
pockets stuffed with bills, he had the feeling of a Croesus. Trans- 
late that money into the dollar value, on the pre-war basis, and a 
street car ride costs $50, and a hat $1,000. But because prices had 
not risen in proportion to the inflation of the currency, our traveler 
could buy a dinner with these marks for what was to him an 
astonishingly small sum. In Berlin, he could purchase soup for the 
equivalent of 2 cents, bread and butter for 2 cents, a tomato salad 
for 2 cents, Welsh Rabbit for 3 cents, a dish of veal or beef for 5 
to 8 cents, a dinner consisting of pigeon, potatoes and apple sauce 
for 16 cents, chocolate pudding for 2 cents, a cup of coffee for 1 
cent. These are actual prices that I noted in good restaurants. 

Traveling first-class from Berlin to Basle on the Swiss border, 
a distance of 738 miles, I paid the equivalent of $1.50, and my state- 
room with two berths from Berlin to Frankfurt cost 30 cents in 
addition. One could travel 600 miles for 50 cents, third-class for 
33 cents, fourth-class for 20 cents. 

A tourist who is getting bargains of this character is not likely 
to waste much thought on the demoralized, not to say desperate, 
situation of a country in which such conditions prevail. 


WHY FACTORIES HAVE KEPT GOING 


The tourist tells us also that he saw evidence of great activity 
in factories and shops throughout Germany. Several things are 
to be said on this point. 

It is true that up to the present time German factories have 
been generally running. This is accounted for in part by the rush 
to sell goods in the United States before the new tariff went into 
effect—American speculators were ready to purchase practically 
anything that could be delivered in an American port before that 
event—if only it were cheap enough. It is accounted for in part 
also by the fact that German prices have been lower than almost 
anywhere else if paid for with dollars or any relatively good ecur- 
rency, and that all Europe has been short of commodities of nearly 
every kind. Then it must be taken into account, also, that the 
German law has forbidden the closing of the factories and decreas- 
ing the number of workmen, and that on this account factory 
chimneys have been kept smoking even though the operatives were 
working in relays only a portion of the week. 

Retail trade has been stimulated, as already intimated, by the 
fact that it has been hazardous to keep money over night, lest it 
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should have shrunken appreciably in, value before the morrow. 
It was this motive that possessed a man I heard about this summer 
who rushed into a wholesale electric supply shop, saw some lamps, 
was told their price and said he would take all they had. After 
the purchase had been made, he explained that he wanted to 
exchange his paper marks for something real and could sell later; 
that he had tried to make purchases of other things from shops 
down the street but that they would sell only in small quantities 
and so he was ready to take anything he could get in quantities. 

Speculators all over the world who had purchased paper marks 
on the decline, hoping to make a profit, have also been sending them 
back into Germany and buying in panic anything they could get. 
Americans are said to have invested one and a quarter billion 
dollars in this way. 

My own conelusion differs from that of the tourists. It is 
that such facts as these are evidences, not of prosperity but of 
demoralization. Of course, I understand fully that one must have 
both facilities and time to look underneath the surface if he is to 
discover the real conditions and feelings of an impoverished, suffer- 
ing, and despairing people. So I do not much blame the tourist 
for his optimistic reports. 


VI. THE WORLD STAKE IN A SECURED FRANCE 


This growing demoralization which is forcibly ¥hown by the 
financial editor of the Manchester Guardian as a painful thing that 
he met with everywhere on a recent visit to Germany—a growing 
lack of morale even in small things, a growing inefficiency, a feel- 
ing that it didn’t matter whether or not a thing got done—would be 
checked and recovery begun, I feel certain, if France were given 
guaranties that, by taking away her fear of attack, convinced her 
that she could afford to let Germany begin to resume her normal 
political and business activities. Foreign Minister Walter Rath- 
enau agreed with me, on one occasion, that I would do a great serv- 
ice for the peace of the world if I could help France to get her 
guaranties so that questions at issue between the two countries could 
be dealt with on their merits rather than under the motive of fear 
and in the determination to keep Germany from producing freely. 
An interview I gave one of the Berlin papers last summer recom- 
mending that the Germans should urge on other nations the neces- 
sity of guaranteeing the security of France was favorably received. 
I have reason to believe, therefore, that such guaranties would be 
more than welcome to far-seeing Germans, as the immediately 
practical means of releasing their country from the jaws of the 
vise that is squeezing out its life. 

It is fairly apparent to everybody, I suppose, that the final 
decision as to whether there is to be a militaristic world or a peace- 
ful, working world during the life of this generation and the next, 
depends upon the relations between France and Germany. Until 
reparations are fixed and in the process of being paid and until 
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it has become certain that these centrally located countries will live 
at peace for the next generation at least, it is recognized that there 
cannot be settled peace or stability anywhere in Europe and that 
economic conditions there cannot become normal. And if Europe 
is not able to buy, America cannot sell freely, even to South America 
or Asia, so dependent are markets on one another. The one most 
obvious lesson of events since 1914 is that we are involved with 
Europe despite any policy of isolation we can devise. 

As a result of the supposed German menace and of France’s 
policy of building up a balance of power against Germany, grave 
_ dangers and actual conflicts have already developed in various parts 
of Europe. This policy has also been definitely responsible for 
the debacle in the Near East and for the terrible danger of a new 
war in Europe, with which we were faced only a few weeks ago, 
because of the coming back of the Turk,—a war that would have 
involved many and possibly most or even all the nations of Europe. 
The massacres that are destroying the Christian populations of 
Western Asia have grown directly out of the encouragement and 
opportunity given to the Turk by the lack of accord and the con- 
flict in policy between London and Paris. These differences have 
arisen from the conviction of Frenchmen that their future is not 
secure and that no price is too great for safety. 

A simple statement of facts such as I have tried to give makes 
it evident, I4hink, that the creation of confidence and tranquillity 
in Europe is a matter of grave importance and one that concerns 
the whole world. All the elements are present in Germany that 
make for a crash of immense proportions which, if it comes, would 
mean the stoppage of production, the turning of workingmen out 
of their jobs in great numbers, and make necessary relief on a vast 
seale to present wholesale starvation. It would almost certainly 
drive Germany, with her great industrial equipment, her genius 
for organization, and her military skill, to make common cause with 
a Russia that possesses uninvadable, continental areas, vast stores 
of raw materials, and a population of 130,000,000 that is waiting 
to be organized and effectively led. With Turkey already in 
alliance with Russia, such a combination would make a dynamic 
military trinity—perhaps of Bolshevists—that would compel West- 
ern Europe and even the United States to arm to the utmost in 
self-defense. One’s imagination can hardly outrun the possibili- 
ties for ill that face the world because of what the editor of the 
Manchester Guardian refers to as ‘‘a deep-seated disharmony in 
our civilization,’’ a ‘‘something wrong within the nations that 
comes out in their dealings with one another.’’ Such possibilities 
for the breakup of civilization have not existed before, I believe, 
since the days when the Saracen first invaded Europe. France 
might and probably would occupy parts of Germany for a time, 
but, in the end, she would be helpless against the results of a Ger- 
man-Russian-Turkish combination. 
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VU. WHAT THIS MEANS TO AMERICA 


It is a feeling of grave concern over the future of the world 
and of our own land, and of personal responsibility therefor, that 
is causing Americans who know the facts to sound the tocsin of 
alarm in the ears of their countrymen. It is such a feeling of con- 
cern and responsibility, I doubt not, that has induced the Grand 
Old Man of France to leave his quiet retreat by the sea and come 
over here for heart-to-heart talk with America. 

Without attempting to criticise our own country for not having 
taken its proper share of responsibility for stabilizing Europe and 
controlling the Near East, a consideration of the facts forces me to 
the conclusion that if the United States had made it possible for 
France to get the necessary guaranties, the Turk would not today 
be forcing his demands on a distracted Europe. Treaty readjust- 
ments would have been agreed upon, trade would be resuming its 
normal proportions, and conditions at home would not present the 
grave outlook that they now bear. 

We Americans pride ourselves on our ability to deal practically 
with our problems. This task of helping the world to recover 
from the effects of the greatest shock of history is the most serious 
we have to face,—perhaps the gravest we have ever had to face. 
No internal problem compares with it in importance. An observer 
of nation-wide reputation has interpreted the November elections 
as showing that our foreign policies are no longer involved in par- 
tisan politics. Let us hope that he is right, for this is a time when 
we should see clearly and act wisely. 

There are two realities in the situation, two potent facts to 
be faced in determining what America can and should do in the 
performance of today’s duty. 

1. In view of our traditional policy of isolation and non-in- 
tervention, it is not probable that the United States will immediately 
agree, in advance, to send troops to Europe under ‘given contin- 
gencies. 

2. On account of the extraordinary need of the industrial 
nations of Europe for markets they will quite certainly be ready 
to give the military guaranties France seeks if we help to provide 
a reasonable basis on which they can proceed. England at this 
time has 1,200,000 unemployed for whom she cannot find work on 
account of the collapse in European markets. Italy is on the verge 
of ruin for the same reason. Switzerland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
in spite of good currencies, are experiencing a stagnation in business. 
Conditions in the Scandinavian countries and Holland are far from 
satisfactory. All these would certainly be ready to join in any 
practicable plan for remedying conditions which have resulted in 
distress to their people and which, unrelieved, threaten continued 
and deepening distress. 
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TWO THINGS AMERICA SHOULD DO NOW 


_ Under the limitations, and in view of these two obvious facts, 
there are, it seems to me, two practical steps that our government 
can take. 

‘A. The President can immediately call an Economic Con- 
ference in Washington. 

If such a meeting is called, the best men will come from all 
countries to Washington, and the true situation will be brought out 
in conference. The correspondents, editors and proprietors of 
newspapers from all over the country, even from the smaller cities 
and towns will come to the Capital, since it will be known that 
what is done at the Conference will affect demand and prices for 
the products of our farms, mines and factories. The wide publicity 
given to the Conference would bring the real situation home to our 
people and create ample support for the further step to be taken. 

B,. The second practical step referred to above— which I 
believe would lead to the giving of the needed military guaranties 
to France—would be action that would put into effect a recommen- 
dation adopted in 1916 by a referendum vote of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. I quote from the official state- 
ment declaring the referendum adopted by a vote of 556 organ- 
izations for and only 157 against, as follows: 

““The Committee recommends that the United States should 
take the initiative in joining with other nations in agreeing to bring 
concerted economic pressure to bear wpon any nation or nations 
which resort to military measures without submitting their differ- 
ences to an International Court or a Council of Conciliation and 
awaiting the decision of the Court or the recommendation of the 
Council, as circumstances make the more appropriate.’’ 

Action in line with this recommendation of America’s leading 
business men would not pledge us to send a single man overseas in 
ease of European war, but it would pledge us to deny material aid 
of any kind to an attacking power and in its practical workings 
would result in throwing our vast material forces on the side of a 
country that was wantonly attacked. This arrangement would 
be very similar to that prepared by Lord Robert Cecil and pro- 
posed by the temporary Mixed Commission on Armaments, in its 
report to the Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva, last 
September. That report expressed the judgment ‘‘that no scheme 
for the reduction of armaments can ever be really successful unless 
it is general,’ and that ‘‘in the present state of the world, the 
majority of governments would be unable to accept the respon- 
sibility for a serious reduction of armaments unless they received 
in exchange a satisfactory guaranty of the safety of their coun- 
tries.’? It then declared that ‘‘such a guaranty can be found in 
a general defensive agreement between all the countries concerned, 
binding them to provide immediate and effective assistance in 
accordance with a pre-arranged plan in the event of one of them 
being attacked, provided that the obligation to render assistance 
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to a country attacked shall be limited in principle to those countries 
situated in the same part of the globé.’’ The report further pro- 
posed that in cases when ‘‘a country is in special danger of attack, 
detailed arrangements should be made for its defense’’ in accord- 
ance with the plan. 

There is no proposal, under the plan of the National Chamber 
or of the Commission on Armaments that the United States shall 
use armed forces in Europe. The plan of our National Chamber 
proposes and the other implies that the United States will join in 
providing other ‘‘immediate and effective assistance,’’ such as 
material support and the economic boycott. We cannot well do 
less than this: I do not think that we need to do more. Coupled 
with military action that Britain and other nations would pledge 
themselves to take in Europe, I believe that the French people 
would be satisfied with the guaranties thus provided. 

By this removal of French apprehensions, the foundations 
would have been prepared for a tranquil, working Europe and for 
a long period of business prosperity. Men pray that the world may 
be speedily restored to normal conditions but with safeguards 
against the dangers that in 1914 brought about its undoing. The 
industrial equipment, the raw materials, and the workmen with 
which to make the physical reconstruction are at hand. Vast 
wealth was destroyed by the war, but the productive power of the 
industrial nations is great enough to restore conditions of abund- 
ance and comfort. This undertaking would keep the world going 
at full speed for a long period of years. American farmers and 
manufacturers would find markets eager for their products. 
American workmen would have full employment at good wages. 

Nothing prevents a beginning now except the failure to pro- 
vide France with the guaranties she must have. If the problem 
were faced squarely and without partisanship, it could be solved 
within the next three months. I most earnestly contend that its 
solution is a test of the fitness of governments to survive. 

This task is one that is the special responsibility of our own 
country, because without our co-operation, effective action by the 
other nations is impossible. When it shall have been solved on 
American initiative—then, and not until then, will our people feel 
that they have been true to their ideals and taken their rightful 
part in the world settlement. Then and not until then will steady 
work, steady business and steady profits be possible in the United 
States and peace and prosperity come to the rest of the world. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION IN 
THE PACIFIC 


By Dr. George H. BLAKESLEE 
Of Clark University 


Ladies and gentlemen: During the past few years, and until 
the Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, the 
Pacific had been an ocean not of peace but of mounting inter- 
national friction, particularly between the two great Pacific pow- 
ers, Japan and the United States. 

From the American point of view, there were definite reasons 
for this friction. A year ago and a little more, many Americans 
believed that the Japanese Government for some time had been 
driving rough-shod over one of the most important foreign policies 
of the United States, that of the open door. Many were pointing 
out that Japanese troops were then in military control of the 
Chinese Province of Shantung, without any immediate prospect 
of retiring; that the twenty-one demands, which in their entirety 
would have made China politically subservient to Japan, were in 
force or impending; that Japanese troops were in military oc- 
cupation of the great region of Eastern Siberia, without any pros- 
pect of withdrawing; and that the international outlook for the 
future was discouraging, due to the existence of the Anglo-Jap- 
anese Alliance, which apparently gave to the Japanese Govern- 
ment the moral strength and backing of the alliance in its aggres- 
sions upon this open door policy and upon the sovereignty of 
China. 

A little over a year ago there were not only these clashes 
in policy between Japan and the United States, there were also 
clashes of interest. We all remember that the funny little word 
‘‘Yap’’ stood for such a clash. Japan claimed that legally it was 
administrator of all the former German islands in the Pacific 
north of the equator. The United States denied the claim, stating 
that Japan could have no legal title as mandatory without the 
consent of the United States, and, in any case, that this cable 
island of Yap was not included in the mandate. 

These clashes of policy and of interest produced international 
friction, and this friction was still further increased by the keen 
competition in naval building between the United States and 
Japan. Between great maritime powers competition in building 
warships is one of the easiest and quickest ways of arousing inter- 
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national distrust and suspicion. A little over a year ago this 
competition was extending to the building and strengthening of 
fortifications and naval bases throughout the islands of the 
Pacific. The United States was giving at least increased attention 
to its fortifications in the Philippines and Guam; while, according 
to the press, Japan was hurrying to completion new fortifications 
in the Bonin Islands, north of Guam. 

So unsatisfactory were the relations between Japan and the 
United States that many well-wishers of peace feared that these 
two great Pacific powers were slowly drifting towards war. 

Unfortunate as were American-Japanese relations, Australian- 
Japanese relations, due to clashes of policy, were hardly less so. 

Such was the international situation in the Pacific not many 
months ago. To-day conditions have been totally changed by what 
took place during and since the Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament. 

Although certain of the treaties made at this Conference, those 
which require ratification by France and Italy, are not yet in 
force, yet the great outstanding achievement of the Washington 
Conference is permament and cannot be destroyed. That achieve- 
ment consists in bringing the spirit of moral disarmament into this 
Pacific region—to quote the expression used here by Premier 
Briand of France, a year ago. Today the Pacific is an area of 
international cooperation, not friction; and the outlook is for inter- 
national peace, not war. Today the Japanese troops are with- 
drawn from the entire Province of Shantung with the exception 
of the single port of Tsingtau, and, in accordance with the detailed 
agreement recently made between China and Japan, it has been 
arranged that the Japanese troops should leave Tsingtau the day 
after tomorrow, and this old province of Shantung be then fully 
restored to China. Today the Japanese have entirely evacuated 
the whole continental region of Eastern Siberia. Most of us, I 
think, remember the few cynics at the Washington Conference who 
scoffed at the mere promise to withdraw. We all knew it would 
take a great war to drive out these Japanese troops by force. 
Yet hardly more than a few days ago the promise was fulfilled, 
the last Japanese soldier crossed the gang plank at Vladivostok 
onto the deck of a Japanese transport and was carried back to 
Japan. 

Not only in letter but in spirit has the Japanese Government, 
under the leadership of Admiral Baron Kato, been living up to 
the spirit of the Washington Conference. Only three months ago 
the Japanese Government decided to disband 56,000 soldiers and 
1,800 officers of the standing army ; already Tsingtau was definitely 
transferred to China, according to schedule, December 10th. 
27,000 soldiers and 300 officers have been disbanded and the, work 
is being carried steadily on to completion. Yet the Washington 
Conference made no recommendations as to land armaments. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance is scrapped by the Four Power 
Treaty, which will become effective as soon as it is ratified by 
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France ; and this treaty, at least, there is every reason to believe 
France will ratify. Of the twenty-one demands, the most import- 
ant are now withdrawn. Today in the Pacific there is no inter- 
national competition in the chief element of naval strength— 
capital ships. Nor is there international competition, through- 
out a wide area of the Pacific, in the building or strengthening of 
fortifications or naval bases; for although the naval treaty is not 
yet technically in force, Japan, Great Britain and the United 
States have loyally been carrying out its spirit. Today there is 
no friction between Japan and the United States regarding Yap 
and the mandated islands. By a treaty which was proclaimed 
July 13 of this past summer, the United States has secured in this 
tiny cable island of Yap every right Japan possesses, so far as 
relates to electrical communication; and in the mandate as a whole 
it has gained all the rights enjoyed by states which are members 
of the League of Nations, and a goodly array of rights which such 
states do not possess. 

These outstanding issues or causes of friction between the 
United States and Japan, which were so acute a little over a year 
ago, have either been settled or placed well along on the road to 
settlement. 

In Australia, the great island continent so important in 
Pacific matters, an almost equally notable change has recently 
taken place in its attitude towards Japan, as may well be seen 
from the following statement which Premier Hughes of Australia 
made in a public address some little time after the Washington 
Conference was over: 

‘‘It would be impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
Conference to Australia,’’ he said. Before the Conference, ‘‘there 
was the prospect of almost certain war, now there is peace assured. 
Not only was Australia relieved of a naval expenditure which 
would have been crushing, but Australia was also relieved of the 
threat of attack which constantly menaced it.’’ This quotation is 
typical of the point of view of Australians in general. Their 
belief that a striking change has been brought about in the inter- 
national situation in the Pacific, is shown not merely by words, 
but by deeds as well. The new annual budget of the Common- 
wealth, published a few months ago, shows a reduction of upwards 
of $10,000,000 in naval and military expenditures, a saving, it is 
officially stated which is due to the favorable effects of the Wash- 
ington Conference. : 

All in all it is undoubtedly true that never before in recent 
years have American-Japanese, Australian-Japanese, and China- 
Japanese relations been so fortunate as to-day. Certainly never 
before in recent years has the general international situation in the 
Pacific been so favorable, so full of promise and so free from the 
threat of international menace. 

But of course there are problems remaining in the Pacific. 
Probably the most pressing of these relate to the Mandates. The 
German colonies, in 1918, were not divided as spoils of war, but 
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were given to different states to administer in the interest of the 
native populations and on behalf of, and under the supervision of, 
a wider group of states. Of these Mandates there are four in the 
Pacific: Japan’s,—the former German Islands, north of the 
equator; Australia’s,—New Guinea and adjoining archipelagoes; 
New Zealand’s,—Western Samoa; and that of the British Empire, 
—the tiny phosphate island of Nauru. 

It has been said by a humorist that when the mandates were 
divided the Japanese got all the water and the British all the land. 
There is much truth in the statement. In the Japanese mandate 
the many hundreds of islands, extending 2,400 miles east and west 
through the Pacific, have a total land area scarcely equal to that 
of the tiny state of Rhode Island. The population is small—about 
52,000; resources are limited—hardly more than cocoanut trees 
and a little phosphate rock; the trade is restricted, not one ninth 
of that of such a small state as Salvador; and the Japanese Gov- 
ernment this past year, according to their figures recently fur- 
nished to the League of Nations, is paying for the privilege of 
administrating these islands—a deficit met by the Imperial treasury 
—$1,600,000. The Japanese have given the islands an earnest and, 
upon the whole, efficient administration, and have shown an almost 
American zeal in establishing a system of elementary education. 

From an international point of view, however, the most im- 
portant provision in the terms of the mandate by which Japan 
acts as Mandatory,—a provision inserted in all the ‘‘C’’ Man- 
dates and repeated in the American-Japanese Treaty,—is the pro- 
hibition of fortifications or naval bases on any of these islands. 
This prohibition is very important, since every book on naval 
strategy, dealing with the Pacific, points out that these islands, 
stretching from near the Philippines a long distance towards 
Hawaii, parallel American communications between Hawaii and 
Manila, and, if fortified and equipped, would endanger them in 
time of war. The Japanese, however, have been living up loyally 
to their obligation under the mandate in this respect. They have 
no fortifications and no naval bases in these islands; they have 
not even a single soldier, and hardly more than eighty Japanese 
police. There are at the present time no points of difference be- 
tween the United States and Japan relating to these mandated 
islands. 

The situation as to the British mandates in the Pacific, those 
administered by Australia, New Zealand, and the British Empire, 
is strikingly different from that of Japan’s. The United States, 
as may be seen from its published diplomatic correspondence, main- 
tains that not one of these countries has a legal right to act as 
Mandatory. It contends that due to its participation in the War, 
to the precise terms of the Treaty of Versailles, and to its separate 
treaty with Germany, it has acquired certain rights of which it 
cannot be divested without its own consent. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles states: 
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“Germany renounces in favor of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers,’’—of which the United States is admittedly. 
one—‘‘all her rights and titles over her oversea possessions.’’ 
Therefore, it is claimed, the United States has become, in a way, 
a one-fifth owner of these former German islands. The United 
States does not wish any of them for itself, but it does contend that 
no country can have a valid title to act as Mandatory over them 
until it has officially given its consent to the Mandate and received 
a treaty guarantee that American rights in the islands will be 
maintained. A few days ago the Secretary of State publicly 
stated that negotiations regarding these Mandates were then pend- 
ing with Great Britain. 

Of these British Mandates, the one which has the greatest 
ultimate economic value is New Guinea, which is under the Ad- 
ministration of Australia. Its land area is about equal to that 
of New York and Pennsylvania combined, and its population ap- 
proximates 400,000. There are no accurate statistics regarding 
the Mandate, since the interior of New Guinea is one of the least 
known sections of the world—far less known even than the North 
Pole, for a white man has been at the North Pole, and no white man 
has ever been in large areas of interior New Guinea. While this 
Mandate is a valuable possession, it will-never rank with the most 
wealthy tropical islands, such as Java. It is known that gold 
exists in New Guinea, and petroleum of a high grade, but whether 
either can be worked successfully as commercial propositions is 
uncertain. The Australians appear to be monopolizing the natural 
resources of this mandated territory. In justice to them, however, 
it should be pointed out that they have instituted a tariff which 
is uniform, Australians paying the same tariff duty as others, and 
that they have treated the natives with consideration. 

New Zealand’s Mandate, Western Samoa, appears on an 
ordinary map of the Pacific to be no larger than a pinhead, yet its 
land area is equal to the total of all the Japanese Mandated islands 
and its trade is much greater. Samoa has well been called ‘‘the 
Pearl of the Pacific,’? and about it has centered much of the 
romance and charm of the Pacific. Here it was that Robert Louis 
Stevenson wrote many of his fascinating descriptions and stories 
of the great ocean. In the field of politics, there is one issue upon 
which the natives and the whites, most of whom are British, are in 
agreement,—that is the failure of the New Zealand Administration, 
which has been caused very largely, it is claimed, by the unduly 
large number of officials, most of whom are said to be young, in- 
experienced and unsympathetic towards the natives. As an 
illustration of the comparative inefficiency of the Administration, 
the natives point out that in 1918 the influenza epidemic got past 
the New Zealand sanitary cordon and in three months killed 8,000 
of the 38,000 natives of Western Samoa. Yet within a few miles, 
in the islands of American Samoa, there was not a single case of 
influenza, due to the methods adopted by the experienced American 
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Naval authorities. As to commercial matters, New Zealand has 
established a preferential tariff of 714 per cent. in favor of British 
imports, which appears to be a violation of American rights, guar- 
anteed by the Samoan Convention of 1899 between Great Britain, 
the United States and Germany. 

The most interesting of the British Mandates is the tiny island 
of Nauru, just south of the equator, whose deposits of phosphate 
rock are estimated to have an eventual value of over a billion dol- 
lars. The Mandate of Nauru was granted to ‘‘his Britannic 
Majesty,’’ but, as a matter of fact, Great Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand are jointly administering it; these three governments 
have also instituted a strict governmental monoply of all the phos- 
phate rock. This monopolizing, by the mandatory governments, 
of the natural resources of their mandate has been vigorously 
criticised as a violation of the principles of trusteeship implied in 
the mandate; and this criticism was voiced only a few weeks ago 
during the sessions of the League of Nations at Geneva. The 
British defense is that the three governments concerned have 
merely bought out a British corporation, the Pacific Phosphate 
Company, which formerly had the exclusive right of digging the 
phosphate; but this defense is not adequate, because, before the 
war, one could go to Nauru in a ship and buy, at current prices, 
all the phosphate rock the ship could take away. To-day the same 
ship, going to the same spot, could not buy, at any price, a pound 
of phosphate rock until Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand 
should have gotten all they might wish. Yet the United States 
maintains that it is a one-fifth owner of Nauru. 

As to the mandates then, the immediate issue concerns the 
claims of the United States; the ultimate issue is whether the man- 
date is to merely veil an actual annexation or is to develop into a 
new and better form of administration by whites of dependent 
peoples and backward territories. The keen scrutiny with which 
the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations 
examined the first annual reports of the mandatories, a few weeks 
ago, increases one’s faith in the success of the mandate idea. 

Another issue of the Pacific, of even greater eventual import- 
ance than that of the mandates, is caused by the ‘‘ white Australia’’ 
policy, which forbids colored labor coming into any part of the 
island continent, even the tropical areas of the north. The Aus- 
tralians claim that this prohibition is necessary in order to main- 
tain their standard of living and of racial purity. The justice 
of this contention, however, is challenged by members of the colored 
races, who point out that Australia is a continent in extent, which 
eould support upwards of 100,000,000 people, and yet has but 
five and a half million, who form a mere fringe along the south- 
eastern coast; and that in the neighborhood of Australia are hun- 
dreds of millions of capable colored peoples existing on a low stan- 
dard of living, because they do not have land enough. How long, 
it is asked, can the present situation last? Although the great 
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majority of the Australians are almost passionately committed to 
the maintenance of the white Australia policy, there are some who 
believe that in the hot northern regions, where whites cannot do 
manual labor, the bars should be let down under proper safeguards. 
The Premier of South Australia has recently advocated the admit- 
tance of indentured colored labor into the tropical areas of the 
country ; and only a few weeks ago a prominent Australian wrote: 

“We have in nearly one-third of Australia fewer whites than 
one would see at a league football match any Sunday afternoon. 
If we think that the world is going to permit this sort of thing 
much longer, then we must be very blind fools.’’ 

The danger of future international complications in the 
Pacific, due to the enforcement of the white Australia policy, ac- 
counts for the plans which Australia has recently made to bring 
into the country a great white immigration from the British Isles, 
so that before many years there may be such a large population 
that the white Australia policy will not be challenged. At the 
present time and in the near future, the clash between the natural 
desire of the majority of Australians to keep their country white, 
and the equally natural desire of the neighboring colored races 
to enter this thinly settled continent makes one of the most funda- 
mental problems of the Pacific. 

The French possessions in the Pacific present issues which 
should at least be mentioned. The Eastern French groups appear 
to be largely neglected, and their native Polynesian population, 
especially in the Marquesas, to be dying out. In the Western 
Pacific, near Australia, the French and the British have had for 
some years a joint control over the valuable New Hebrides Arch- 
ipelago, which is known as the Anglo-French Condominium. This 
joint administration is admittedly a failure, but since both the 
French and the Australians are eager to have exclusive ownership 
of the islands, the present arrangement is continued. 

In the Hawaiian Islands there are international and racial 
problems which should be pointed out. There the Japanese amount 
to 42% of the total poulation, and are increasing more rapidly 
than the other racial elements. Since every baby born in Hawaii 
is an American citizen, there promises to be an interesting political 
situation a few years from now. As in Boston political power is 
said to be with the Irish-Americans, and in Milwaukee with the 
German-Americans, so in Hawaii the majority of the voters before 
long will probably be Japanese-Americans, a condition which will 
present many perplexing problems. Even today there are an in- 
creasing number of racial issues in Hawaii, the most acute at the 
present time relating to the status of the Japanese language 
schools. i 

Of these problems which have been mentioned, most of them 
relate to the Pacific in its restricted meaning, to the islands within 
this great ocean. But there is a wider Pacific, including the 
countries which border the ocean, and it is in this sense that far- 
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sighted American statesmen, including William E. Seward and 
Theodore Roosevelt, have prophesied the coming of a great Pacific 
era. Only the past year Premier Smuts said, ‘‘The problems of 
the Pacific are to my mind the problems of the world for the next 
50 years or more.’’ What did he mean? Probably he referred 
particularly to the great problem of the contact between Cauca- 
sians and Asiatic peoples in the Pacific, an issue in comparison with 
which the terrible problems of Europe, which were described here 
yesterday, are simple of solution. 

On one side of the Pacific we have our own United States, 
with its hundred millions of people, vast resources and great 
financial strength, altogether the most powerful nation in the 
world. On the other side of the ocean lies Asia with several hun- 
dreds of millions, most of them not yet awakened and developed 
according to Western standards, yet possessed of marked native 
ability; lands fortunate in great natural resources, which need 
only to be utilized to bring their possessors some of the chief ele- 
ments of Western economic power. 

What are to be the relations between these two regions, be- 
tween America and Asia? Is not this question the great challenge 
of the Pacific for the future, and one of the great problems of the 
world? Is it not a challenge to us Americans to meet the issue 
with the utmost wisdom of which we are capable, and to meet it 
in accordance with the two outstanding American characteristics, 
idealism combined with practical common sense? 


THE MENACE OF MIGRATING PEOPLES 


By Dr. Epwarp A. Ross 
Of the University of Wisconsin 


I beg you to realize that what I say this morning expresses 
the calm impartiality and objectivity of science. What I have 
to say is not particularly reassuring with reference to the future 
of world peace, but I cannot help it that this analysis of mine may 
prove a little discomforting. 

In the past man has for the most part been rooted to the 
place he was born in by inertia and habits. It never occurred 
to him that there was any other fate than to live in the vicinity 
ef his birthplace. The great bulk of men accepted their lot, 
whether agreeable or disagreeable, whether they were born in the 
warm regions or amid snow and ice, and lived out their lives there. 
Only the exceptional individual, only the person of unusual cour- 
age and imagination plucked up courage to go somewhere else. 

Now we are rapidly moving into a new era in the history of 
mankind. The molluscan stage is about ended. Steam, on land 
and sea, has made the movement of human beings about the earth 
so swift and safe and cheap that the organization of migration 
is proceeding at an amazing pace. Today, a peasant living 
within sight of the Rock of Prometheus, or the Cedars of Lebanon, 
may buy a through ticket te a frontier point in the Canadian 
Northwest. For the profit to be extracted from them, penniless 
laborers are brought together, dispatched and cared for until 
they are delivered almost like bales of goods at their destination, 
in the Argentine or the United States. Just before the war, in 
southwest Asia and southeastern Europe, men were going about 
selling steamship tickets for America on commission. They would 
go about from village to village and stir up the people, telling 
them how much money they could make in this country, and if the 
man did not have any money to buy a ticket, they would accept 
a mortgage on his little plot, or sell his cows for him. If he did 
not have money or cows or plot, they would accept the bond of 
seme relative that within a year this man would repay the sum 
advanced for the purchase of transportation. So parties of what 
they called ‘‘green-horns,’’ led by a man who had been in this 
country, would be met at the various ports by agents, eoached 
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on the answers to make at Ellis Island and delivered finally to a 
boarding boss who was recruiting men for a construction camp 
or a steel mill. 

Not only has the organization for the transplantment of 
human beings developed in the way I have described, but there 
is being rapidly spread over the world the power to read. Now 
the first thing that people read, and for a long time the thing read 
most, is the newspaper, which is just the medium likely to make 
people discontented with their present lot and imagine for them- 
selves a better lot somewhere else on the globe. 

So, that now we have, for the first time in history, a prospect 
that all over the world people who may be stirred to imagine a 
better lot for themselves somewhere else, will be able actually to 
move thither. Mankind is slowly beginning to move in steady 
streams toward places which appear to hold out prospect of a 
better living than that now enjoyed. I see not the least likeli- 
hood that this process of facilitation of migration will be arrested. 
Apparently it will go right ahead every year, every decade, and 
there will be less local attachment, and more mobility, until human 
beings roll about the globe like drops of quicksilver on a level steel 
plate. Let us then forecast what this new development will mean 
for us. 

Today, every people in the world desires to be a separate 
unity, that is, to be a nation. This ideal had very little attraction 
for the ancient world. Rome never thought of it, but we Ameri- 
cans would be horrified and the self-governing peoples would be 
horrified by such collection of human odds and ends as the Roman 
world knew in North Africa, and Syria, and the valley of the 
Nile. We shudder at such heterogeneity because we know that 
the kind of government that always prevails in such areas is 
absolutism. It is impossible to develop a popular government, 
a government controlled by the people, unless there is much like- 
mindedness in that people. When you have a common background 
to people’s minds then they are able to discover so many agree- 
ments on questions as they arise that they exercise an effective 
control over public policy and private action. You get a society 
in which coordination is almost spontaneous, but you cannot pos- 
sibly have that if you have a great heterogeneity. 

Not only that. We are horrified at the idea of caste, the 
exact negation of democracy, and yet. you cannot avoid caste unless 
the differences in standards between elements in the population 
are not so great as to produce unwillingness to associate and inter- 
marry. 

Now, this ideal of nationality is menaced by the prospect of 
an increasing mobility of people. The absence of obstruction to 
migration to any prosperous part of the world would mean that the 
prosperous parts of the world would automatically become the 
home of a great variety of people of every color, of different lan- 
guages, religions, and creeds and with the most discordant moral 
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and economic ideals. The thriving portions of the world would 
_ become objectives of migration from the surplus of all races and 
peoples until you would have coolies in breech-cloth as you find 
in the Far East, jostling the descendants of the Puritans; you 
would find Christian people brushing shoulders in their community 
with people who believe in the evil eye; in the same labor market 
would compete those who sit at meat and those who eat out of a 
dish on the floor, those who uncover their feet when they enter a 
house and those who do not, those who respect their wives and 
those who regard them as chattels, those who school their children 
and those who work and exploit them. 

Not only that, but any people that is likely to become an 
objective of these streams of migration will have to tolerate the 
appearance of internal barriers, that is caste barriers, across 
which people will not associate and inter-marry because of the 
divergencies in culture and standards, or prevent the rise of such 
easte barriers by rearing external barriers against those alien ele- 
ments which appear to be nonassimible. 

In one large area of the world, that is, Asia, you will find 
that the family instincts and the status of woman are such that 
lack of land, congestion, the difficulty of getting a living, and so 
forth, appear to have no effect upon the flood of babies. They come 
just the same, and if there is no possibility of the surplus popula- 
tion migrating, if they cannot increase their food production to 
correspond with the increase of population, and cannot develop, 
manufacture and export to take eare of this expansion, then what 
happens is that the local population simply thickens up, poverty 
and misery increase automatically, the death rate rises until it 
becomes level with the birth rate and society is at the stationary 
stage. This is the stage which Asia seems to have reached a long 
time ago. 

Now, this equilibrium between births and deaths is being 
upset by the fact that into Asia are being introduced Western 
influences which are saving life. Of course, the Asiatics have 
before them the Western example of low birth rate as well as low 
death rate. They are at liberty to take the two together, but 
they are not taking the two together for this reason, that it is 
much easier quickly to introduce those agencies which pull down 
the death rate. On the other hand, those which reduce the birth 
rate are slow of introduction and cannot be controlled by an in- 
telligent centralized government. In a word, at the present mo- 
ment Japan and India and China are introducing hospitals, anti- 
toxins, serums, a trained medical profession, and pure water, be- 
cause these can all be very quickly introduced by a few intelligent 
people at the top. 

Un the other hand, the forces that would pull down the birth 
rate, such as more general education of daughters, and a later age 
of marriage are not so easy of introduction. A few years ago in 
one of the provinces of China I found that the average age of 
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girls at marriage was 15 or 16 years: It had risen two years in 
the previous 25 years. The general status of women must be 
raised and there must be a greater intelligence if the birth rate 
is to be brought down; and those things can not be introduced with 
anything like the speed of the things that pull down the death 
rate. So you have the equilibrium of the Orient upset. There 
is every prospect of a rapid increase in the population of the 
Orient, and this will augment the outward flow of people who 
will have to find somewhere else in the world to make a living. 

It so happens that Europe never settled into that stationary 
stage for various reasons. One thing was they never so subjugated 
woman in the West as in the East, and hence her wishes about 
the size of the family had some weight. And then again, since 
the discovery of America, Europe has had a place where she 
could unload her surplus. As a result, Western Europe has 
developed, in general, a higher standard than Asia has and is’ 
protecting this higher standard by a regulated fecundity. The 
fact is that in some parts of Europe and in the peoples descended 
from Europeans—the Americans, Australians, Canadians, ete.— 
there has appeared in the last 50 years what I call ‘‘an adaptive 
fecundity,’’ i. e., a fecundity intelligently adjusted to the eco- 
nomic prospect of one’s children. 

Throughout the life of humanity the typical prevalent thing 
has been blind fecundity. But this adaptive fecundity has begun 
to show itself in the last 50 years in certain of the more intelligent 
peoples. 

In consequence of the diffusion of intelligence the aspirations 
of each individual to rise in the social scale have become effective. 
You will find there are peoples who when they get a bit of pros- 
perity, do not use it all up in trying to maintain more people 
at the old level, but they raise their standard of living and try 
to maintain something like the old population at a higher level. 
There is no limit to the extent to which a people may increase 
their comfort and happiness by pursuing the method of taking 
out advances in prosperity in the form of high standards of living 
instead of the form of maintaining a larger number of people 
at the old standard. 

Now, for a people that have reached the plane of adaptive 
fecundity to leave its doors open to any inflow from any part of 
the world is plain suicide. It is for this that I invented over twenty- 
one years ago the phrase ‘‘race suicide.’’ It has been applied te 
any form of regulation of births, but it was not intended to apply 
to that. What I meant by it was that when a people has raised 
their standard and a people of lower standards comes into their 
midst, the higher element withholds its increase and curtails the 
size of its family—because it cannot bear to think of its children 
coming down to the level of these new intrusive low-standard ele- 
ments who have come into their midst. 

You know the old parable of the traveller in the storm, who .- 
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was comfortably sleeping in his tent and his camel besought him 
to be so kind as to let him put his head in. The man let the camel 
put his head in and gradually the camel kept coming in a little 
farther until in the end the camel was in and the man was outside 
of the tent. That is what happens when the people who have 
arrived at the plane of adaptive fecundity allow their doors to 
stand open and anybody come in who wants to. 

And so, inasmuch as I do not believe that the advanced 
peoples are willing to curtail greatly their increase, or to suffer 
extinction in order to make room for the congested surplus that 
appears in the lands of blind fecundity, I forsee as absolutely 
inevitable a rearing of barriers against migration—not barriers 
that will interfere with the moving of cultured persons such as 
travelers, scholars, students, bankers, merchants and so forth, but 
barriers that will hold back migration of great masses from eco- 
nomic motives. 

What I have pictured has a far-reaching significance for the 
euality of the future population of this planet. I would be far 
from saying that at the present moment it is the brighter peoples 
that have arrived at adaptive fecundity, but I do say that in the 
future we may expect the brighter peoples to perceive the results 
of blind fecundity in a time like today when the death rate of the 
people of the civilized part of the world has been cut in two as 
eompared with a century ago. The brighter races and peoples 
will foresee the result of unrestrained multiplication, and will 
begin to practice adaptive fecundity, while it is the stupider races 
that will not see this and will go on in the old fashioned animal-like 
multiplication without attending to the consequences for their 
ehildren. 

So, the danger of unrestricted immigration, of allowing 
peoples of other lands to mingle freely with your people, of allow- 
ing those practicing this blind fecundity to flood and overwhelm 
you who practice the adaptive fecundity, is that the duller races 
will not only fill up their own yard but overflow into other yards. 
Under those circumstances I say to all concerned for the intelli- 
gence of those who are to occupy this planet centuries hence, ‘‘Do 
you want to leave all the doors open, put your faith in the open 
door policy and the melting pot, and impose no control on the 
movement of peoples? If you do you will see the duller races 
and peoples outmultiply and displace the brighter races and 
peoples.’’ gee 

One reason why some people are very anxious about joining 
the League of Nations is this: The importance of migration is 
growing constantly and the congested peoples show concern about 
keeping the channels open for the outflow of their surplus. Every 
nation is interested in the migration policy of any other nation 
and the League of Nations, which is trying to bring under control 
the things which produce international friction and possibly inter- 
national war, will desire to have all controversies between nations 
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growing out. of immigration policies handed up to it. But if we 
do that we shall get, inevitably, the equalization of all peoples and 
races in their access to one another’s. territory. This will not 
mean you cannot keep people out but that you may not apply dis- 
criminative restrictions. You will not be free to let in this race 


-- or stock and to exclude that, which means you cannot realize your 


ideal of nationality if you allow the control of the immigration 
problem to be surrendered to an international organization. 

I might say that this policy of restriction began with the 
United States in 1882 in its Chinese exclusion act, and in the 
forty years since a like exclusion has been brought about in Aus- 
tralia, in Canada, and in South Africa. Several of the South 
American countries are showing an increasing disposition to bar 
out certain kinds of immigration, and I foresee that practically 
all the more advanced peoples in the newer parts of the world 
will within thirty or forty years rear barriers against certain 
streams of migration. Not only that, but I think Western Europe 
will be solicitous about the flow there from Africa and Asia, and 
they will join with these other peoples to establish in international 
law, the principle that a nation is absolutely at liberty to control 
the composition of its own people. In other words, I look ahead 
to see twenty-five or fifty immigration barriers reared in the next 
forty years, which will probably be maintained for two or three 

hundred years until the idea of adaptive fecundity is spread all 
through the world and has come to control the action of all the 
human race. 

Now, what I have been telling you is very different from what 
you usually hear, but I beg of you to consider that I may be right. 

H. G. Wells is a most intelligent gentleman, yet only two years 
ago in his book, ‘‘Salvaging Civilization’’ he took the ground that 
we should labor to build a world state. One has never heard of 
a nation that restrained the migration of its citizens from one part 
to another, so the world state implies the surrender of the idea 
that the advanced peoples can protect themselves against an inflow 
from congested and blindly-multiplying parts of the world. In 
other words, this aspect was not quite perceived by Mr. Wells. 
You see, then, the necessity of a rapid diffusion in the minds of 
thoughtful people all over the world of the careful and scientific 
analysis, such as I have endeavored to offer. 

I am glad to say there has come up recently a movement I 
have been interested in for nine years which provides for a con- 
stant diffusion, over the world, of the ideas of scientific and dis- 
interested persons—I refer to the organization that Dr. Gray 
spoke of yesterday—Potentia, of which I have the honor to be 
one of the counsellors. This is an organization that proposes to 
maintain a trademark, the use of which it will rent to merchants 
and manufacturers that deal squarely with the public. The pro- 
ceeds of renting the use of this trademark will support the or- 
ganization necessary for the constant diffusion all over the world 
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of the disinterested ideas of thoughtful people as to the future of 
humanity. The control of this organization cannot possibly come 
into the hands of any clique of men because the counsellors are 
selected by established public institutions and groups on a demo- 
eratic basis. 

In conclusion let me say that this view of mine is a new doc- 
trine, and perhaps very unpalatable to many of you. So I close 
with the injunction of Oliver Cromwell to the stiff-necked members 
of the Long Parliament: ‘‘In the bowels of the Lord, gentlemen, 
I beseech you to consider that you may be wrong.’’ 


THE BIOLOGICAL ASPECT OF 
WORLD PEACE 


By Dr. WinuiAM McDoveaun 
Of Harvard Umversity 


“‘Peace hath its victories, no less renowned than war.’’ When 
this great truth was announced, it was, no doubt, received as a dis- 
covery and even a paradox. But in these days it has become a com- 
monplace, and most of us are inclined to regard it as an under- 
statement of the triumphs of peace. But there is a complementary 
truth which is not so generally recognized, namely, that peace has 
its dangers no less great than those of war. However it may be 
with the rest of the world, it may be predicted with some confidence 
that this great country is now entering upon a long era of peace. 
It is almost impossible to imagine that America will know again 
the horrors of war within her own boundaries. And it is difficult 
to imagine how she can again be drawn into war on foreign territory. 

If, then, peace also has its dangers, it behooves Americans, 
looking forward as they confidently may do, to a long era of peace, 
to consider carefully the dangers of peace, in order that, by taking 
thought, they may forestall and prevent those dangers. 

One obvious danger of prolonged and sure peace is that it 
deprives a nation of the one good which war, in spite of all its 
destructive horrors, sometimes brings, namely, a bracing influence 
which unifies the national life and stimulates men to self-sacrificing 
and devoted public service. If a nation is to thrive and to develop 
to its highest possibilities throughout a long period of peace, it must 
take measures to counteract in every possible way the softening 
relaxing influence of peaceful security. I will venture to assert 
that, in spite of America’s participation in the world war, she does 
even now show some signs of this influence, signs which are more 
obvious to the eyes of anyone coming from the Old World than to 
the native American. 

But my topic is the biological aspects of peace. Let us admit 
then that in the past war has played a great part in the biology 
of the human race. In recent centuries the biological effects of 
war have been, so far as we can judge, almost wholly bad. Wars 
have tended to deplete modern nations of their best manhood, and 
therefore to leave the nations apprecially poorer in potentialities 
of future greatness and happiness. But in earlier times, when war 
meant frankly death to the conquered and the spoils to the victors, 
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war probably was one of nature’s great selective agencies by means 
of which she improved the human race, perpetuating the species 
through the most vigorous and capable stocks only, while those 
stocks which were less capable of the war-like virtues were exter- 
minated. And, the further back we go in the history of mankind, 
the more effective, it would seem, was this cruel, but ultimately 
beneficial process of selection by war. 

It would be an error to suppose that only physical vigor and 
brute animal courage were fostered in the race by war. Higher 
qualities also were needed for the success of tribes and nations in 
that hard school. The qualities of leadership, of initiative, of 
trustworthiness, of prudent foresight, of devotion to the common 
good of the community, all these qualities were needed, and all 
these qualities, we may fairly assume, were in the main possessed 
in higher degree by the victorious survivors, than by those who 
went under in the struggle for survival. 

And war, even down to modern times, exerted yet another 
biological influence that must have made for the preservation of 
racial qualities. Namely, when tribes, city-states, and nations 
knew that their security and survival among hostile powers re- 
quired clear heads, strong arms and brave hearts for their defense, 
then it was recognized that the family, above all other institutions, 
was the abiding source of security and strength. Accordingly, the 
family was the most sacred of all institutions; and the community 
held in high honor and esteem those men and women who per- 
petuated the family, who gave to the community fair daughters 
to link the generations, and strong sons to defend the sacred 
hearths of the people. 

' The biological aspect of peace that demands most urgently 
our thought and care is the fact that, in an era of assured peace, 
these two great influences of war are removed, namely, (1) the 
bracing selective influence that determines the survival of the 
strong, well-organized, vigorous group as against the looser feebler 
groups; (2) the influence that preserves the sanctity of the family 
and the high honor and privilege of parenthood. 

Assuming that the dream of universal peace could be forthwith 
realized and forever maintained, let us consider briefly its biological 
aspects under these two heads; let us see what measures are needed 
in order to compensate for, to replace, these two racially beneficient 
effects of war. 

Suppose then universal peace to be assured, the hostilities 
between nations forever abolished, the brotherhood of man univer- 
sally proclaimed, and all the regions of the earth, including all 
parts of this continent, thrown open to all mankind, without re- 
strictions of race or color or creed. We have now sufficient 
knowledge of human nature and of its varieties to enable us to fore- 
see the principal biological consequence of a century of such univer- 
sal peace. If during that century all parts of the earth should be 
administered strictly aecording to the principle of the equal brother- 
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hood of all men; if, that is to say, evety individual were treated, 
regardless of his family, race and nation, as having an equal claim 
to all parts of the earth’s surface and to the earth’s resources of 
raw materials, we should expect the following results. There would 
ensue an enormous increase of population, and there would take 
place immense movements of population from the more crowded 
to the less crowded areas. 

The populations of India, China, Japan, Africa and other 
areas, relieved: by the unceasing activities of great steamship com- 
panies of pressure upon the means of subsistence, would double and 
treble their numbers. I remind you that during the last century, 
under British administration, the population of India did actually 
multiply itself from about 100 millions to more than 300 millions. 
And this multiplication would proceed most rapidly in the new 
areas to which the overfiow of these populations would take place. 
Especially America, North and South, and Australia, would become 
the home of hundreds of millions of these colored peoples. And 
what effect ;would this have upon the white populations of the areas 
thus invaded? The experience we already have enables us to 
answer this question. Consider the probable effect in this country 
alone; for it would be typical of all the rest. 

Your best efforts at Americanization would have hardly an 
appreciable influence. The invading masses would retain in the 
main their low standards of material comfort, of education, of 
culture; for it would be those of lowest standards in all these things 
who would migrate most freely. The native stock, the descendants 
of the present population, would in the main give up the unequal 
struggle against the low economic standards of the invaders; and 
their numbers, instead of increasing, would decline. There would 
be exploitation of the labor of the newcomers on an enormous scale. 
Immense fortunes would be made; and the natural resources of the 
earth would be exploited and used up at a tremendous rate. There 
would be political and social choas; and, at the end of the century, 
the dwindling remnant of the white inhabitants would be well on 
the way to that complete and universal miscegenation which would 
be the inevitable final outcome. 

If, in the meantime, the chemists had learned how to synthe- 
size from the elements the primary. food substances, and to lease 
or to harness vast stores of energy hitherto inaccessible to man, the 
welter might continue for some time, with further swelling of the 
hordes of population. If not, a new period of universal shortage 
would set in; a period of immense famines and plagues, such as 
have kept down the populations of Europe and Asia during past 
centuries. Whether any new civilization would emerge from the 

choas, it is impossible to foresee. 

Let us frankly admit that such a universal peace would be but 
a poor substitute for the present order of things. I have sketched 
this horrifying picture, not as an argument against the abolition 
of war, but in order to make clear the nature of certain tendencies 
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that are already powerfully at work in the world; and in order to 
emphasize a most important principle which humanitarian senti- 
ment is apt to ignore,—namely, the principle that, if we are to have 
peace, it cannot be a peace of laissez faire, a peace under which 
all the races of man may be left without. control to live according 
to Nature ’s simple promptings. In the past, war, together with 
pestilence and famine, has been the great regulator of populations. 
These agencies have determined the relative rates of increase of 
the various peoples; and in the main they have determined that 
the more vigorous, the more prudent, and the more intelligent 
branches of the human race have survived and multiplied. 

If, then, as we hope, war and its colleagues, pestilence and 
famine, are to be abolished from the earth, their blind, cruel, waste- 
ful regulation must be replaced by some regulation of a better kind, 
by a far-seeing beneficient regulation, conscious of its goal and 
purpose, the general elevation of mankind. 

Such regulation cannot be effected under any cosmopolitan 
system, under any world-order in which all national frontiers and 
barriers of every kind shall be abolished and all parts of the earth 
thrown open without restriction to all mankind. It can only be 
effected, if at all, by the intelligent cooperation of strong nations; 
each developing its national life, its peculiar institutions and 
culture in its own way; and each living, not in splendid selfish 
isolation, but rather as a responsible member of a community of 
nations; each taking its due share of responsibility for the control 
of the whole world. There I touch on a very delicate and burning 
topie of the times; and I will say no more on that head. 

Consider now the biological aspects of peace from a narrower 
standpoint, the standpoint which restricts its view to one country 
only, your own country. The American people have for some time 
now asserted the principle that this great country, with all its 
immense resources, is the exclusive property of white men and of 
negroes. And of late years you have shown a tendency to doubt 
whether all white men are equally well fitted to share with you 
your splendid inheritance of free institutions, of culture and of 
material resources. Suppose, then, that you should adopt the 
principle that this country and all that it contains is yours alone, 
to hand on to your children and your children’s children. Suppose, 
that is to say, you should decide to close your gates to the millions 
of men, white, yellow, brown, and black, who if all barriers were 
removed, presently would swarm across your frontiers. Would 
you in that way escape altogether from the biological dangers of 
peace? Might you safely assume that, shut off from the barbarian 
world within your own strong frontiers, the biological welfare of 
the American people might be left to nature, without any need for 
the exercise of prudent foresight and control? Science gives no 
warrant for any such comfortable assumption. 

Let us glance at the dangers that still might threaten. The 
most pessimistic view that might be taken, a view that is put for- 
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ward in some quarters, is that the existing population of this 
country has been drawn from stocks so widely different, that their 
blending by intermarriage in the great melting pot must inevitably 
produce an inferior type of man, a low average of intellectual 
quality and moral fibre. This view seeks to justify itself by point- 
ing to the fact that, when strains of highly specialized animals, 
strains which in certain respects have been brought to a high degree 
of excellence, are allowed to cross or interbreed with one another, 
the specialized excellencies are lost, the crossbred progeny reverts 
to the common unspecialized ancestral type, a type which in certain 
respects is inferior to the types that are thus mingled. 

It seems to me that this view is unduly pessimistic; that the 
danger from this source, if real at all, is very slight, except perhaps 
as regards the crossing of the white and the negro races. There I 
believe the danger is real and steadily growing. But the various 
elements of the white population are drawn from stocks so little 
diverse that their blending ;will have no serious and irreparable 
consequences. I believe that a certain degree of reversion to a 
relatively unspecialized type is actually taking place, and that this 
reversion will become more general with the lapse of time. But 
the resulting type will, in all probability, be one full of vigor and 
having many fine qualities, one capable of attaining ever higher 
levels of culture and achievement. Yet a real and great danger 
remains. That danger, one which, I believe, threatens very 
seriously the future greatness and happiness and prosperity of the 
American people, is the danger of the differential rate of re- 
production. 

All that we know of human nature, all that we know of history, 
all that we know of sociology and biology, points to one great and 
ominous generalization. It is this. With the attainment of a 
certain level of wealth, of culture, and of luxury, men and women 
tend to avoid in one way or another the labor and risks inseparable 
from the bearing and rearing of children. That labor may be the 
source of much happiness; but it also involves the risk of much pain, 
it inevitably entails many small sacrifices of ease and comfort; and 
it may entail great sacrifices. The man or woman who has climbed 
even a little way upon the social ladder is very apt to say or to 
reflect—‘‘ Children may be very delightful, but they may be a great 
burden. Why should I deny myself any of the delights of leisure 
and culture, why should I sacrifice my ambitions and my oppor- 
tunities of personal development, for the sake of the rearing of 
children, an undertaking in which the balance of profit and loss 
is so uncertain, so unpredictable?’’ And very often the answer 
to this question is—celibacy, or the childless marriage, or late 
marriage and a much restricted family. 

Further, during a long period of peace and security,’ with 
increasing national wealth and increasing diffusion of comfort and 
luxury, there is apt to be a falling-off of the esteem in which mar- 
riage and the family are held; marriage loses something of its 
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sanctity, and the rearing of a family ceases to be regarded as a 
religious duty and a service to the state. And so the social pressure, 
which, in more primitive societies and especially in societies subject 
to the risks of war, inclines men and women to undertake this 
honored obligation, this social pressure is relaxed or disappears 
entirely. 

That is the state of affairs towards which this country seems 
to be rapidly tending. Its national wealth is enormous; and the 
diffusion of physical comfort and luxury far surpasses anything 
previously known in any part of the world. Accordingly, we find 
evidence that the tendency of which I speak has already declared 
itself strongly. And there is every reason to fear that it will 
become more and more marked, and that, if nothing is done to 
counteract it, it may have very disasterous effects upon the future 
of the nation. 

In order to make the matter more concrete, I will draw your 
attention to a particular class within which some exact and relevant 
investigation has been made. It has been shown that the tendency 
to diminished reproduction is already very marked among the 
graduates of several large colleges, both men’s and women’s col- 
leges. These perhaps are not true samples of the whole number of 
college graduates; yet it is highly probable that in this respect the 
sample is significant; that a tendency very strong in the sample, 
is present in the whole class of the population constituted by col- 
lege graduates. Now college graduates may fairly be regarded as 
a selected group,.a group of persons well above the average in 
native endowment. This for tworeasons: First, they have shown 
the intellectual capacity and the moral stamina required for col- 
lege graduation; secondly, each of them is either the child of par- 
ents who were capable of making or maintaining a good place in 
the world, or is a person of more than average ambition, energy, 
and capacity; for only such persons will seek and secure a college 
education, if they are born of parents of humble station. Now 
college graduates are a large and rapidly increasing class. Already 
they number, I suppose, some millions. It may fairly be claimed 
for them that they constitute a considerable proportion of the 
cream of the population; and it is only too probable that the 
tendency to diminished reproduction shown by this part is present 
throughout all the cream. If, then, it be true that children in the 
main resemble their parents, their grandparents and their remoter 
ancestors, it is to be feared that a very serious biological consequence 
may result from the relative infertility of the cream of the 

lation. 

, Ss oThe word ‘‘cream’’ suggests a simile by means of which the 
present tendency and its probable consequences may be concisely 
illustrated. The whole country may be likened to a conical vessel 
eontaining milk.. This milk, the total population, grows constantly 
in bulk by self-propagation. And constantly the cream rises to 
the top, separating itself by virtue of its inherent quality. from the 
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mass of skimmed milk below. The skimmed milk propagates freely 
and grows in bulk; but the cream does not graw in bulk. The 
layers below reproduce their own quality, including a certain 
limited amount of cream, which also rises to join the upper sterile 
layer. As this process continues, the lower layers become poorer 
and poorer in quality, and less and less capable of producing any 
new cream. The consequence is that, as the total bulk expands, 
the quality of the whole mass becomes poorer, and the layer of 
cream upon the expanding surface becomes thinner and poorer in 
quality. . 

That I suggest is a true simile for the biological danger which 
besets the nation. The process of deterioration of quality may be 
effectively masked for a time, by improvements of social organiza- 
tion, especially by intensive and extensive development of the 
machinery of education. But, if the tendency continues, no such 
masking processes can effectively and indefinitely compensate for 
the deterioration of native quality. Even though 50 or even 90 
per cent. of the young people were enticed or driven through col- 
lege courses, so that the nation became almost wholly a nation of 
college graduates, there would nevertheless occur a general lower- 
ing of standards, an increasing scarcity of high achievements and 
attainments in every walk of life. The nation would become more 
and more a nation of mediocrities, a mass of skimmed milk, sweet- 
ened perhaps with the saccharine of education, but essentially thin 
and poor, with very little cream. 

The biologist, then, may well be tempted to explain, ‘‘ Let me 
regulate the breeding of the people, and I care not who administers 
their affairs or educates the boys and girls in school and college.”’ 
For he recognizes, in a deeper sense than our forefathers could do, 
the truth of the saying, ‘‘The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world.’’ He recognizes not only that the child’s most plastic for- 
mative years of growth are guided by the hand of the parent, 
in a way for which the state can provide no effective substitute, 
but also that the qualities, good or bad, of that guiding hand are 
the qualities with which the child is endowed by nature, qualities 
far more influential in determining his potentialities as a citizen 
than all that he can gain by the disciplines of school or college. 

To recognize this great. biological danger of peace is not 
pessimism. For the biologist does not say that deterioration of 
the population is inevitable. He asserts that, though the danger 
is very real and very great, it is one that may be obviated, if only 
we appreciate it intelligently and create throughout the land a well 
informed and wise public opinion in face of it. 

To ignore this danger would be a foolish optimism, the optimism 
of the ostrich, which leads to irretrievable disaster. 

This warning against the biological dangers of peace has been 
dubbed, in certain quarters, ‘‘the new snobbery’’; and it will be 
and is being violently assailed by means of misguided appeals to 
the dogma that all men and all races of men are natively endowed. 
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with identical qualities. To all such appeals for wilful blindness, 
the biologist replies by admitting that the native differences between 
men may be very small, but that nevertheless they are vastly im- 
portant. Contemplating this country of vast resources, on which 
Nature has showered every favor, this nation so mighty in peace 
and war, so strong to build up the most splendid civilization that 
the world has ever known, he cannot remain silent when he per- 
ceives a subtle danger, the one danger which threatens to frustrate 
these splendid hopes and bring to naught the magnificent promise 
of American life. 


THE NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT?’S RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


By Witumotr Lewis 
Washington Correspondent for The London Times 


I want to begin by saying that there is something terrifying 
and something of solemnity about the subject which has been given 
to me. It invites, or affords the danger of inviting the repetition 
of a number of perfectly good, worthy, but somewhat overused 
maxims, and I want if possible to avoid anything like that. I 
want if possible to treat the subject of the correspondent’s respon- 
sibilities and opportunities from an angle more or less dictated 
by the present condition of world affairs. 

There has always been, and there will ever be, two extreme 
opinions about the newspaper press—one considers it as a sort of 
Nazareth of literature out of which no good can come; and the 
other considers it—those who hold the other extreme are those who 
hold it represents a force exceeding all others, and does powerful 
good. 

I am not concerned with either one or the other of these ex- 
tremes, and I only mention them in order to lead up to the position 
that the newspaper press, if it generally is not altogether good, 
is still more certainly not altogether bad. When its faults and 
virtues are weighed in the balance, the weight rests on the side of 
the virtues. 

It is, however, of the newspaper press in its relation to world 
affairs, that is to say, as a means of organizing the relation of 
different peoples and of the duties and responsibilities of its active 
and ubiquitous representative, the correspondent, that I have been 
asked to speak. 

By the correspondent, I do not mean simply men who are sent 
to represent their papers at the capitals of other nations, and who 
are primarily, if not altogether, concerned with reporting political 
developments in their widest application with regard to interna- 
tional effect. I mean, also, the journalist whose position at the 
eapital of his own country places him at the very source of poliey, 
and whose mental attitude should also take account of their effect 
beyond the world problems of his own land. 

The duty and responsibility of such a man, I think, can be 
very simply stated. I should have said the duty which lies upon 
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him to tell the truth as he sees it, the duty which lies upon him 
to avoid snap judgment, the duty which lies upon him.-to be fair, 
the duty which les upon him to be kindly. I want to avoid, 
wherever I can, reference to the copybook maxims, but all these 
duties could be no better stated than in the injunction to the cor- 
respondent to see things steadily, and to see them whole. He 
should do his faithful best to report an event, not as an illustrative 
phenomenon, but something that takes its place, and is of import- 
ance in the broader scheme of things. History—and the news- 
paper man is a minor historian—history is a record of events. 
It helps us not at all to know one event follows another unless we 
perceive this sequence as marking some change in the ideas, cus- 
toms, and conscious practice of men. The correspondent should 
so train his vision as not by too exclusive a concentration upon the 
immediate object to lose sight of the background. There is needed, 
therefore, for the correspondent who is concerned with world af- 
fairs, a background of the mind. How that background is to be 
acquired, whether by travel, whether by study, whether by any 
other means, by deliberate cultivation of the power of sympathy, 
the ability to put one’s self in other men’s places, there is no time 
to tell. I rather would tell you of the spirit, the background, which 
the courageous man should have if he is to make the most of the 
great power for good which is his. 

First, as part of the background of the mind there should be 
a knowledge, a realization of international politics in the last 
resort. It is not a knowledge of countries, but of the relation be- 
tween countries. It is not enough that a man should know many 
separate lands if he has not also an awareness of the relation 
between them. The famous Colonel Metz was reported to have 
been able to speak seventy-seven languages and dialects, but I have 
nowhere read where he said anything of importance in any of 
them; and a knowledge of countries is only a first step to that 
wider knowledge, that greater knowledge which is an insight to 
people’s character and to government—it is a knowledge based on 
the relation between peoples and government. That fact is the 
heart, the head, is the center of international polities, and unless 
it be present in the man of letters he cannot function in the field 
which is so full of opportunities. 

This science of the relationship between peoples and countries 
is a growth of the last five hundred years. It is the sole accumu- 
lation of the last five hundred years, and emerges from the centu- 
ries which have followed the renaissance. In this time have come 
into being the method, the chief principle of action and the purpose 
of international politics, as we know them today; and a broad 
knowledge of them, a constant awareness of those things should be 
apart of the background of the mind of the correspondent. 

- The method of international politics we call the diplomatic 
politics. The chief principle of action we call the balance of 
power; and the chief purpose is the control of economic wealth. 
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The first of these, the method of international politics, the 
diplomatic system, is our gift from the great international lawyers 
of the 17th century. It proceeds on the assumption that a work- 
ing relation between governments can best be maintained by the 
presence of representatives of each state in the capitals of all others, 
and by periodical conferences for the purpose of solving the difficul- 
ties that so frequently arise. The period which gave us that 
system gave us also that common rule for the limitation of force, 
or a pharse commonly applied to it, being international law. It 
is really our happiest heritage from those centuries. 

In the second period, the period following this which gave us 
international law, between the 17th century and the French Revo- 
lution, when international politics got its principle of action, we 
got what we call the balance of power. This was the time when 
the great powers of the world were consolidated. These combined 
forces we called the balance of power. 

Where this finally led us is another thing to tell, but as if 
there were even here a hope of good things to follow, it should be 
noticed that at any rate equilibrium and the maintenance of peace 
were implicitly accepted as the chief purposes of our foreign 

olicy. 

: The third period began with the defeat of Napoleon and ended 
with the World War. It gave to international politics its chief 
purpose, the control of economic law. The new policies and prob- 
lems abroad were those of individual countries, spheres of influ- 
ence, the open door, sources of raw materials, and markets for 
manufactured goods. The struggle for trade no longer was 
conducted behind closed doors, but was open and bitter, and the 
ends were disastrous. Yet even in this period we heard of a 
concert of Europe, and the holding of various international con- 
ferences gave a further idea and a further indication that coopera- 
tion was slowly, if weakly, taking hold. 

Perhaps I seem to have strayed a little from my subject and 
purpose, which was an attempt to build up what I believe should 
be the background of the mind of the correspondent who endeavors 
to deal, or is called upon to deal, with world affairs. 

Yet these periods ] have so inadequately passed in review, 
these formative periods, should leave upon the minds of any men 
who propose to deal with world affairs the imprint of what is abso- 
lutely necessary and essential to a fundamental knowledge of the 
matters with which he has to contend. These were the primitive 
periods. 

Briefly, it seems to me this is the picture of the world. This is 
the background of the mind that I would have the correspondent, 
and indeed, all others, deliberately create for himself. 

It leads unavoidably to another conclusion. When, at the 
close of a period of failure, in 1823, Cannon said, ‘‘Every nation 
for himself and God for us all,’’ he said something which all the . 
facts of modern life deny, for man ean not exist and no person can 
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exist without world cooperation: The manufacturing population 
of the north temperate zone requires for its food and clothing 
the vegetable products of the tropics, and the populations of the 
tropical climates require the engineering and science and capability 
of those who live afar from them. Improvements in communica- 
tion and transport are constantly complicating this process. The 
peoples of the world in our time have been brought into closer and 
more intimate contact. 

That third period which I referred to, between 1815 and 1900, 
has been a material revolution, not only sharpening the rivalry in 
nations for the exploitation of resources, but it has brought with it 
disaster as I have said. And yet, in the closing day of that period 
it is to be said that Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points seemed to many 
men in many lands to offer an almost incredible opportunity to 
adopt by a single act a political scheme in the working out of 
which would come a new and better world policy. 

Has that opportunity passed? It is beyond me and perhaps 
beyond any human to answer. 

It is of such stuff as this that I would have the correspondent 
form the background of his mind, and it is against such a back- 
ground, it seems, in the light of such a color of mind, that I would 
have him report the events of every day. His opportunity is 
less than that of the statesman, but nevertheless it is a great op- 
portunity. J. R. Green, the historian of the English people, said: 
‘<The world moves not by the giant shifts and shoves of its great 
men, but by the infinite myriad of little tiny pushes of ordinary 
folks,’’ and we correspondents, I say with extreme humility, are 
very ordinary folks. Yet to us is given an opportunity which it 
would be wicked to avoid. We stand at the beginning of a new 
period, inheriting much from the past, to build, if we desire, a 
structure on which shall be erected a whole new situation. There 
are a thousand and one problems to be solved. There are prob- 
lems of power, problems of politics, problems of culture, problems 
of sociology, problems of economics and a dozen others. 

In short, our duty as correspondents and our responsibilities 
as correspondents is to so record the happenings of the day that the 
happiness of not only men, women and children, but of nations, 
may be secured. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF WORLD PEACE 


By Magsor-GENeRAL JOHN F. O’Ryan 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: My address is really 
not to be an address. It will consist merely of some observations, 
practical, I hope, on the subject of preparedness for peace. I may 
say that they are the views of a soldier—perhaps I should say of 
an American soldier, for some people think the American soldier 
differs from most other soldiers in some of his characteristics. At 
least I was so informed on one occasion in England. The incident 
was this: After the Armistice I visited the wounded of my division 
then in hospitals in England, and, returning one day from Win- 
chester with a British officer, he suggested that we stop at an inn 
on the road back to London and see the proprietor. He said, ‘‘He 
is a most interesting man, and has had visiting his place the soldiers 
of nearly all the nations represented in the war.’’ This British 
officer told me that English, Irish, Seotch, Canadian, French, 
Russian and other soldiers had all visited this man’s inn and added, 
“‘he knows all about soldiers,’’ and he assured me I would be inter- 
ested in talking with him. 

Of course, a soldier must not deceive, and I must tell you that 
that was not the only reason we stopped at the inn. 

But we did stop there and we found the proprietor to be a very 
congenial person, though he did not speak the American language. 
He was a Cockney. I asked him what he thought of soldiers. He 
said that soldiers all over the world were quite the same with the 
possible exception of the Australians and the Americans. I asked 
him in what way these soldiers differed from others, and he said, 
‘Well, sir, when an Australian comes in my place ’ere, sir, he acts 
as if he owned the whole place.’’ And then I asked him about the 
American soldiers. He said, ‘‘Oh,; sir, when the American soldier 
comes in ’ere, sir, he acts as though he didn’t care a damn who owns 
the place.’’ 

So, perhaps the American soldier’s approach to this subject 
ot preparing to maintain peace may also differ somewhat from that 
of others. 

I think it is a correct statement to make that upon the return 
home of the officers of the combat divisions of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces we were rather amazed at the apparent apathy 
of our own people in relation to the possibility of a recurrence of 
what the world went through during the period of the World War. 
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I Say amazed, because when we went abroad, our people were in a 
veritable state of exaltation and when we came back in the spring 
of 1919 the slogan seemed to be ‘‘We are fed up with soldiers and 
war ; let us get back to the normal as soon as possible.’’ 

Questioning people about the future peace of the world, we 
found that some advocated letting the next generation shift for 
themselves. Others seemed to feel that the war in itself was a just 
punishment of peoples who were responsible for it, and that it 
would constitute, for generations to come, a warning against a 
repetition of it. 

And so we were amazed that that state of mind could exist. 
Perhaps our amazement was based upon some conception of what 
war meant, and upon our failure to appreciate that the people 
here could not be expected to visualize war as well as those who 
were battle participants in it. 

Nevertheless, at the present time there seems to be some awak- 
ening of interest in this subject. What stands out in the mind of 
the soldier, however, is the inadequacy of organization affecting the 
preparation for peace. The futile and fruitless efforts that groups 
here and there are making in relation to particular phases of the 
problem, as if such phases of the problem were the problem itself, 
are surprising, I think, to the practical soldier man. 

Now, in order that we may appreciate the importance of this 
problem as a practical one, in order that we may understand that 
the outcome may be of this lack of organization and of leadership, 
let me remind you of something that I am sure you know, though 
perhaps you have not adequately visualized it. On this very day, 
in every great country in the world, including our own, great num- 
bers of skilled, educated, determined, fit, industrious men are plan- 
ning in most minute detail the utilization of your boys and of other 
boys like them in the next war, planning how they shall be mobilized, 
concentrated, clothed, armed, equipped, drilled, transported to the 
scene of operations, and how, after some preliminary trial battle 
to blood them for the real work, to plunge them into the fury of 
battle; and how the remains of these boys who have been expended 
in battle shall be cremated or buried and how more of your boys 
and others like them shall be pushed in with the minimum of delay 
to take the place of those expended. 

That is a fact, and it is a very material fact in considering 
the importance of this subject. 

Well, who is responsible for it? The soldier? What would 
you have the soldier do? Avoid preparing to execute your policy 
with such minuteness of detail? Would you have him prepare on 
a fifty per cent. basis of efficiency? Your policy has left nothing 
else for the soldier to do but prepare for the next war. That is 
something to consider when you ask yourselves individually and. 
collectively whether you have any interest in this problem of the 
maintenance of an orderly world. te 

Now, that serves to remind us of the character of organization 
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that exists in the world for the preparation for war. In prepara- 
tion for war, nothing is left undone that can be anticipated ; all the 
brains, all the capacity that can be acquired and made available 
and used in the preparation for war is utilized to the very best 
advantage, the very best leadership that can be obtained is sim- 
ilarly used, and when you compare that character of effort with the 
kind of effort and organization that exists in our country, for the 
development of organized peace,—well, in any struggle between the 
idea of war and the idea of peace, it seems to be foreordained as to 
which idea will win out unless some great and practical organized 
effort is made for peace. 

Really, knowing what I know about soldiers and their very 
sincere interest in peace, their willingness to face facts, and to 
consider them in reaching their conclusions, I believe that there 
are greater possibilities, even in the field of peace, in the head- 
quarters of one combat division of our army than there exists in 
all of the organizations for peace throughout the country. 

That is what I think of the soldiery of our nation. 

The problem of course is a very complex one in its essence, and 
its difficulties are augmented by the actions of many of the friends 
of peace. For example, we have one group who advocate a change 
in the policy governing education. They believe that just as the 
German children of a generation or more ago were prepared 
mentally and spiritually for war, so we can mentally and spiritually 
prepare our children for peace. 

But that is but one phase of the peace problem. Yet we have 
societies and associations that are concentrating, irrespective of 
any other phase of the question, their efforts upon that. 

We have others who believe that the Army and Navy should 
be abolished as the preliminary step towards peace. To an audience 
like this, the thing answers itself. On the other hand, we hear that 
the best way to prepare to maintain peace is to prepare for war. 
Many thinking soldiers have given up that idea. General Maurice 
of the British Army said, ‘‘If you prepare for war you are very 
likely to get what you have prepared for.’’ Many people, how- 
ever, who believe in the correctness of the psychology of this, assume 
that the converse is true, and reason that the abolition of the Army 
and Navy is the only means of preventing war. These consider- 
ations and circumstances indicate some of the complexities of the 
subject. 

What I am leading up to is to persuade you to believe in the 
sincerity of the soldier in relation to the problem of peace and to 
have you realize as well the value of the assistance he can give. 
The soldier is well equipped to deal convincingly with many of the 
arguments offered to show that permanent peace is a dream, just 
as he is equipped to convince that many of the existing peace efforts 
are untimely or impractical. You know the class of men who say, 
we have always had wars and hence the world always will have 
war. For generations that was said of slavery, yet slavery has 
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been abolished. We had duels also, until rather recently. Yet 
it is now against the law for a man to fight a duel. 

Again, we hear that man is a fighting animal and that he will 
always fight, but if that be so, it is all the more reason why he 
should be restrained by organized control. Because he is a fighting 
animal, if he is, is the reason why we have the policemen in the 
city and the sheriff in the county and the law-enforcing officers of 
the state and national Governments. And, if you are going to 
control him collectively in world relations, you must have some 
kind of a world organization having the power to control the groups 
into which the people of the world are divided. 

We have other groups interested in peace which direct all 
their energies towards another phase of the peace problem and 
that is in disarmament, beginning with a limitation of armament. 
We constantly meet people who believe that by a very substantial 
limitation of armament, fighting will be done away with. In the 
mind of the soldier, armament consists of inanimate things, that 
are harmless until they are made to function by man. The soldier 
regards man, individually and collectively, and not armament, as 
the source of trouble, and the solution of the problem must be 
directed toward man and not toward these inanimate things used 
by him. 

Then again, it must be obvious that the mere limitation of the 
amount and character of armament that we are to use at the out- 
break of the next war does not mean there will be no ‘‘next war.’’ 

So the problem has its many complexities and phases that char- 
acterize it as one that would challenge anyone to understand its 
difficulties. 

I think, from my conversations with numerous officers, the 
belief is quite general among not all, but many of them, that, a few 
hundred years from now, law and order throughout the world will 
be maintained with at least the same degree of certainty as it exists 
and is enforced among the states of the United States, and that the 
people of that time will look back with wonderment on what went 
on during the World War, will read of it with the same amazement 
that we read of the cruelties and barbarities of the Aztecs of 400 
years ago. 

There are others, a lesser number, who believe that the era of 
world peace is nearer than some hundreds of years away. But 
however far off or close to us that era may be, there are many 
soldiers who believe that its advant can be stimulated and advanced 
by the proper kind of organized effort in our own time. 

Some people question whether the peace problem is the par- 
ticular concern of America and its people, more than it is the 
concern of other peoples. We have pride in our material wealth. 
We have the leisure that goes with wealth, the opportunities that 
are incidental to wealth, opportunities for study, for research, for 
consideration, and it would seem that these great advantages carry 
with them a corresponding obligation and a corresponding respon- 
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sibility. Just as the man of education, has a greater responsibility 
in the world than the individual without any education, so we, as 
a people, if these things are true, have a greater obligation towards 
this problem than have the people i in Europe, for example, who are 
struggling to keep their heads above water. 

World peace has a better outlook now than ever before. Com- 
munication is now much easier, simpler, than ever before. People 
get about better, exchange views more readily, and so it does seem 
that we have a greater opportunity in this country to act effiectively 
than ever before. 

Now, as to the soldier: Is there anything anomalous or 
peculiar or out: of harmony in having the soldier play the role of 
what someone may term the pacifist? I think not. At least, not 
in our country. Let us examine the facts: In our Army, in every 
part of it, whether the Regular Army, the National Guard, or the 
organized reserve, our military tradition and inspiration is traced 
to one source, and that is the Military Academy at West Point, and, 
when we look into what goes on there what do we find? Not that 
it is a school where the boys are taught only to drill and the use 
of arms, not an institution where the primary concern is to have 
the young lads acquire a mass of information out of books. The 
real work there is the development of character. That is the great 
work of that. institution—the great work of West Point is the 
development of character not only by precept but by daily practice. 
There the young men are so developed until it becomes habit to 
talk frankly, to be courteous, to have consideration for the rights 
of others; to tell the truth, to respect authority, to be prompt and 
faithful in the performance of duty. 

In other words, ladies and gentlemen, if you had in the world 
today, in all parts of it, the character of relations among peoples 
that exist in that institution, you would automatically do away with 
war, because at the bottom of all war, whether a war to expand 
industry or. a religious war or what not, there is-always found a 
violation of honorable conduct on the part of the aggressive govern- 
ment. And so, when you consider whether or not it is safe to trust 
the soldiers of our country in aiding you in the solution of this com- 
plex problem, remind yourselves of the source of their inspiration 
and of the demonstrated character of what is taught and practiced 
there. 

There is another feature attesting the soldier in our country : 
We are not subjects of a government. Our government represents 
the people. It was created for the purpose of serving the people. 
It was established to maintain the domestic tranquillity and hap- 
piness of the people. That is what the Constitution in a word 
declares. 

Now, the Army and Navy are agencies of the Government, and 
of course must have some mission or duty that is in futherance 
of that object. When the domestic tranquillity and happiness of 
the people are interfered with by a state of war, the Army and 
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Navy are called upon to restore the normal condition of happiness 
and tranquillity by battle—by bloodshed. That is what the Army 
and that is what the Navy exist for. 

_ Let us consider then, if the Army has not a mission somewhat 
like that. of the old fashioned doctor. The old fashioned doctor 
waited about for a call to battle with disease. When he received 
the call, he began his effort to restore the health,—the normal state 
of his patient, by battling with the disease. 

But, what does the modern doctor do? While maintaining 
his readiness to battle with disease, he goes in for study, for scientific 
investigation, for prophylaxis and anti-toxins to ward off the 
occurrence of disease. In many cases he makes the battle against 
disease avoidable. 

Now, it seems to me that a proper conception of the role of 
our Army under our form of government is not to wait until 
domestic tranquillity has been taken from us by a condition or state 
of war, but that the Army should anticipate that, and by study, 
by reasearch and by the application of the proper anti-toxins, 
perhaps prevent our domestic tranquillity and happiness being 
taken from us by a state of war. To avoid, in other words, by the 
thoroughness of their preparation to maintain peace, the necessity 
of having to fight battles to regain it, because of having lost it. 

Now, as we look over our societies in this country and consider 
the character of preparation for the maintenance of peace that is 
going on, it all seems so contemptible—addresses, conversations, 
discussions, papers, and what not, it all seems so contemptible and 
so small when we compare it with the preparation that exists for 
war. The peace efforts are lacking in organization, coordination, 
and. leadership. ; 

And when we view the field to see’ whether we have. the 
necessary leadership that is big enough to visualize the greatness 
of the organization we must build up even to give expression to 
our views and to eliminate the hinderers and radicals that mix 
up ‘with what we are trying to do, it seems to me we have two 
classes from which to draw. One class is composed of the great 
captains of industries. There are any number of great men in this 
country, leaders in the industrial field, who if they turned their 
attention to this problem would visualize the organization needed 
to enable us to play a man’s part in the world. But these men are 
too much occupied. Do not be misled. You will not get them to 
lead, at least in any appreciable number. 

But there is another class of men—the soldiers. They are 
available. They are men of education and they are practical men. 
They know the subject, ladies and gentlemen, and they are inter- 
ested in it. They know the foolish things that are being done in 
the name of peace, and they know that the cause of peace is being 
hurt by some of these radical things. They know, too, the weak- 
nesses of the militaristic side. And these men are available or can 
be made available to help in this work. 
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Are they worthy of confidence* Well, I think they are. I 
think you will find among the military men—of course, I include 
the naval men in that term—a type of men—well, I think there is 
no better type of manhood in the whole world. 

Like the rest of our people they differ in their views about 
professional subjects. Some of them are rather pessimistic about 
the outcome of any effort for world peace, no matter how well 
organized. Others are, what you might say, on the fence. But 
there are still others who have as much optimism as anyone here. 
There is an effectiveness and a definiteness in results which can be 
expected when the industry and the capacity of the trained soldier 
are dedicated to the cause of peace. 

You can trust the soldier—he is really a pacifist—but a very 
practical one. 

In conclusion I would suggest you use the soldier in accord- 
ance with some assumptions and principles. I shall enumerate. 
The first. of these is that the great mass of the American public, 
have little knowledge of the problem. Perhaps they think the war 
settled it. They are busy with their own affairs. They have not 
yet been aroused, because their understanding has not been 
developed. The special pleaders for peace have made the mistake 
of directing their briefs and arguments at the Statesmen in 
authority. Correct this. Direct your efforts towards the mass of 
our people strengthened with the knowledge that though you know 
them to be busy, hardheaded, somewhat. skeptical and suspicious 
of European diplomacy, they are at the same time, intelligent, 
sympathetic, generous and capable of tremendous responsiveness 
to a call which spells moral responsibility. Therefore, organize to 
develop their understanding. Do not be dismayed by the delay 
which this involves. The step is necessary. Assume some sort 
of authority over all the organizations existing in furtherance of 
peace. Organize to coordinate their understanding and efforts. 
Get the help of the churches and colleges, and through them finance 
the first phase of the great effort. Complete and confirm and ratify 
and strengthen the super-organization for peace. Secure the best 
leadership available in the country. When all is ready apply to 
Congress for official recognition and incorporation under federal 
law as the Peace Survey Corporation, with statutory right to secure 
the detail of selected officers of the Army and Navy to aid in making 
a survey of the problem, and ‘with authority and direction to report 
to Congress upon completion of its survey, the recommendations 
of the corporation as to what should be the policy and action of 
America in relation to the maintenance of an orderly world. Thus 
we would have a disinterested, non-political, efficient, properly 
organized corporation, adequately financed, working in the field 
of peace, very much as the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the 
Federal Reserve Bank function for the government in their special 
fields. My idea is that an organization of this character, with 
leadership of unquestioned integrity, staffed by the best the Army 
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and the Navy and the colleges and the industries could contribute, 
would secure the interest and gain the confidence of the whole 
people, would analyze the problem, report their findings, educate 
the public, and automatically and perhaps without partisanship 
secure responsive and completely effective Executive and Congres- 
sional action. 

Too many people fail to visualize the magnitude of the prob- 
lem of developing an orderly world, and hence do not visualize the 
magnitude of the organization and the scope and power of the 
effort essential for success. Hence their efforts resemble the forays 
and raids of small parties against the enemy lines rather than a 
earefully planned, highly organized and thoroughly prepared 
offensive on a grand scale. Prepare in this way, with the help of 
trained officers selected for their faith and zeal, and the people by 
their response will do the rest. 


INTRODUCTION OF M. GEORGES 
CLEMENCEAU 


By GENERAL Tasker H. Buiss 


Before the quite unnecessary formality of presenting the 
very distinguished man whom you have come to hear, I shall 
detain you from him for only one moment. I want to say a word 
about the splendor and the pathos of the events that have glor- 
ified the recent years of his long life. For surely, it must be a 
glorious thing, as it is a very rare thing in the annals of man, 
to be like Nestor of old,—to live through two generations of men 
and then, in hale and vigorous age, to rule as. he did over the 
third, with the applause of the rulers and legislatures and peoples 
of the world. 

My acquaintance with the President of the French Council 
of Ministers began with his accession to power in 1917. 

It was in the blackest days of the war. The collapse of 
Russia was then complete. The great disaster to the Italians at 
Caporetto had filled the minds of many with forebodings as to 
the possibility of the future. The American military effort was 
yet to be made. The reserve man-power of the Allies was at the 
point of exhaustion. And with it all, the movement of enemy 
troops from the Russian to the Western Front had begun—slow 
at first but increasing in rapidity until it seemed to have the 
momentum of an avalanch. 

But France was still standing like one of Homer’s demi-gods 
on the plains of Troy, faint with toil, spent with many wounds, 
panting and leaning upon her spear but with her hand still upon 
the sword, and from her lips was still ringing that defiant ery, 
which had become the cry of a whole people and all the Armies, 
‘“No, they shall not pass.’’ 

It was at that dark hour that his country thrust upon him 
the responsibilities of government and for her defense against 
the invasion of a ruthless despotism. Nor did she have, nor could 
she have, a better man. For no one—I except no man—had a 
clearer, broader view of the needs of the time, and the requirements 
to meet them, nor a more abiding, unswerving faith in the triumph 
of right, nor a grimmer determination to hold on to the end. 

Then and during subsequent months, I saw the President of 
the Council many times when black care must have been gnawing 
at his heart, but always with a cheerful, hopeful, confident word 
upon his lips. 

I wish I could tell you the many things that I saw and heard 
and knew, which made me think then, as I still do, that in the 
great crisis he did more than any other man to win the victory. 
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But this I can and will say, that it was he who snatched victory 
for his country from the very jaws of despair. It was he that 
restored her ancient boundaries which he saw dismembered in his 

-youth. It was he that in those days won for France the admira- 
tion and love of the civilized world. 

It is true that he could not do all this alone. It was with the 

heroic devotion not only of the armies of France but that of all 
the Allied Armies in the field, from the great Marshal and Generals 
to the last private in the ranks, and with the loyal support of every 
citizen of his beloved country. But, that it might be done at all, 
it was he, more than any other man, who stayed up the arms of 
the French people and their armies, that they faint not, from the 
rising to the going down of the sun, on that great day of war. 
; Now, when you hear him plead for that country which is 
his all—father and mother and wife and children to him—you 
must remember that our vision and his is not and can not be the 
same. 

Could you look through the windows of this hall your mind’s 
eye would see a people pursuing its vocations without fear of any 
man, and clear to the horizon fair towns and cities dotting a land 
still golden with the stubble of a bounteous harvest. 

But where you see that, his eyes see other things. They see 
a great host of shadowy forms, black-robed women and weeping 
children ; they see the pale faces of a million and a half of the dead 
sons of France, dead in their prime, millions more of mutilated, 
hobbling forms, and back to the very horizon a drear vista of 
devastated fields and ruined habitations. And with it all, a haunt- 
ing dread of the future. 

Perhaps you think, and it may be true, that that is not the 
best atmosphere to give the mind’s eye a clear vision of what lies 
beyond the horizon. But that is the atmosphere through which 
millions of one of the most enlightened people in the world are 
now, perforce, peering at the problems of their future, and that 
horizon limits their vision as it would yours and mine. 

I. have heard their best friends say that they see only one 
side of the shield. Well, as to that, it requires rare power of 
vision to see both sides at the same time; and we should not be of 
those who see only the other side. 

I am telling you no secret when I say that he has no love for 
the declared enemies of his country. I do not know whether all 
of his host of friends across the channel or on this side of the 
Atlantic would say that in every respect he is from their point 
of view a perfectly good Englishman or American. But this I 
know; he is a good Frenchman, the very best that there is; and 
after all it was to be that, I fancy, that the good God created him. 

Now I have the great honor and pleasure to present the one- 
time President of the Council, the head of the French Govern- 
ment during the great crisis of the war, M. Georges Clemenceau. 
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By M. Georges CLEMENCEAU 


My dear friend General Bliss, ladies and gentlemen: I am 
well aware that I am speaking before a select audience; ladies 
and gentlemen of high culture, some of the highest mental powers, 
some statesmen with heavy responsibilities. 

Under such conditions it seems that I ought to fear the words 
I am going to say and be afraid that too easily a flaw might be 
found in my words. I am not. Because as insufficient as I may 
be my cause is so good that I know of no way of losing it before 
you. 
I bring simple facts and I am going to let you draw the 
conclusions as far as you are concerned. Therefore I open upon 
my case. 

If I am wrong I expect somebody will be kind enough to 
‘let me know and will discuss it and in the end I will merely bring 
you a proper knowledge of the situation in Europe and of my 
country in particular, France. There have been misunderstand- 
ings. We are so far from each other. 

In the olden times there was such a thing as Atlantis—I 
don’t know how you pronounce it, whether Atlanti or something 
else, but it was a land between America and France. Oh, if the 
Pilgrim Fathers had only come there then we might have seen 
each other and talked to each other more often than we have. 

You are very busy... You are busy with your own affairs. 
Nothing is so natural. And so are the French. There may be 
two lines in the morning paper saying that America means to 
do so and so. And the same thing applies here with regard to 
France. In the end the result is that you forget, or you mis- 
judge us, and in the end also we are found to have misjudged 
one another. 

That is what brought me here. I heard that you charged 
us with militarism. I did not like it at all. I heard that you 
charged us with imperialism. I liked it less and less. And so 
I came, not knowing what sort of welcome I would get. I feared 
very much that we would have to discuss more than I wished. 
You are so kindhearted and so good, and have such pleasant dis- 
positions, that although I might be wrong, you received me as 
though I. was surely right, and that helped me on at once and 
I felt better and more confident: When I was on the boat coming 
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to this country, and counting the days and the hours when I 
should arrive here I sometimes asked myself what I would do. 
Now here I am. I have been bringing, you see, everywhere, the 
same words. In other forms, of course. But I have one message, 
only one message. That message is the plainest that can be con- 
ceived. Peace. Peace for all men. Whether they are good, or 
whether they are bad, peace for all. If some people make too 
much noise, well, we must imagine that a policeman will be called 
to keep them quiet. 

That is my message. 

It was only the other day that I read on General Grant’s 
Tomb, ‘‘Let us have peace’’, and then the thought came to me that 
to have that peace he had to make war; that peace is bought by 
power, by strength of arms, and not otherwise. That the world 
is worthy of a better fate, I strongly hope and believe; but it may 
come in the course of time. 

As you know, our passage on this earth is but short, although 
it is beginning to look pretty long to me. To others it seems very 
short, and if you will follow the course of history all through the 
centuries, you will see how difficult it is to pronounce upon the 
time of your life, knowing but imperfectly what the past has 
been, and not knowing at all what is to come in the future. 
Therefore, when you are laboring with a thing that you do not 
know all about, or very little about, you must offer that as an 
excuse for all of your mistakes. 

Now, you ean see by this long beginning that I have a mis- 
take to show to you, and I am not in a great hurry to show it to 
you, but I have come to you for many reasons. One of those 
reasons is that I was here long ago, fifty-seven years ago. I lived 
with you for four years; I learned to know you, what you said 
and what you did, and I have been filled with the greatest grati- 
tude for the immense number of things that I learned from you, 
which have not been taught in the schools. I knew you; I knew 
your heart was always in the right place, that you meant what 
you said, and that you wanted to do what you understood to be 
for the best. 

Therefore, I thought if you had misjudged France, it was 
enough to show that you had been misled to bring you to another 
judgment; but what I did not expect at all was to see people who 
were at once of the same opinion as I was myself. When I under- 
took to show that we were not militaristic, and had the great- 
est good reason for not being so, I at once found that nobody 
believed that we were militaristic, and I came to the conclusion 
that there must be some people who would like to make you mis- 
judge our country. I will not go into their reasons, because that is 
a matter not to be discussed here. 

When I was in New York, I spoke at the Metropolitan, before 
a great many people—it was a very fine audience, too—and 1 
explained my case as well as I could. I found that I was under- 
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stood, that my feelings were the feelings of my audience, and. my 
greatest satisfaction comes from thjs contact between the Ameri- 
can public and myself. 

For this I am very grateful, and will remain so. 

I am at the end of my life. For the last three years, I have 
been out of politics, and I do not want to go back again, I can 
tell you. This is very likely to be the last act of my public life. 

Do you think I would undertake such a thing at my age for 
just the sport? Well, for a man who has always loved action I 
do not say there is not a certain pleasure in action, but I was 
so well where I was, and things were so comfortable and I was 
so pleased with my house, I would not have left if you had been 
happy. We are all in a bad fix, France, America, and all Europe. 
Do not believe that I come to plead for France. I do not ask for 
money, I do not ask for help, I do not ask for protection. 1 ask 
for nothing but friendship and good heart and good will. These 
are more valuable to me than all your gold although I know you 
have a good deal of it. I am helping my country, it is true, but 
believe me, I am helping you at the same time because the cost 
of a free people in the world can not be independent from the 
cost of another free people. 

I often repeated in those lectures a people can be great at 
certain moments of history and small at others. I come to you 
because you have been a great people in the days of your independ- 
ence, but let me tell you that your American ideals today were 
the ideals of your ancestors, of the Pilgrims, who, in their Euro- 
pean days, thinking they were being prosecuted, had the very 
ideals that are yours, and they came to this country with a purpose 
to establish a free country; and they did, and the world is witness 
now that they really succeeded. But with this knowledge the 
mental and moral education had developed much and because of 
your greatness you are responsible for a part and you know it. 
And you filled it at a certain time, and you filled it when you re- 
belled, with your declaration of independence inspired by the 
desire of your ancestors to establish a country for freedom, for 
equality, for pursuit of happiness in the world. It was then that 
Europe brought you such help and I think you were not in such 
a bad condition, although not very numerous. You were capable 
of doing your work and it was a pleasure and hope for Europe 
to come and send her men to help you, because they said, ‘‘If we 
make America free, some day Europe must be free’’. And with 
that you obtained your rights, you got them, you exercised them, 
you practised them, you made a success of them, but there re- 
mains on the other side some duty to these who have sacrificed their 
life. Well, time passed, and now France is attacked by Ger- 
mans. There is no discussion any more to know whether we 
attacked the Germans or the Germans attacked us. I think the 
question is well settled. We were unprepared, we militarists, 
we had no heavy artillery. We believed, very foolishly, that the 
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Kaiser would respect his own signature and word, but Belgium 
neutrality was violated, and in a very few weeks, having no guns 
that would reach the farthest foe, we had to fall back to the 
Marne, very near to Paris. Our men retook the Marne and went 
forward to the enemy and they were repelled as you know for a 
long time. 

Our men were falling. As soon as Belgium was violated 
England very finely and bravely took part. She was less pre- 
pared even than we had been. But she did all she could. And I 
will ever do homage to the American soldier, as I ever will do for 
the British soldier, who in the worst times of the war with such 
splendid endurance and pride in himself and his own country 
was fighting with a courage that cannot be surpassed. 

Now these three soldiers, the French, the British, and the 
American—why should we remember quarrels of the past that 
will never come again, I hope,—at least I will do my very best 
to prevent it. They were worthy of their cause. That is the 
only word that needs to be said about it. 

And we thought and we waited for the American people to 
come, and they were very long in coming. If there was ever a 
war in which a nation had time to reflect upon what they were 
going to do I think it was this war, America in the case of this 
war. You had two years and a half, almost three, to make up your 
minds. Nobody can say that you were surprised, that you had 
no time to think of the consequences. You had. 

Of course at that time I did not care about what happened 
in America. I was seeing the soldiers to the front, and helping 
them according to my best means, so I did not know at all, I did 
not know at all what happened in America at that time. I sup- 
pose the parties discussed this among each other, but it seemed 
to me that the questions which you discussed mostly were these: 
‘‘How far are we threatened? How far are we going to be en- 
tangled in European politics, with its danger, if we cannot find 
some way soon to get away from it and live by ourselves?’’ Those 
are only the most natural questions. Those were for you to 
decide. You took your time, you decided, and you came with 
us, and we were very glad to see you, not only because you brought 
us hope, but you brought us more—you brought us certainty of 
victory, and you showed very well and very soon how you under- 
stood the way of fighting. 

Our old generals were a little afraid that you would be too 
rash, and it is true that you lost more men than you would if you 
had been more prudent, but you did it in such a way that your 
example not only encouraged the French, but was the despair of 
the enemy, who began to understand that there was no good in 
getting away from the American soldiers. 

Well, you decided to come. I do not say anything of the 
fight. Everybody knows about it. But when the fight was over 
we had to stop and make peace, because war, fortunately, is but 
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an incident in the life of a people, and the people cannot live if 
they do not work, and the people cannot work if there is no peace, 
if there is no order, if they are not sure that they can by their 
work make money for their families. Therefore we had to make 
peace. And first we made armistice. 

Well, if the American soldier had been the last to come to 

join us in the war, the American statesman took the lead in the 
way of the armistice and of the treaty. We received the four- 
teen points of President Wilson, which according to our views 
was in itself one of the greatest, maybe the greatest event of the 
war. There had never been seen a war in which one of the parties 
said what they wanted and they wanted no more; they would be 
satisfied if you gave them one, two, three, or four. The Germans, 
what was their answer? Not a word. If they had been honest in 
their wishes they might have answered: ‘‘Here are our wishes.’’ 
They knew all we wanted to do, but they did not tell us what. they 
wanted to do. We knew it well enough. 
Mind you, if I may stop there a moment, it is because it was 
American doing, and I want to show you what part America took 
in the fabrication not only of the armistice, but in the treaty 
of peace. 

The peace treaty had to consider two aims: reparations and 
safety. President Wilson had said, ‘‘Safety for demoecracy.’’ . You 
brought your American principles. They were enscribed in the 
fourteen points, and President Wilson went to Congress and in 
an address he said, ‘‘If these conditions of peace are not insured 
to us we will go on.’’ 

And I come today to say: ‘‘Have those conditions been in- 
sured?’’ And you are obliged to say, ‘‘No.’’ You are obliged 
to answer that. And you did not go on. It is a fact. I do not 
reproach you. It was your right. I do not contest your right. 
I simply complain that you left without saying a word. Well, 
you see if you are in a parlor with a lady and you go, you say, 
‘‘Good bye’’. And sometimes one voice will say, ‘‘What are you 
going to do?’’ 

Well, that was not our case. We got no ‘‘Good bye’’. We 
got no ‘‘What are you going to do?’’ Of course, you are per- 
fectly free to reject the treaty, but I know that in France, and 
I believe in England, too, if we had broken at that time I should 
think we would have tried before we did so to see if there was not 
some arrangement that could maintain a moral front before the 
Germans, you see. That was the great pity, because you going, 
the Germans thought that you disinterested yourselves from the 
execution, you see. 

And what is the treaty? It is nothing if it is not executed. 
And I come before you with a treaty that has been signed over 
three years ago, and it is not being executed. We will see the 
reasons in a moment. That is my first point. 

’ There is one thing more that I must add. It is about the 
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consequences of the treaty. Of course it provided theoretically 
for damages and safety, in theory. And it must not be forgotten, 
which is too often forgotten, that we had created, by liberating 
Europe, a new Europe. New peoples had come to life who for 
centuries had been crushed by the Germans, the Russians, and 
others, such as Austria. Therefore, there you have contributed 
to make Europe liberated, and I will add that nobody contributed 
more to that great work than President Wilson, because he put his 
heart to it. Such a thing had never been done in history. 

Think of it. Europe had been made by murders and massa- 
eres, and all at once a half dozen people come and say, ‘‘Now 
we will remake Europe with the idea of right, with the idea of 
justice.’’? That had never been undertaken before and it’ was 
all, if I consider initiative, American initiative. 

And so it happens that in that treaty, which you left aside, 
a little too soon, according to my mind, there are many articles: 
which should not be there. Most of them are good. Some of 
them I would like to see otherwise. But it doesn’t matter. There 
are many articles which should not have been there if America 
had not been in the Council, don’t you see, because you brought 
your experience—shall I say the full truth? Well maybe we were 
a little overexcited about those new peoples. But the part of 
America, which she played in the finest way, was to moderate and 
reconcile opposite views, and America has done that with success. 

That is our case. Damages not repaired. Safety? I will 
show in a moment that there is none for the present. And liber- 
ation of people? Well, you left. And what of these people? If 
they are attacked tomorrow I tell you they will be too glad to 
find our militarism, if we have to wait for our ancient allies that we 
expected, and who left for a time. 

Against whom should we practice that militarism? ‘You 
eould not find anyone. You do not practice militarism against 
England, or against any of the other countries. 

There is not one German man living under French rule 
today—and we have been the victorious party—who will dare to 
say that if things had been reversed there would be no French- 
man under German rule. ; . 

Therefore, you have left us, and I must say, to make the case 
complete, I hear some people who try to contest it and make some 
arguments, saying that America has always done her duty. That 
is true. I never said otherwise. I never at any time said that 
America did not deserve all of the praises that have been given 
to her from the fullness of our hearts. That fact is written in 
history, but it can not be denied that she left us. The reasons 
you may discuss amongst yourselves, and I have no right to in- 
terfere. ‘aad igs 

But why do I insist upon this? It is beeause I am here as 
a man who has been charged with imperialism and militarism, 
and to explain my position. I must say that your country helpéd 
to make it. 
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_ ‘Thus, we are confronted with a debt that was imposed upon 
us. We made a treaty. You made.a separate treaty. Nothing 
was done in regard to reparations. Germany is in a very bad 
financial condition today, it is true. I hear it said every day that 
that is because of our asking too much from her. The people 
who speak so must be very ignorant. 

We have received from Germany in three years two billion 
marks. That is gold, of course, two billion marks in gold. Did 
that put German finance in that situation? The fact is that 
Germany inflated her finances in order to destroy the French 
credit, because we depend upon paying our debts, and have not 
been able to do so because we have not received the money that 
has been promised to us under the signature of France, of Eng- 
land, of the President of the United States, and so on. 

'. There I have a word to say. A great many friends have 
told me, ‘‘You know very well that Congress did not agree with 
the views of President Wilson, and you ought not to have depended 
upon us.’’ 

I do not depend upon you. You are perfectly free. I never 
said a word to any American that Congress should vote one way 
or another. That was no business of mine. But what would you 
have thought of us if we had said to the Chief of the American 
Republic at a certain moment, ‘‘But you do not represent American 
opinion.?”’ 

- I ask, what would you yourselves have thought of us? You 
had a legal representative there, a man of high mental powers, 
a man of strong means. So do not tell me that I should know 
American politics better. My America politics were to go with 
America to the front and fight the Germans. That is the only 
American politics I knew at the time. 

So I do not think this is a sound report, that we do not de- 
serve it, and even now [ can hardly think that you would act that 
way, and if you had, that it would have been received with univer- 
sal reprobation against us. 

Well, it happened that the treaty fell, but before it fell, you 
had already forsaken us in the economic field. 

During the war we were fighting, and before you had begun 
to fight we were spending lavishly of our blood and of our gold. 
Just think of it! At the end of the war, although we had lost 
more than three or four million in dead, killed, and so on, we had 
362,000 more at the front than we had in the beginning. That 
shows good work. 

We had given of our blood; we had given our gold, and with 
your good, great friendly help we won the day. 

In the meantime, we had been obliged to borrow money from 
America to spend in American markets for the purchase of equip- 
ment, munitions, and so forth. That is the cause of our debt to 
you. That debt we owe; we do not overlook that debt, but don’t 
you: understand that we can not pay under the conditions that 
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I am describing unless Germany pays us, and if Germany is not 
allowed to pay us, what can we do? I have my watch and my 
- gold spectacles, and that is all I ean offer. ee 
But seriously, you did not expect money from us at that 
time, you are too wise for that. Everybody knew we put our 
pride in paying you. But I hear that the American taxpayer 
can not afford to pay taxes for France. But the French tax- 
payer can not afford to pay his debt if the German taxpayer does 
not pay him. Do you know what the basis of German taxation 
is now? The taxpayer pays now thirteen and the French forty- 
five per cent, and meantime there is an article in the treaty that 
there will be a complete equality in taxpaying between the Ger- 
mans and the French. And they are lies. That is the very plain 
fact of our situation. 

Well, we went to work nevertheless. We have already spent 
on repairs one hundred billion frances on the devastated area— 
about half the Rhine, and there is four billion, and that is exactly 
the deficiency in our Government budget, and we have still to pay 
for the account of Germany one hundred billion more. I do 
not know what the official people are preparing for us on the 
other side of the water, and I would not be surprised if they did 
not know much more about it than I do. 

Do you think it is right? I have no remedy to propose for 
this part of the case, but do you think it is right? Here is a 
people that has been attacked by Germany, and Germany has 
made so much havoc on this ground that she can not pay for it, 
and do you think her friends are so very good as to tell them, 
“*Give up the rest.’’ 

I do not know what France will do; I can not judge for the 
Governments to come. But do you think that that would leave 
France in a good mental situation? I do not. To them there is 
no reproach to pass on her. France did all her duty in the be- 
ginning, to be left by her friends while they compete in the mar- 
kets of the world, to be left without any way of giving work to 
her workmen. Really, that is true. That is creating very bad 
feelings. You tell me, between friends it might be forgotten, 
and I tell you that as long as I live I will try to make it forgotten, 
but it will come back to the surface of public opinion. 

Therefore, I am asked for what precise object I came to 
America. 

I came to ask you why you went to war. Because is it a 
possibility that under a democracy as well as under a monarchy, 
the continuity of view and decisions can be obtained. Did you go 
to war to help France reject the enemy? It is not done. It is 
promised, but it is not done. 

Did you go to make democracy safe? Look afar and you 
see the barbarity of Turks, and the anarchy of Russia, and the 
need of revenge of Germany grouped and met together under the 
treaty of Rappalo that sets them together, these three powers. 
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Krupp is working in Russia and a British General not long 
ago who was in Asia has told me that he received his pay in Rus- 
sian gold. It is easy to understand *what that means. 

I said the other day that the German kept buried—I don’t 
know where—arms, and somebody, an official gentleman, denied 
what I said. But it was easy for me to answer for I can give a 
list of fifty cases in which during the last few months we found 
guns and arms and machine guns all through Germany. 

I do not say war is coming. I hope it is not. I say it looks 
as though it might be coming. That is enough to take precaution, 
and if I were to tell you the precaution to take, if I were to advise 
you to send soldiers, that might be going very far, and I do not, I 
simply tell you you are strong with your arms, with your gold. 
And the great moral situation of America in the world is strong. 
But it is not so much that I depend on that, I simply say that if 
the moral assurance is given that America does not. disinterest 
herself from the execution of the treaty, that is enough. Germany 
will keep quiet. And the Turks—I can not suffer the Turks. I 
do not think anyone can. But they too would keep quiet. And 
Russia will understand that if she wants to come back to the civil- 
ized world she has only to perform civilized acts. That is all 
I say. : 

I was greatly comforted when I read this morning in the 
message of your President, President Harding, to Congress, the 
following lines; they are not very long, but they are very sug- 
gestive. 

‘“The four power pact which abolishes every probability of 
war in the Pacific has brought new confidence in a maintained 
peace. We have had expressed the hostility of the American 
people to a super-government or to any commitment where either. 
a council or an assembly of leagued powers may chart our course.’’ 

So you see that even those who are supposed to disagree very 
often agree at the very bottom of the feeling and reasoning power. 
That is what I ask and I hope this is something like an overture, 
that some light will be coming and I will be very glad if it comes 
from America; and I hope that diplomacy will have something 
to say about it, and talks may be engaged in which I am sure can 
bring nothing but good for us all. 

Ae you see I am not such a wicked man as I am represented 
to be. 

My message is peace—peace by any means. You have got the 
League of Nations, you have got your Three-Power arrangement, 
you may do something new if you like. Of course the League of 
Nations has the advantage that you can go there—maybe with 
some reservation to keep yourself free of its dangers. I do not 
know. I suggest it now. What the league has done for Austria 
and Upper Silesia, it has done rather well. I do not know if you 
have any American observer at the League of Nations. There 
must be somewhere a man who is watching for you. 
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So, gentlemen, don’t you think the question is easier to 
handle than it seemed at first? Don’t you think it is easier to 
answer the criticisms that were brought against us? I don’t 
think it is very necessary. . 

We want to pay our debts, but you can not honestly promise 
to pay your debts if you know that when the time comes to pay 
them those who owe you money do not pay you. ; ar 

Then there are the reparations. Well, the negotiations there 
will be hard. The points of view are not the same. Some say. 
we will take a lump sum and that will be the end of it. What will 
be the case? I met a gentleman of very high position here yester- 
day who told me he had met the present Chancellor of Germany 
in New York a short time ago, and he told him that within ten 
years Hamburg ‘‘will be more flourishing than ever’’. I do not 
object for if Hamburg is so flourishing that may provide some 
money with which to pay their debts. But if we accept a lump. 
sum from Germany, Germany, whose power is increasing, who has. 
her gold in foreign banks, what will we do if she later appears in 
a prosperous state? Therefore, I hope the French will defend the 
right cause for if we are left without money, without power, what 
can you reasonably expect from us? We do not want you to say 
that you are good to us because we were the most attacked and 
devastated and because we suffered more than you. We do 
not expect that when you discuss the problem. At the Council 
I asked for the Rhine, but I was told—and I tell you frankly— 
Lloyd George told me that if I forsook the Rhine, ‘‘I will give 
you British guarantee’. I could not refuse. I accepted it. It 
was not given to us. President Wilson had accepted—of course, 
reserving the will of Congress—and I do not complain that that 
was not performed on this side because it was mixed with the 
question of the League of Nations and it was not clear enough for 
public opinion at the time, but it begins now to be clear, and you 
have any choice of means to be rid of the dangers of the prop- 
osition. Will you go back to the League of Nations with such res- 
ervations as you think necessary? You may. 

Whatever you do we expect, beforehand, we want, peace. 
Our country has its soldiers but we do not like to keep them, we 
do not like to see our young men in the ranks when they ought to 
be in the workshops and in the bureaus. We would be very glad 
to disband these young men. 

We are not a militaristic nation. We were not before, but 
for fifty years we have been suffering the results of a hard peace, 
and for fifty years we heard William II speak of us and of his 
dry powder; and once with the help of Russia and Britain we 
fought. Does that show militarism? Yes, on the German side. 

The proof is great enough in the Treaty of Rappelo, which 
brings the Germans and Turks together. I am not here to tell 
you what must be done, or the way to do it. That is a question 
T ean not answer. It is your business, not mine. 
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When I left France I left some French people, they were not 
perhaps friends of mine, who thought that I was going to do very 
bad, work. I knew [ would do good work as far as the heart is 
concerned, but I think our talks won you; and I think that the 
American people, being stirred, want to know what has been 
done under these :conditions, and if there is any duty to accom- 
plish on the other side of the water. That I leave to you. I came 
to tell you what was the situation in France. 

One day in the Chamber of Deputies in Paris, while I was 
at the head of the Government, immediately after the Armistice, 
I was asked what would be my policy after the war. I answered, 
‘‘The same as during the war.’’ I am not separating myself from 
America, I am not separating myself from England. That is 
my program. 

I tell you, truly, and if I was a dramatist, I think it would 
be quite the greatest of the Shakespearean dramas if France, for- 
saken by all, was trampled down by friends and foes alike. It 
would be a very beautiful drama, and I think there was never so 
magnificent a thing. This won’t be the case. 

_I do not ask for money; I ask you, after I have gone, to think 
over the matter, to examine exactly as near as you can if you have 
any. duty, if, having fought for a certain treaty that was brought 
to you by President Wilson, your Chief; I want to ask you if you 
think your responsibility is engaged. And, my dear friends, I 
know after you have thought of it you will have a feeling that your 
responsibility is engaged. 

No people can live in a state of isolation. You have got 
the best frontiers in the world; you know Canada is not going 
to. fight against you and Mexico can’t, and you have the two 
oceans, one on each side of you. That is another thing than the 
Rhine, which is a narrow strip of water. Still you thought it: 
necessary to take some supplementary guarantees, as your Presi-: 
dent said today, and I do not blame you for it—your chances of: 
war are diminishing. But take your guarantees on the Pacific;: 
there is an ocean as.a field for battle. But your guarantees on: 
the Rhine! That is a small river which has already been invaded 
two times in my life, and I am the last survivor of about one hun-! 
dred and twenty-four who protested against the dismembering of 
Alsace-Lorane. If they did not see the danger, I did. And I: 
come to America to show you the danger, and to tell you that there: 
was no saftey for democracy at a time when a battle was raging. 
But you have got a treaty that is not executed. We have for-: 
saken half of it, and a small debt remains, and if we do not get it 
we can not go on any more. It. is impossible. Of course, Ger- 
many says now that she can not pay, but if after three years or 
twelve years, Hamburg becomes a new Hamburg, builds a new and 
beautiful harbor, what of it? Let us make arrangements. And: 
what is better able to make those arrangements than the inter- 
vention of America with England and France. 
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I put it very clearly I hope, at least I tried my best to do 0, 
and I hope you will not misjudge me. I have nothing to estab- 
lish, no demonstration to make. I bring facts. I dare anyone 
to deny them. I do not say you should interfere. I do not want 
to know anything about that. It is for you to fix your fate as you 
please. It belongs to you. 

I say nothing, but I do not think the less for it; and I truly 
believe—and I beg your pardon for presuming—that I render to 
you in doing this at least as good a service as to my own people. 

My friends, believe me, believe me, the highest thoughts and 
feeling of man under the sun are those inspired by the glorious 
deeds of those who represented you in 1776. They ean not be 
stricken out of one’s memory. Keep your ideals high. When a 
man dies, you never see inscribed on his tombstone that he was a 
good grocer. Sometimes you will see that he has been a good man 
and helped his country, or that he was a great diplomat, he was 
a great warrior, or he was a grand statesman. His family is proud, 
and when young men come and see that there have been some 
people who have devoted themselves to the general cause, it makes 
them feel that they must do it when their day comes. 

That is what I ask from your hearts and minds, and nothing 
more; except that I want to shake hands, and to leave with you 
the hope that after I am gone, when I am on the ocean, you will 
think of all of this, you will talk it over between you, and what- 
ever you decide, I want you to believe in me, because if you do not, 
I will regret it very deeply; for I will always remain, and will 
be proud to remain, a good friend of America. 


AMERICA’S WORLD 


By Wiiuram C. REDFIELD 
Formerly Secretary of Commerce 


It is reasonable to suppose that if the ‘‘God of Things as They 
are’’ would reveal them to our half-taught minds the effect would 
be surprising. Scales of ignorance would fall from the eyes of 
most of us. Even as it is we each leave behind, if we are pro- 
gressive and sincere, a long long trail of discarded opinions. Yet 
how many carry a mental load of things that aren’t so. Paradox- 
ically that which does not exist is often that which weighs us down. 
Likewise we sometimes become enthusiastic and even heated, or 
perhaps we may say patriotic, over illusory facts. We believed as 
boys in our rural homes that in several wars victory had normally 
and naturally perched upon our banners. Little was heard of 
defeats. Manhood came before we realized that the genius and 
patience of Washington and Greene snatched reluctant success out 
of the jaws of repeated failure, that successful separate naval com- 
bats in 1812-15 were cheering incidents which did not prevent 
the tight blockade of our ports, that our Constitution itself, in 
which we take proper pride, was a compromise which was not at 
its birth approved by most of our people, and that military victory 
in the war between the states arose in large, perhaps in a control- 
ling degree, from economic causes. Our very nearness to events 
and our deep concern about them are limiting as well as inspiring 
factors. 

Of nothing is this more clear than of our international life 
today. It seems true that if the facts respecting this which many 
men now separately know, could be revealed to all of us, there 
would be a rapid and perhaps controlling change in opinion. 
Isolation would be found not ‘‘splendid’’ but a fatuous dream of 
ignorance. Participation would be seen to be a common fact of 
every man’s daily life. A self-sustaining, self- sufficient America 
would be known as an empty form of words. On the contrary an 
American would appear through whose arteries flows the life of 
the whole earth, intimately, inextricably linked in thought and 
action in the comman contracts of living on the part of every soul 
of our diverse population with the work and welfare of all nations 
under heaven. We are in and of the world. We want, we need, 
we must have nothing less than the earth. This has always been 
so. We can not live without it nor it without us. Historically, 
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financially, economically, politically, socially, racially ethically it 
is our world and we are of its people, of its blood and brain and 
brawn. 

Try as we may we can not long Separate ourselves. Laws 
enacted by nature and nature’s God unite us to the world. Con- 
gress can not repeal them nor executives veto them. Deep, deep 
down below superficial things lies the essential oneness of the 
world. It found itself when on France’s fields white, red, black 
and yellow men fought side by side in one cause, when race and 
religion for once ceased to divide, when Catholic and Protestant, 
Jew and Greek, Pagan, Moslem and Buddhist strove and died on 
a common filed of battle. 

Of course, there has been a reaction, for the wave swept far 
and had to recede. We can not in our weak humanity live always 
on the heights. But the high water mark is there. The tide once 
did rise that far. Nor will our souls be long content with a lower 
level. Those who would hold back the outward reach of America 
when once again she finds herself should take care lest it then be- 
comes their part to ‘‘peep about to find themselves dishonorable 
graves’’. 

In our beginning we came from o’er the sea. We are an 
imported product—not native to the soil. We hold by right of 
taking because we could that which others had but did not fully 
use. Hardly were our feet firmly on the land before we reached 
outward. The inward movement and the outward one went on 
side by side but the outward for long was the stronger. We lived 
upon it and laid upon it the foundations of our future wealth. 
Our fathers would not, could not be confined even within our vast 
and undetermined limits. Our commerce was foreign commerce 
and other lands knew our ships and traders under a Colonial 
Flag. The revolution ended, our merchants sent their ships to 


every sea. Baltic, Mediterranean, the China Sea, the Pacific and 


the Indian Oceans were familiar to our seamen. In our early 
formative days agriculture was secondary—foreign trade was pri- 
mary. It long continued so. From Atlantic ports to the Pacific 
northwest, from thence to China, to return by the western passage 
was usual. The decrees of Napoleon, the British Orders in Council . 
were of immediate and vital concern to American homes. We 
drew our breath upon the sea and our merchandise from every 
shore. America in and of the world was the proud and profitable 
gospel of our first half century of economic life. Talk to these 
merchants of our seacoast towns whose youthful ‘sons, scarce men in 
years, sailed their little ships around the globe, of an isolated 
America and they would ask what that strange phrase might mean. 
But great as was the enterprise and success of that almost for- 
gotten America, still greater was the spirit of the actors in those 
stirring drama. They went to every land not to observe but to 
act. The little nation behind them tamed the Barbary corsairs and 
fearlessly challenged the greatest naval power of the day. In the 
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time of our national weakness our souls were strong. Let us not. 
forget lest in our day of national power our spirit becomes weak. ~ 

Our nation is an international child. We are not of our own’ 
sole making. Of course, we know the aid France gave, money and 
men. Those who saw from the wayside the march of Washington’s 
Army to Yorktown counted therein two Frenchmen to one 
American. To read the inscription on the Yorktown monument 
would give cause for thought to a little American. Yes, in our 
time of dire need France served us well and in her late distress we 
partly paid the debt. We put our hands fairly to the plough but 
did we plow the furrow to the end? Is there no more that we can 
do than to look on from the other side? 

But there were other sponsors besides our national cradle. 
Russia was there and Prussia and with them Holland and Spain. 
Five foreign lands assisted at our birth. Russia declined to fur-. 
nish twenty thousand troops to fight us. Prussia not only delayed 
the Hessian mercenaries but her King denounced them. He signi- 
fied to France his neutral support if she acceded to Franklin’s 
request; and allowed one of his staff officers, Baron von Steuben, 
to come here to train our army. All was not gloom at Valley 
Forge for there under hard conditions and with the direction of 
a German staff officer our raw soldiery was being welded into the 
weapon that won success. Spain lent us money—not much but all ° 
was helpful—and declared war on our side. Holland began with : 
loans to us when France left off and for years gave us credit when : 
others did not or could not. For men and for means to win our 
right to live we looked to other lands, nor did we look in vain. Now 
we are strong and when others call what is our response? 

There came a day when matters to the southward gave concern. . 
Our President consulted with Jefferson who had bought Louisiana 
from France—and with Madison and so the Monroe doctrine came 
to life. This was a far outreach into world affairs. It was not 
observation; it was decision. It said to some of our foreign 
friends definite things. about other foreign friends. It did not 
treat of domestic concerns. It was America out in the big world 
playing her normal part therein. We did not like the attitude 
of a people across the Pacific and sent a squadron there to ‘‘open 
up Japan”’ as it is said. This was not self-determination nor was 
it observation. It was action. But it was right and none are 
more grateful for the act than our friends the Japanese. But 
this was no isolation. It was America in and of the world, playing 
again a strong and winning hand. 

There came again a time of dreadful stress when we had to 
fight among ourselves for life. At a critical hour foreign powers 
leaned toward recognizing the domestic foe, so adding to our 
danger. Again in our need Russia came to our help. Her fleet 
visited in friendly interest our Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the 
menace ceased. Lincoln as well as Washington felt the support 
of other lands in the time of national necessity. It was due return . 
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of a deep obligation that led us to send men and food to Russia 
in her recent famine. But that was no act of ‘‘splendid isolation’’. 
It was the admission of our close concern in human suffering 
across the sea. But the Turk worked his bloody will unhindered 
m our presence at Smyrna. We fought at great cost against 
Russia’s starvation. Was Turkish murder and rape of less 
concern ? 

- With the ending of our civil strife came new problems. We 
undertook to conquer and control our own vast areas. Deprived 
of the historic outlook across the sea our thought turned toward 
developing the national domain. But we could not do it by our- 
selves. We had the land, the men, the brains, but we had not the 
money. Again we looked to foreign lands and borrowed from them 
freely. We asked London, Paris, Berlin and Amsterdam for the 
funds with which to build our railways and much else besides. 
The treasures of the world were freely loaned to us and with them 
our great systems of communication were constructed. We were 
on the whole good debtors. But our profit from the deal was 
vastly great. The prosperity of our Central West and of our 
Pacific Coast was our return. It does no harm to our own fruit- 
ful work to say that but for foreign aid both would have been 
delayed and limited. 

What are the facts of today? We can not consume all the 
wheat and cotton we produce. Much of it must be sold across the 
sea or not at all. The income of every farmer’s home in our wheat 
growing states, and of every planter’s family throughout the South 
is directly affected by the willingness and power of foreign lands 
to buy and pay. The prosperity of Iowa and Nebraska, of Texas 
and Georgia and their sisters, is based in large if not in major 
degree on the prosperity of Europe. We never consume all the 
copper we produce and if Germany and other countries cease to 
purchase, Arizona shuts down or Utah and Montana run part time, 
or Northern Michigan is dull. Our industries before the war were 
so productive that all America could not continuously consume 
their entire output when they ran full time. Those factories are 
larger now and their output greater. The surplus has to be sold 
abroad or not at all, and every manufacturer so placed knows that 
often the sale of this surplus means the difference between profit 
and loss just as the farmer and miner know the price at which their 
surplus is sold abroad measures the domestic price for grain or 
metal. Industry, agriculture, mining throughout America are 
directly concerned in our foreign relations and these react into 
the homes of every man employed in them. Labor and capital, 
farmer and miner are immediately interested in Europe’s pros- 
perity. Closely observed, our interests can not be wholly separated 
from theirs. Facts are not altered by denial of them or by looking 
the other way. Looking at our own affairs in the large and in 
the long, so to speak, it is increasingly clear that there are not two 
separate interests—Europe’s and America’s. There is one 
interest—ours which is theirs. Sa 
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Enter for a moment into some modest American home and 
look about with a searching eye. Far behind the loaf of bread 
was a wheat-plant not native to our soil. Nearer much were the 
sisal brought from Yucatan to make binding twine for our harvest, 
and bolting cloths from Switzerland to aid in making flour. That 
tin cup or can speaks of Asia or South America whence the tin 
came. The oilcloth on the floor found origin in part in Hindo- 
stan; the varnish on the chairs speaks of India. Look at the shoes 
upon your feet. They are a little cosmos. Follow the materials 
used upon them to their source and you end in Argentina, or Peru, 
or Turkey, or again perhaps Australia or the plains of Asia. Turn 
to your dining table. Coffee, tea, chocolate and spices come from 
far. So do bananas, tapioca, dates, cocoanut and many more. 
Deprive you of foreign articles and your linen goes, and silks. 
Fertilizers and explosives are diminished. There would be no 
more corks, even for empty bottles. You would no longer ride 
on tires of Egyptian cotton and Sumatra or Malay rubber over 
pavements of South American or West Indian asphalt. Your 
clothing ‘would sadly show the absence of Australian wools. The 
least reflection will add largely to the score. Conceivably, indeed, 
we might exist for a time separately, substituting by invention 
something for that which others now furnish, but deprived on the 
one hand of our customers and on the other of many sources of 
supply our daily lives would be turned back three centuries. It 
would not be living as we know it. The very foundations of our 
economic structure would be shaken and the social shock would 
be felt from the poorest tenement to the richest mansion. We tried 
it once when our life was simple and the effect was bad. Today 
it would be disastrous. The great ships upon the sea are gigantic 
shuttles weaving an international fabric. We hold one end, our 
foreign friends the other, and neither of us can let go. 

But we recall the alleged warnings of Washington and the 
fathers and the tradition of isolation. We were brought up on 
those warnings and, if your experience was like mine, were mis- 
taught concerning them. Look at them again but read them all, 
not separating sentences from context or extracting some phrases, 
ignoring others. Washington said nothing about entangling 
alliances. He warned against permanent ones but expressly said 
in his Farewell Address ‘‘We may safely trust to temporary 
alliances for extraordinary emergencies’’. He further stated the 
limitations that led to these views and the reasons for them. The 
first were ‘‘our detached and distant situation’’; the second ‘‘to 
gain time for our country to settle—its institutions and to pro- 
gress—to that degree of strength—necessary to give it—command 
of its own fortunes’’. You are witnesses how far these ends have 
been achieved. 

Jefferson it was who said ‘‘entangling alliances with none’’ 
in his first inaugural. Let us consult Jefferson about it. It was 
only a little later that he wrote our representative at Paris that 
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in a certain event ‘‘we must marry ourselves to the British fleet 
and nation’’ and dwelt on ‘‘the common purposes of the united 
British and American nations’’. Years passed before Monroe econ- 
_ sulted him about Canning’s proposal for an alliance. Jefferson 
then wrote we should never ‘‘entangle ourselves in the broils of 
Europe’’ but made an exception of Great Britain, adding ‘‘nothing 
would tend more to knit our affections than to be fighting once 
more, side by side, in the same cause’’. The fact is that Jefferson, 
Monroe and Madison openly favored an alliance with Great Britain 
in the fall of 1823 during the discussion precedent to the declara- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine. There is little support for the tradi- 
tion of isolation in the teachings of the fathers. 

What is the end of the matter? No dream of isolation will 
amuse Americans for long. There is no splendor about it, only 
poverty of spirit. No one anywhere counsels reckless interference 
in world affairs. But we can not live in what has well been called 
a ‘‘fictitious hermitage’’. This is not the time or place for talk 
of definite policies but we may be sure the spirit of selfishness or 
fear or hatred will not prevail when once its nature is known. We 
are a courageous and a forthputting people who are in the world 
and of it. There we purpose to stay and therein to play our part. 


AMERICA’S PLACE IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS TO-DAY 


By STEPHEN S. WIsE 
Rabbi Free Synagogue of New York 


I did not have to go to Europe during the summer months 
in order to learn what I had come to understand for some time, 
namely that America had a place and a task in world affairs. That 
conviction was reinforced as I went during the summer months 
from one European land to another, and nowhere found the peace, 
the plenty, the security, which are the American portion rather 
than of American deserving. 

We have peace. We have plenty. We have security. Eu- 
rope has none of these things. The question for one thing is 
whether we can long retain these things if the rest of the world 
is not sharing them, and the other, more significant, because moral, 
probably is, would it be decent? In other words, would it be 
American for us, as a people, to keep for ourselves the things 
which we have and ought to share with the rest of the world. 

I found certain things in Europe. So would you, if you 
journeyed from France to Belgium, from Belgium to Germany, 
from Germany to Czechoslovakia, then to Hungary, then to Austria, 
and then to Italy; I found certain things, and, as I tell of them 
to American audiences I find them rather saddened and even 
embittered by the mere recital. 

I found, for example, in Europe, almost everywhere, a break- 
ing-down—perhaps I ought to use the term ‘‘a letting-down’’—of 
morals. There has been deterioration in the last four years in 
Kurope, practically everywhere. 

Then, one finds in every European land that very, very sad 
thing, a sense of utter, unbearable disappointment. Still more, 
indeed, something more than a terrible disappointment, namely 
disillusionment, and then one finds another thing, perhaps most 
tragic of all, fear. Fear! Fear! 

Europe today is ruled not by hope, and not by faith, and not 
by love, but by fear. 

A thousand fears dominate the European continent. 

5 Now, if I had time, I think it would be very easy—perhaps it 
is almost too unavoidable—to try to make clear to you just why 
Kurope is touched by deterioration, and why it is stricken by 
disillusionment, and why it is palsied by fear. 
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‘Do you wonder at the break-down of morals? If you do, 
let me remind you tonight that we in America do not stand where 
we stood on the 11th of November, 1918. Then had we risen to the 
heights of national aspirations and national unity. We have 
again, alas, descended into the valley of deviousness, and, I some- 
times fear me, of spiritlessness. And, as for disillusionment, have 
we none? None? Do you wonder that Europe is stricken by a 
sense of disappointment? Europe had hoped, particularly after 
we entered into the war, that when it was all over, the great war 
would not be the late war, but the last of wars. 

Everywhere in Europe there is disillusionment, perhaps not 
because of the inequalities and injustices of the Versailles Treaty, 
but it may be because there cannot, there cannot be an entirely 
just peace after any war, because Heavenly peace cannot be born 
to a world hellbound for four years, and earth wars. 

And, are we not disappointed? Have we gained all the ends 
for which we fought? Is there no discouragement in American 
life? 

I spoke a moment ago of finding, rather than faith, hope, 
confidence, and courage ruling Europe, I found fear ruling every- 
where in Europe. I am not sure that I would have had the 
courage to say five years ago in this presence what I am about 
to say to you now, but I found France racked and riddled by 
fear. 

If France will not suffer Germany to rise to its feet again, it 
is not because of the imputed vindictiveness of France, but be- 
eause, as Clemenceau put it this afternoon, France has lived within 
half a century, through two awful, utterly desolating invasions, 
and France, great and splendid and victorious though she be, is 
fearful, is fearful of yet another invasion, is fearful that Germany, 
rising to strength again, may once again assert its will, its will 
to power, and its will to be avenged. 

But is there no fear in America? The only difference between 
America and Europe is this, it seems to me, in the matter of fears. 
The fears of Europe are explicable. The fears of America are 
undefensible. That is the difference. That is the difference be- 
tween Europe and ourselves. One can understand Professor 
Forbes, who writes, ‘‘One cannot understand or excuse the new 
American attitude of fearfulness which has come over our long 
fearless people.’’ 

Now, if like Mr. Filene, or Professor Zimmern, or Secretary 
Redfield, I were a political economist, or an expert in international 
affairs like Ambassador Morgenthau, you would now expect me 
to make the stereotyped plea to my fellow Americans for the can- 
cellation of the indebtedness of certain European peoples to our 
country. I shall refrain from doing so on a number of grounds. 

In the first place, I do not know what ten billion dollars are. 
I never have seen ten thousand dollars at one time, so I am not 
going to talk about ten billion dollars. 
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In the next place, I do not think it necessary to plead with 
Americans to remit the indebtedness. I think the remission will 
come quite of its own, without any help on our part. 

And in the third place, in the third place, I dare not plead with 
you for the forgiveness or the remission of your debts and debtors, 
for I am only a Jew; I am not a Christian. I do not daily, and 
thrice daily pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors,”’ 
which prayer of my fellow Jew of some 1900 years ago will have 
to be modified to read something like this, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts as 
we forgive our debtors, unless they owe us ten billion dollars.”’ 

I wish neither to seem jesting, as I hope I am not profane, 
but after all, men and women, what Europe needs, and what 
America needs, is not a cancellation of the debts of particular 
European nations to America, but a cancellation and an annul- 
ment, an annulment of America’s attitude—‘‘ We are through with 
Europe.’’ That is what America needs. 

When I returned from Europe in September I was asked, 
‘‘What is the matter with Europe?’’ I answered, ‘‘ America!’’ 
America is the matter with Europe. 

Europe has not much left in the way of confidence and faith. 
Its faiths are largely shattered, its gods are dethroned. One of 
the few surviving trusts of European peoples was their confidence 
in America, and that last faith and hope and refuge of European 
peoples we seem bound to destroy. 

How are we going to change the thing? How will, how can, 
America take its rightful place in world affairs? I think that after 
a fashion I know. That is to say, I may venture this humble 
contribution to what is to be the rich and satisfying symposium 
of this hour. 

In the first place, America must relearn the art of self- 
eriticism. Up to about five or six years ago, exactly five years 
ago, 1917, we had almost abandoned the characteristically Ameri- 
can art of extravagance and unlimited self-approval. But with 
the war, or rather because of the war, the thing has come back 
again, and the man who dares question the wisdom of every 
statue of any legislature in America is at once viewed as a person 
of dubious wisdom, or of questionable morals. 

Let us reindulge ourselves in the needed art in a democracy 
of frank and full self-criticism, particularly when the other fellows 
are in power. 

And if we put away this really childish art of self-approval, 
we shall put aside also that arrogance which at present afflicts us. 
America needs to re-acquire the grace and gift of humility in the 
place of arrogance, which has so blindlingly touched the life of 
our nation since the day of the Armistice. We need humility and 
we need sympathy, and we need the will to serve. 

Now, when I use the term sympathy I am not thinkine of 
driblets and tears. I am not thinking of the unwisdom of trying 
to make belated dollars in Armenia do the work of unused Ameri. - 
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ean minds, that is not what I am thinking of. I am thinking of 
that world vision, I am thinking of that understanding of the 
peoples, of all peoples, of which we were once rightly proud; and 
then of the will to serve. 

Now, that will to serve cannot follow as long as we think of 
Europe as infested by children, lunatics and criminals. I know 
that a sick child is not to be given the medicine for which it asks, 
but the medicine which it requires. Yes, but Europe is not a sick 
child, and European nations are not sick children. Europe is 
made up of a group of peoples that have gone through the har- 
rowing, devastating experiences of war, of all that war means, 
close at hand, not war three and four thousand miles away ; and if 
we think of and look upon European peoples with humility and 
with sympathy and then are touched by the will to serve, we shall 
find America just as truly helped and served and enriched and 
blessed as all the European lands to which we may minister. 

But, dear friends, I suppose I ought not to speak of this; but 
I may because I am not a partisan politician, I am not a political 
partisan, I am one of those Americans who at different times vote 
with different parties. I was a Roosevelt Republican, and I became 
a Wilson Democrat. But I am always an American, whether 
democrat or republican, and I suppose because I have the misfor- 
tune to be a foreigner, though not altogether an alien because I 
happen to have been born acros sthe sea, I cannot quite lift myself 
to the level of that marvelous partisan ardor which thinks so much 
of a political party that it sometimes forgets America. I wish 
I could rise, I do indeed wish I could rise to that partisan fanatic- 
ism of which you native Americans are all equally capable, but 
this I say to you, and am privileged to say it because I am a 
foreigner and you are native Americans,—America is of lesser 
stature today than it was four years ago, because of the malignant, 
belittling, poisoning effect of that partisan fanaticism which 
occurs every four years and which stands more for quadrennial 
victories than for American ideals and American eternal privilege 
of service. 

I am politically unorthodox and personally isolated enough— 
you can spell it i-s-e or i-c-e—to be less concerned about the sena- 
torial holiday than the saving of the Armenian people; but, then, 
I am not a native American and that is my excuse. 

Finally, men and women, for the sculptural chairman will 
hew me down if I go on—but I still have three minutes and a half. 
Once I was preaching to quite a considerable congregation, to 
Christians, and I forgot to stop. That happens to Jewish 
preachers, so the Christian congregation left me and someone 
commented on the occasion and said it was better to have had the 
exodus of one Jew than the exile of all Christians. If I had not 
very profound reverence for the ambassador, the president and 
the editor, I would just go on until I would be alone with all my 
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We have heard a great deal, and I rather fancy you are going 
to hear some more tonight about the open door. The open door: 
in Turkey. I confess I am not much interested in the open door 
in Turkey, because it is too easy to peer through that door, even 
when shut, or half shut, and look upon that which would never 
have been if America had been equal to the measure of its oppor- 
tunity three years ago. 

I am not interested in the open door in Turkey. I am inter- 
ested in the open door in America, the door through which shall 
march forth the understandable, the unwithstandable, the unde- 
featable resolve of America once again to take its place in the world 
of affairs, eagerly anxious to serve. 

Remember, men and women,—I wonder what is going to 
happen to me if I quote another verse from the New Testament. 
I suppose I may be told by some of you, as I was by a blessed old 
lady on the banks of the Jordan where she found me washing my 
hands in the river Jordan. She said to me: 

‘‘Sir,’’ she said, ‘‘Jew, Jew. What are you doing with your 
Jewish hands in my Christian river?”’ 

Well it was rather difficult to explain to her that long before 
her great grandfather ever took a bath, my fathers waded and 
marched through that river. 

So if some of you should take exception to my quoting the 
New Testament again, remember, dear friends, that He was ours, 
He was, He is, He ever will be ours. He was my fellow Jew, 
who spoke but one tongue and that was the tongue of his day, and 
he said, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?’’ 

‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?’’ What shall it profit America if we gain the 
whole world and lose our own soul? 

A few days ago, just a week ago yesterday, was it not, you~ 
and I went to our churches and synagogues—those of us who did— 
and we thanked God, as well we might, we thanked God for 
America. America will have resumed its rightful, honored place 
of service in world affairs when not only we shall thank God for 
America, but the rest of the world shall thank God for what we 
have done with and through America. 


ENGLAND 


By Aurrep E. ZimMERN 
Visiting Professor on International Relations 
at Cornell University 


Anglo-American friendship is not a desideratum of interna- 
tional politics: it is an axiom. It is indispensable to the peace and 
stability of the world, as Anglo-French cooperation is indispens- 
able to the peace and stability of Europe. The duty of those who 
realize the importance of Anglo-American friendship, as I under- 
stand it, is not so much to plead for its continuance, as to direct 
attention to the many tasks and problems in world affairs for the 
right handling of which Anglo-American cooperation is indispen- 
sable. I would refer especially to the problems indicated in Mr. 
Culbertson’s address, and to our joint duty of trying better to 
understand nations and cultures which are strange to both of us. 

England, however, is only a part of a larger-whole—the British 
Commonwealth. What do they know of Britain who only England 
know? As there is no one else in this meeting deputed to speak 
for the 400 and more millions who live under the Union Jack, 
including your near neighbours in Canada, I must endeavor to 
do so. 

I have been asked to speak especially on those aspects of 
British affairs which are not well understood in America. I pass 
over therefore the easy things, the things which you understand, 
because we have them in common, our language, our Common 
Law, our political traditions and institutions. Let us leave these 
aside for to-day, fundamental though they are to our mutual 
relationship, and spend our time on some of the more difficult 
things. 

I propose to direct your attention to two, one affecting Britain 
as a whole, the other affecting the island of Great Britain alone. 
Let me say a few words, first about the spirit and structure of the 
British Empire; and secondly about the British Labour Party 
and the significance of its emergence as His Majesties’ opposition 
in the House of Commons. 

‘What is the British Empire? It is very difficult to define it 
positively, at any rate in legal terms. That is one of its charac- 
teristics, perhaps even one of its sources of strength. If I even 
gave you so banal and apparently self-evident a definition as that 
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the British Empire is a sovereign state I would be liable to contra- 
diction by those who, like General Smuts, uphold the separate 
sovereignty of the self-governing Dominions. So it is easier to 
begin by stating what the British Empire is not. 

It is not an English Empire. Of its four hundred forty 
million inhabitants, under forty millions are English. Nor do the 
forty million Englishmen exploit the remaining four hundred 
million for their advantage. There are some astonishing miscon- 
ceptions still prevalent in this country about the character and 
institutions, especially the financial system, of the British Empire. 
We are constantly seeing statements, emanating sometimes from 
quarters which should be better informed, to the effect that Great 
Britain can find means to discharge her debt to the United States 
out of the vast resources of her Empire. It does not seem to be 
realized that the British treasury, which is paying and paying un- 
grudgingly, interest on the sum you lent us in our hour of need, 
draws on the taxes of the people of Great Britain alone and receives 
no tribute or other revenue from the overseas dominions and terri- 
tories. It is the long suffering: tax-payers of England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ulster who bear the whole burden. Each separate part 
of the Empire has its own fiscal and financial administration. Let 
me take one example which may come home to some of you. I no- 
ticed the other day, in perusing that unerring repository of wisdom 
and suggestion, the Statesman’s Year Book, that the revenue derived 
by the customs authorities in the Bahama Islands from their import 
duty on wine, spirits and malt had shown a phenomenal increase 
within the last few years. To whatever causes that increase may 
be due, let no American think that any of this increased revenue 
will be diverted to the people of Great Britain. It will be devoted 
to purely local purposes, under the general supervision of the 
colonial office in London. 

As this example shows, the British Empire is not a free trade 
empire: it is far too scattered for that: each part raises its revenues 
whether by direct or indirect taxation, by revenue duties or by 
protective duties as suits the local interests. But it is something 
better than a free trade empire: it is an Open Door empire. This 
statement, I know, is not true without certain qualifications which 
are set forth in extenso, for the education of Englishmen, in the 
recent report of the U. S. Tariff Commission on Colonial Tariff, 
But the blemishes to which Mr. Culbertson and his colleagues have 
ealled attention are very trifling compared with the broad general 
practise established in the days of Peel and Gladstone, and I am 
safe in saying that the overwhelming mass of opinion among the 
voters of Great Britain regards the Empire as a trust, not as a 
enn of exploitation, and desires it to go on being governed in that 
spirit. ' 

So, if I may return once more to the debt question, I would 
say: Ask us to pay you back the money we owe you: we are proud 
to do so. Ask us to support you, in our own empire, in mandated 
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areas, and in foreign countries, in maintaining the policy of the 
Open Door and in combatting exclusive trade privileges. But do 
not, in one and the same breath, whilst cooperating with us for 
the open door, tell us that we can pay you the more easily because 
of the vast resources of our empire and of the mandated areas 
we have secured from Germany as a result of the war! After all, 
the poor British tax-payer, virtuous though he is, is only human; 
and when he is spending millions of pounds, as he is just now, in 
cleaning up Mesopotamia and Palestine for the benefit of their 
inhabitants and of anyone in the world who likes to come and 
trade there, he is just a little peeved to read such talk coming 
over the cables. 

If the British Empire is not an English possession, what then 
is it? It is a multi-national association of peoples, the greatest 
experiment in association that the world has ever seen. It is not 
an empire in the old sense, for it is not held together by force. 
This can easily be shown by the figures. We have a standing 
army of 277,000 men. Imagine the stragetic problem placed be- 
fore the statesman or soldier who, with this instrument at his 
disposal, had to keep in unwilling subjection four hundred millions 
in five continents. The recent operations in Ireland illustrate how 
little soldiers can do in the face of a hostile civilian population. 
There are under four million people in Southern Ireland. There 
are over three hundred millions in India, and we govern it with 
under two thousand British administrators, together with an army 
of 75,000 men concentrated in various points throughout a country 
two-thirds the size of the United States. This is not government 
according to American ideas, for you have never had to face the 
same problem. But neither is it government by force. It is 
government by consent—a consent which, originally passive, 
Britain is doing her best to stimulate into active cooperation. 
Since the Indian Reform Act of 1919 the British bureaucracy in 


-India is definitely committed to working for its own extinction. 


The measure of its own effacement will be the measure of its 
success in introducing western ideas—ideas which you had a hand 
in impressing upon us—into a vast Asiatie region hitherto swayed 
by the two great Eastern influences—Custom and Force. 

But what are we doing in India, anyway, you may ask? How 
did the world’s map get painted so red? The best answer to this 
American query is a counter question. What is Standard Oil 
doing in China, or in Palestine, or in Mexico? Or, to bring the 
question nearer home, what are we consumers doing with our 
automobiles shod with the rubber of the East Indies, with our 
tea-parties redolent of the fragrance of China and Ceylon, or with 
our morning coffee which has been transported in sacking made 
from the jute fields of Bengal? The true cause of the British Em- 
pire was the discovery of the mariner’s compass. From the mo- 
ment that oversea exploration became possible, the riches of the 
world were within the grasp of the stronger peoples, who happened 
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to be the peoples along the Atlantic sea-board. Contact between 
East and West through the medium’ of traders became inevitable. 
And, since these traders were not international Rotarians inspired. 
with the principles of the Golden Rule, but masterful rough- 
handed men in a position to exercise uncontrolled power for 
profit-making ends, troubles arose which necessitated government 
intervention. And the only governments which could intervene 
were western governments. So far as the British people were 
concerned, it would have paid us better to let the traders and 
concession hunters go ahead, to benefit by the results of their 
exploitation, to pay lip-service to the shadowy native governments 
which served us as a screen for their activities, and to refuse to 
accept political responsibilities overseas. But public opinion and, 
I would add religious feeling, from the days of Cromwell onwards, 
refused to take that view. We gradually came to regard the 
power which came to us through our trading activities as a trust, 
to be exercised in the interest of the weaker peoples. The first 
striking demonstration of this principle of trusteeship was the 
indictment of Governor Warren Hastings by Edmund Burke in 
1788. The transformation of the East India Company into the 
Government of India in 1858 was another milestone. A third is 
the embodiment of British practise in the mandate clause of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and the institution of an Inter- 
national Mandates Commission, with a majority of members drawn 
from states not holding mandates. 

In one of your learned periodicals I lately read an artiele by 
a college professor in which he investigated the origin of the man- 
date clause, and, after a study of British war-literature, assigned 
much of the credit for it to a group of political students, known 
as the Round Table, with which I am connected. It is a beautiful 
example of how misleading the study of documents may be if one 
is not familiar with the background. The doctrine of mandates 
was not invented by anyone sitting in an armchair or at a desk in 
London. It was simply the formulation of the spirit and practise 
of British government, and, though the technique is different, I 
should add French government, as they have been manifested for 
generations past in sweltering plains and unhealthy jungles, among 
wild hill-tribes and among remote islanders by men, and the 
fathers and grandfathers of men, who sat on the benches beside 
me at Oxford. 

But I must leave the British Empire, or British Common- 
wealth as I prefer to call it, and pass to the Labour Party. 
_ Public opinion in the United States seems to be considerably 
impressed with the fact that the Labour Party, a party committed 
in its formal pronouncements to Socialism, has stepped into the 
position of His Majesty’s Opposition. But in reality, what requires 
to be explained is not why the Labour Party has won one hundred 
forty seats out of six hundred fifteen in the British Parliament, 
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but why, in an overwhelmingly industrial country like Great 
Britain four hundred seventy-five seats should fall to other. parties. 

Why do not the British workman and his wife run the 
country? That is the question to start from. And the answer is 
that they do, but that they do not vote for the Labour party, or 
at least not in sufficient numbers. Millions of them vote Conserv- 
ative: others, but considerably fewer,’ Liberal. The present 
Cabinet, which numbers seven Lords in a total of sixteen, has been 
returned to power by working-class votes. The fact is that the 
British workman, like all Englishmen, is a conservative, with a 
small ec. The labour party, which is only thirty-three years old, 
is too new for him: he is not yet used to it: he does not yet trust 
it to run the affairs of the British Commonwealth: he believes in 
extending its influence and responsibility by degrees. In another 
five years, maybe, he will give it a lease of power; but just now, 
with problems of foreign policy foremost, he casts his vote for age 
and experience. 

This is only another way of saying that England is not yet 
in the fullest sense a democracy. It is a political democracy, and 
I believe the greatest, the sanest and, in spite of a certain ex- 
premier, I would say the cleanest democracy in Europe. But it 
is not a social democracy. English society has not yet outgrown 
the class distinctions it inherited from feudal times. In the course 
of the Nineteenth Century, as a result of the Reform Act of 1832, 
the middle class asserted its equality with the old governing class 
of country gentlemen. The emergence of the Labour Party repre- 
sents the same claim for equality coming from the working class. 
Feeling that social prejudice prevented them from pulling their 
full weight within the frame-work of the older parties, they de- 
eided to organize themselves separately. The result is that their 
progress has been very slow and that it will have taken them 
well-nigh two generations to win the confidence of the majority 
of their fellow countrymen. 

The British workman, that is, the industrial wage-earner, with 
his wife and dependents, forms the overwhelming proportion of the 
population of Great Britain. What sort of a person is he? 

Perhaps it is an impertinence to attempt to characterize him, 
since there are so many of his stock in this country. But as he is 
so very different, both in temperament and opinions, from many 
of his leaders, I must at least sweep away a few misconceptions. 

In the first place, as I have already said, he is very English. 
He is more English, and less continental and cosmopolitan, than 
any other section of English society. This is natural, since he is 
a home-keeping animal, and cannot afford a trip to Monte Carlo 
or to Moscow for his holiday. 

He is also English in the sense that his habits of thought and 
standards of conduct are those of the nation as a whole. He is, 
in the truest sense of that much-abused word, a gentleman. 
English life, in spite.of its class distinctions, is very homogenous. 
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The same standards permeate right through. If cricket is played 
at Eton, it will be played on the village green or on the vacant lot 
by the factory gates. When the lord drank his three bottles of 
port, the workman thought it no harm to get drunk on beer; and 
when he reformed and bought an automobile, and exchanged his 
cellar for a garage, the workman followed suit on his bicycle. 
The two characteristics which most sharply distinguish the 
workman from other kinds of Englishmen are his passion for 
voluntary association and his never failing idealism. : 

English working class life, which, as a settled mode of exist- 
ence, is now some five generations old, is based on the principle of 
voluntary association. Large-scale industry necessitated combina- 
tion among wage-earners; but the English Labour Union which 
resulted from this need, is a triumph of voluntary association, as 
against compulsion and bureaucracy. It is sustained by the self- 
sacrificing efforts of innumerable individual members. We may 
or may not approve of strikes, but few of us have pocketbooks 
thick enough not to recognize the strength of the tie of mutual 
confidence involved in a sustained industrial struggle, and that the 
creation of such confidence involves a moral achievement. 

I could trace the workman’s passion for association in other 
fields—in the great cooperative movement, which celebrated its 
jubilee a few years ago, in educational effort and elsewhere, but I 
must turn to the moral idealism of which the strike is one, although 
no doubt many will hold a misguided manifestation. 

The English Labour Movement is an off-shoot of English 
Nonconformity. This is evident to anyone who has attended both 
an English chapel and an English Labour Demonstration; but it 
comes out also in the history of the movement. The first English 
Labour writer was William Langland, the author of Piers Plowman 
in the 15th century, who was in close touch with Wycliffe and the 
Lollards. His contemporary, John Ball, with his famous couplet— 

‘*When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman?’’ 
might be described as a Bolshevik but for his underlying modera- 
tion and idealism. The same note is heard in Bishop Latimer’s 
sermons and becomes insistent in the great controversy between 
Ireton and Winstanley in 1649—really the fore-runner of the 
Russian issue of 1917 between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, only on 
this occasion the Mensheviks won, the jury being Englishmen. We 
ean trace it again in Bunyan: then it flows underground till the 
industrial revolution brings it to the surface again in such names as 
Tom Paine and Shelley (there is no one so religious as your 
fanatical atheist), Robert Owen, Kingsley, Maurice, Ruskin, 
William Morris and a whole host of lesser and more plebian writers 
whom there is not space to mention. This is the real English 
working-class tradition, it is idealistic through and through: it is 
also individualistic. It stands for idealism against materialism: 
for personal independence against bureaucracy: for voluntary 
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association against regimentation: for human values against money 
values. It is a movement which has not yet found its full political 
expression, or recognized its true intellectual leaders, but when it 
has learned to make its thought as clear and as well-informed as its 
intentions are pure and high-minded, it will assuredly be fit to take 
its place among the great historic influences which have moulded 
the destiny of Britain. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE NEAR EAST 


By Henry MorGganTHau 
Former Ambassador to Turkey 


The last time that I occupied the same platform with Dr. 
Wise was shortly after he and I had agreed to part from one 
another on account of his avowal of Zionism. When I introduced 
him, I said to the audience that he and I had agreed upon prac- 
tically everything except Zionism. He quickly answered, ‘‘As 
long as the Ambassador has admitted he agreed with me from A 
to Z, never mind the Z.’’ 

Now, today, I differ again with Dr. Wise on two matters. I 
differ with him in his belief that America is fear-stricken. We 
are not. We have not any reason to be afraid. We have lapsed 
into a state of indifference, but that is not fear. I am positive 
that the American people are not fear-stricken. I agree with him 
that Europe is fear-stricken. 

It seemed to me as I traveled through Europe, that instead 
of that famous single Sword of Damocles hanging over it, the 
whole sky, every star, seemed to be a sword hanging over Europe. 

The other thing on which I differ with him—and I want you 
to remember this because you are going about this great, blessed 
country, speaking to our fellow men—is that I do not think that 
the American people as a whole, should be condemned for the pres- 
ent status, or held responsible for the opinion held by some 
Americans who failed to have us live up to those magnificent Four- 
teen Points and the Treaty of Peace that President Wilson agreed 
upon in Paris. 

I feel very deeply about this for it has so much to do with 
conditions in the Near East. The difficulties in the Near East 
would never have occurred if President Wilson’s desire for 
America to take a mandate had been carried out. 

I am very glad I could listen to my predecessor’s magnificent 
deseription of the construction of the British Empire. but our 
country is not formed on those lines. 

There are three kinds of government. First,—and fortunately 
there are not many of these left,—are the autocracies. Wé fought 
this last war with a great deal more zest because we were anxious 
to destroy autocracies. It was repellant to the American thought 
that frequently men like King Louis of Bavaria and his brother, 
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although both lunatics, were permitted to be rulers of their 
country. : 

The next is the representative form of government. We all 
know that we are slowly trying to perfect that system. America 
at heart is non-imperialistic. We want to be a true democracy 
and mind our own business as far as governing other peoples are 
concerned—we are perfectly willing and anxious to do business 
with the whole world, but we need not govern the people we do 
business with—we are willing that they should govern themselves. 

Secretary Redfield has so beautifully pictured to you the 
position that we were in in the early part of the last century. I 
was at Providence last week and the man with whom I stopped 
took great pleasure in showing me beautiful things that his grand- 
father’s ships brought from India and China. But, my friends, 
we found that we had a great deal to do right here, and we were 
perfectly willing to develop our own country and leave to Great 
Britain and other countries this terrible but not very profitable 
task of controlling distant lands and trying to get an open door for 
everybody. 

Now, the last form of government, and that is the one I want 
to speak about, is that by irresponsible usurpers, and that is the 
present government in Turkey; and all its present troubles are 
due to that. 

You recall that Turkey was considered, and really was, the 
sick and even dying man of Europe in 1914. 

When I arrived at Constantinople I was amazed to find a 
country, not a city or a little hamlet, but an Empire with no 
money in its treasury and without any credit; a country whose 
officials and army officers had not been paid for three or four 
months. 

I found those people unprepared for democracy. <A small 
band of men, a committee of thirty-five, after displacing Abdul 
Hamid, had taken possession of the government, and as usurpers 
carried out the same notion of government that Hamid had con- 
ducted as Sultan. 

They continued to destroy all initiative and deprived every- 
body of any feeling of security, and were determined to exploit for 
their own benefit everybody whom they could possibly reach. They 
allied themselves with the Germans and were defeated. We 
thought this was to be the end of it. You all know, how the vari- 
ous victorious nations, except the United States, demanded a share 
of Turkey. I was greatly astonished, back in the winter of 1913 
and 1914, before the war broke out, when my fellow diplomats 
explained to me just what they were going to secure when Turkey 
would be cut up. They had it all arranged, and when the treaty 
was signed France was given Syria and Cilicia; England, Meso- 
potamia and Palestine; Italy, Adalia; and Greece, Smyrna. 

Instead of going in unitedly and taking possession and try- 
ing to control the Turk, each one went in on his own account. 
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The Sultan, being perfectly helpless, submitted to this ar- 
rangement but the Nationalists did not. They took their parlia- 
ment. It is not really a representative parliament, it is not elected 
by the voters. If you want to know the Turks you must remember 
that the Turk, the masses of the Turks, are unintelligent, they 
cannot read or write, 85 per cent. of them are illiterates. So this 
small committee, sitting in their rooms, make up a list of who 
shall constitute parliament, and they are selected by that group 
and not really elected by popular vote. They took this parliament 
and moved it to Angora, and defied the Allies. They realized if 
they could secure the assistance of the Russian Government, that 
they could defeat the Armenians, which they did. After they had 
defeated the Armenians, they attacked the Italians. The Italians, 
far from their base of supply, were unable to resist and had to 
give up their munitions and armaments, and with that reinforce- 
ment the Turk next attacked the French,—the French you may 
recall,—one of the regiments surrendered and instead of treating 
them as prisoners, the Turks shot every one of them. It riles me 
to hear, as I do again and again, that the Turk is a fair fighter. 

During all the time the British were fighting against the 
Turks, I, as Ambassador, had charge of all the British prisoners. 
I know from information received from Great Britain that over 
15,000 surrendered or were captured alive at the Dardanelles, but 
at no time did I have over 460 British prisoners under my charge. 
What became of the rest? The French did not surrender. They 
made the Treaty of Angora, and if any of you read the Treaty 
you will come to the conclusion of what it means. 

Then the Turks had a free hand to deal with the Greeks and 
they followed them. Unfortunately, as some of you know, the 
Greeks had just changed their government and had recalled Con- 
stantine. The old officers of the army whom Venizelos had se- 
lected and who were good able men, were replaced by men that 
Constantine appointed; and the new commander in chief was a 
man who for two years had been in an asylum suffering from 
hallucinations. Unfortunately for him, he is one of the six who 
were executed the other day. 

Now, my friends, the Turks during all this time were push- 
ing that definite plan to annihilate every non-Moslem. 

I have been questioned again and again, ‘‘Don’t the Greeks 
and Armenians murder some, too?’’ Of course they do. They 
had to to defend themselves. But this deliberate plan of annihil- 
ation can no longer be considered a malicious charge on my part, 
for the Turkish representative at Lausanne has admitted that 
twelve hundred thousand Armenians and five hundred thousand 
Greeks have been destroyed. 

I want to say something more about the British. 

When the Greeks were at Smyrna, Kemal sent word to Great 
Britain, France, Italy and the United States that he feared he 
could not control his troops when they entered Smyrna. Now 
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that meant, to a man who knows how to interpret declarations of 
that kind, ‘‘We are going to let our troops pillage, rob, rape as 
much as they like when they reach Smyrna.”’ 

In the harbor of Smyrna were British ships, American war- 
ships, and I believe French ships. If they jointly had landed one 
thousand marines not a person in Smyrna would have been de- 
stroyed, and no fire would ever have taken place; and our country 
—not our country, I take that back—some officials of this country 
refused to allow our ships to land the few marines who could have 
saved hundreds of thousands of people, nearly 300,000 people, 
from deportation, death and what is still worse, from practical 
slavery to the Turks. It moved me, and I have been greatly 
hardened in recent years—but it moved me to tears to hear Dr. 
Esther Lovejoy tell us what she personally witnessed on the quay 
of Smyrna; about 250,000 refugees were just squatting there. They 
had no chairs, no benches, on this quay. They were without food, 
without water and without drainage. 

Can you imagine that? Mostly women and children and very 
old men. All of the men of military age had been deported. 
When they say deported, it meant they had been killed, had been 
driven back a little and killed. Now, these people were sitting 
there waiting and praying for relief to come so that they could 
be moved. 

What did the Turks do? Again they defied the big powers 
and said, ‘‘Unless you remove them within two weeks we shall 
deport them all.’’ 

We had to beg the Turks for a few days time—these great 
countries had figuratively to go down on their knees to these 
miserable Turks and ask them for a few days time to remove the 
people, when one of the guns on one of these ships in the harbor 
of Smyrna would have given the Turks a different idea. 

Now, my friends, what happened? Where are these people 
now? You think they are safe. They are not. They are living 
on islands, practically undressed, because womanlike these poor 
women when they were told that they could take one dress only 
and one foot covering, took their best, they took their flimsiest 
dresses and high slippers and as they were shifted from place to 
place, to ships and so forth, their dresses were torn to pieces and 
most of them lost their slippers. That is the way Dr. Lovejoy 
described it. She explained, too, that hundreds of children, sixty 
or eighty a day—and she attended them—were born on that quay. 
These poor women could not leave their places to even be properly 
delivered of their children. 

Now, my friends, I can never forget what Great Britain did. 
Great Britain, realizing the mental attitude of the Turk, knowing 
him thoroughly, stood there alone and said, ‘‘ You cannot get across 
the channel.’ 

I was in London at the time and I had several talks with the 
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men then in power and tried to, and did, illuminate them as to 
the characteristics of the Turk. +» — ‘ap: 

It was demonstrated there that the only thing that the Turk 
is afraid of, I have asserted that time.and again, is force and power. 
While Lloyd George and Churchill were talking with the Turks 
they kept sending down ammunition and guns to Gallipoli ; and 
they notified the Turk, ‘‘If you dare cross into this neutral zone, 
our guns will reach you.’’ They said, ‘‘If you come within twelve 
miles we will shoot.’? And the Turk never did. 

Now, my friends, Great Britain saved civilization at Chanak 
and I shall be proud and happy if the United States saves civil- 
ization at Lausanne. 

It means much more than we think. We have asserted our- 
selves at Lausanne—and I think we ought to appreciate the work 
done by the New York World and such others as helped—and have 
given notice that the American people have repudiated at the last 
election the indifference to European affairs theretofore maintained 
by our government. : 

You men and women who can influence public opinion, you 
lave a great task before you. Don’t talk about fear. There is 
fear, a lot of fear—but it is amongst the office-holders. Whilst the 
men and women that can develop or prevent the spreading of fear 
are before me. 

My friends, if a vote were to be taken today, or if some of 
those capable to do so were to analyze the American mind and the 
American people they would not find the American fearing or 
wanting. I do not like to criticise, but I do not like the idea of 
our trying to make an explanation on the material plane as to our 
duties. Disregard that. It was disappointing to many when at 
Lausanne they commenced to talk about the open door, which we 
have had for many years. Recently we have been expelled through 
that open door and now we are endeavoring to re-enter Turkey 
through the back entrance—the tradesman’s door. 

I cannot quote the New Testament. I have not studied it, 
but I did quote the Old Testament in an interview the other day. 
I said that this oil proposition in Turkey reminded me of the time 
when Jacob bought Esau’s birthright for a mess of pottage. Are 
we about to sell our guardianship of humanity for a can of oil? 
That is putting it in a nutshell. | 

I think that danger is over. But we have to be very vigilant, 
and you people have to educate the public opinion of America so 
that it will influence our government to protect the minorities 
in Turkey. 

The Secretary of State—and I have the profoundest respect 
for his ability— said the other day he did not believe the American 
‘people would back him up if he wanted to use force. Now, let 
us prove it to him that that is not so. He is entitled to it. It took 
us Democrats, when we were in power, two years to become con- 
vinced that the American people were willing to enter the last 
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war. We have to give them a little more time now, a little more 
than two years to make up their minds. Those two years will be 
up in March. Let us hope by March they will realize that they 
ought to enter into the spirit of some League of Nations. 

Now I just want to say a few words while I think of it about 
eapitulations. I think it well to bring things down to date. I 
am reading from today’s New York Times, ‘‘The Turks want our 
Schools.’’ . 

“‘Ismet Pasha says Angora desires their continuance. 

“Ismet Pasha summoned Dr. William W. Peet, head of the 
American Board of Missions in Turkey, and the Rev. James L. 
Barton, a prominent missionary, to his hotel today and gave them 
positive assurance that the Angora Government did not want the 
American schools and institutions to leave Turkey, but desires 
them to continue there under Turkish law, with full guarantees 
from the government that the work will not be hindered: Under 
institutions he included medical centers and hospitals, which Tur- 
key was anxious to have remain. 

“Some of the American mission institutions in Turkey, 
especially in the interior of Anatolia, have been closed. Even the 
medical centers have experienced difficulty in operating under 
Turkish law in some places.’’ 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you think that is very friendly 
and nice. It is the most contemptible hypocrisy to say this after 
they have killed nearly every Christian in Turkey. In other 
words, they want these people to stay and preach to and teach the 
Turks—what? This question came up while I was there. They 
passed a new set of laws. A new school regulation was enacted. 
They asked our institutions to teach the Mohammedan religion to 
the Mohammedans. They asked them to teach as much Turkish 
as they taught any other language. They asked them to submit 
the curriculm of the institution to their assistant minister of 
education, who was Professor Schmidt of Berlin. What did he 
know about these matters? 

Now, if they are permitted to abrogate the capitulations every 
European who does business there, who has anything to do with the 
courts, will have to go into the Turkish courts. The Turkish 
judges are governed by the Koran, which teaches them that they 
need not believe a mon-Mussulman under oath. What chance 
would we have? 

I personally visited Turkish prisoners. You might say this 
was seven or eight years ago, but last week Commander Stoker 
came to see me. He has recently come from a Turkish prison and 
told me how he was detained there, nothing proven against him, 
yet he was kept sitting next to a convicted murderer. If 
Americans want to go to Turkey to do business and submit to that 
kind of judgment, that kind of law, I think they ought to consider 
it very carefully before they do it and do it conscious of the risks 
they are taking. 
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Some people think perhaps that, I am prompted by vindictive- 
ness. It is not so. I feel that any of us who possess certain 
knowledge should submit it for the use not only of the American 
people but also of our Government. I propose to exercise the 
privilege of being on the opposition bench and saying just what 
I think is going to be for the good of the country, and I want to 
say this to you, that unless the American Government realizes very 
soon that they have to help Europe there will be serious trouble 
there. I compared it the other day to the fire patrol of a city. 
If, in a city like New York, a small conflagration, a little fire starts, 
they have one alarm, and an engine and one or two other apparat- 
uses come and put out the fire if they can. But if they cannot, 
they send in a second alarm and a double quantity of apparatus 
is sent. If that is found insufficient to extinguish the fire, they 
have a third alarm and from a still larger territory the engines 
come, and if that is not adequate, they have a fourth alarm and 
finally a fifth when all the engines have to come. Now, my friends, 
we don’t want to go over to Europe to settle any petty quarrels. 
We don’t want to be called for that. We can arrange with the 
European powers that there be two separate and distinct territories. 
Let America take care of this hemisphere. Let Europe take care 
of her own fires. But when a great conflagration comes and it 
endangers civilization and they send the fifth alarm, America has 
to help and the main thing is to let the European and the Asiatic 
powers understand that we are ready to help and to come to the 
rescue when they sound the fifth alarm. 


DIPLOMACY OF THE ENTENTE POWERS 
IN THE NEAR EAST 


By Dr. Hersert ApAMs GIBBONS 
Of Princeton University 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I believe I have one 
of the most important subjects of all that have come before the 
Conference during the last three days. Certainly our eyes are 
turned toward Lausanne today and all of us should think about 
the significance of the great conference that is taking place there 
in an effort to settle the question of the Near East. We have 
heard a lot about it from the standpoint of the United States, 
what our duties are, what our responsibilities are, what our priv- 
ileges are and what our opportunities are. 

I am going to endeavor this morning in the half hour I have 
on your program to try to untangle, if I can, even in a very small 
way (I cannot do much in a half hour) the complicated skeins 
that have been woven in the diplomacy of the Entente Powers in 
the Near East and which have brought us to this crisis. 

We remember that the Near East has been considered in the 
whole history of economic growth and the spread of European 
states abroad, outside of Europe, in their search for markets, a 
very vital factor. Wars have been fought in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and our recent World War was fought in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, because of Near Eastern problems, and there are. rumors 
of other wars. 

It is so true in this life that we are more often involved in 
almost insoluble problems through the weaknesses of others than 
through the strength of others. That is the case in the Near East. 
There has been during the rise of nationalism in the Nineteenth 
Century a progressive break-down of the Ottoman Empire and 
each time the Turks have risen up and have endeavored to pre- 
vent the Empire from going on further and further toward com- 
plete disintegration, but this effort has not been sustained, for 
various reasons; the inability of the Turk to create and maintain 
political institutions.in harmony with Occidental ideas, and, be- 
sides, each great power feared that a diminution of Ottoman terri. 
tory, in whatever form it was made, would mean the extension of 
influence of a rival power over the territories detached, and no 
one great power would willingly consent to any other having a 
predominant interest in Turkey. race 
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The crisis in 1922 is similar to all the crises that have arisen 
in the past, and, unless new methods are taken to solve it, it is 
not going to be solved. 

I am going to try to prove my thesis, and that is my excuse 
for going ‘into the diplomacy of the Entente Powers in the Near 
East. 

After the World War we all felt we had gained a great vic- 
tory and realized, partly at least, the ideals we had fought for in 
the World War. Everywhere one went, the talk would almost in- 
variably turn to certain provisions in the Peace Treaties, and one 
would hear in all conversations with those he met, on both sides 
of the water, ‘‘ Well, we are going to get rid of the Turk. We are 
going to get rid of the Near East crisis. Russia and Germany, 
the disturbing factions, are eliminated.’’ Apparently, in 1918, 
the Turk sought in vain for sympathy—he had no longer support 
from Germany, and we were in a fair way to do exactly as we 
pleased, four years ago, in the Near Eastern question; and we 
should have done exactly as we pleased if there had been any 
possible way to agree on what was to be done! 

Now, the treaties, five in number, named after suburbs of Paris, 
in which they were signed must be considered as a whole, as 
forming a part of the same settlement: the Treaty of Versailles 
with Germany, the Treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye with 
Austria, the Treaty of Neuilly-sur-Seine with Bulgaria, the 
Treaty of Trianon with Hungary, and the Treaty of Sevres with 
Turkey. Although the last was not actually signed until Aug- 
ust, 1920, more than a year after the Treaty of Versailles and 
just one year after the Treaty of Saint-Germain, the question of 
what terms to impose on Turkey was taken up at the beginning 
of the Conference. 

It is quite true that the settlement in the Near East was post- 
poned until after we had made the other Treaties. But before 
the Council of Ten narrowed down to the Council of Four and 
then to the Big Three, we had the discussion in meetings of this 
Council of the claims of all the nations and subject peoples of the 
Near East, and of the various nations parties to the treaties. 
These were all considered in the light of the settlement as a whole, 
of which the five treaties were parts. 

It was the same general settlement because the treaties were 
conceived in the same spirit, because they were couched in the 
same terms as to the details, and because their signatures were 
secured by the same methods. 

Conceived in the same spirit—a spirit of desire to realize in 
so far as was practicable the ideals which we had fought for in 
the World War, and of determination to punish our enemies for 
what we considered was their war-guilt. We said, after the war, 
when we met at Paris, that we were going to apply the principle 
of self-determination, but in the very same breath we added that 
the application of the principle had to be limited. We could not 
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all at once upset everything in the world—‘‘Rome was not made 
in a day’’. First, our enemies, and after that, perhaps, ourselves! 
We had our enemies where we wanted them, we could do what we 
pleased to them, and so we decided in the treaties that formed 
the Paris peace settlement to liberate from the yoke of. the five 
defeated powers all the nationalities which were subject to them; 
we opened up everything back to the Middle Ages in order to free 
Czechoslovakia, to rescue Poland, to create a Greater Greece, a 
Greater Rumania, and Jugo-Slavia. We did all this on the pre- 
tense that we were endeavoring to fulfill the principle that we had 
proclaimed during the World War, the principle of self-deter- 
mination. 

In reality, we had two objects: we wanted to weaken our 
enemies and break them up politically, and consequently to pun- 
ish them—and here we have the first false step taken when the 
treaties were conceived. We have heard since that one reason 
why they have not succeeded was because of the spirit of hatred 
and hysteria that prevailed in Paris. All along we thought that 
there was a feeling among all the nations united against Germany 
and her allies that they had been guilty of the crisis that en- 
gulfed the world and said that, in the World War, Germany had 
given us an example of horrible and barbaric treatment of civilian 
populations and of prisoners of war, and of the violating of all 
the dictates of international law. ‘‘Yes’’, we said to ourselves, 
“‘we are going to punish them that were in the wrong.’’ We aid 
to ourselves, ‘‘We are going to impose penalties and reparations 
and, above all, we shall have treaty clauses for the punishment 
of war criminals and for putting these people under a handicap 
of such a character that their children and their great-grand- 
children will realize this business of concentrating the energies of 
a country upon war does not pay.’’ 

Lloyd George said two years after the War was over, at a 
discussion of the question looking to an amendment of the terms 
imposed on Turkey and Germany, that the foundation of the 
treaties that were signed at Paris was the guilt of the enemies, the 
enemies that we had during the world war. ‘‘The question of 
their responsibility for the war is wne chose jugee—a case already 
decided’’, to use the French phrase. It was concluded that they 
were all of them very plainly and positively equally guilty for 
having brought on the war, and therefore nothing was too severe 
for them. ; 

This spirit did prevail. If you will read the answers given 
to the written observations made by the Germans and others at 
the time they received the communication of the terms of peace, 
you will find that the answers were all made on that basis. “You 
were guilty’. That was the spirit in which the treaties were 
conceived. 

I am sure that here in America, although our anger was high 
against Germany and although we could not ‘‘suffer a German’’, 
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we felt much stronger anger in regard to Turkey. It was, no 
doubt, due to the massacres and the deportations; but it was also 
due to the fact that for centuries the Turks had failed in their 
‘‘eivilizing mission’’ and had not been able to build up a modern 
state like the rest of the nations of the world; and we were glad 
to see the Empire broken up and the Turks banished from Europe. 

They were couched in the same terms as to details, these five 
treaties. If you examine them, you will see they have almost the 
same phraseology in the territorial clauses, the reparation clauses, 
the economic clauses, the punishment clauses and the disarma- 
ment clauses. We had the same idea in all five treaties and the 
justification in one was the same as in the others. If imposition 
of drastic terms was practical in one, it was practical in all. 

Then we came to the signatories and the question which is 
the test of their validity. We imposed the signatures by force. 
We said when they remonstrated because they had not been con- 
sulted: ‘‘You lost the war; you are guilty for having started 
it; you took the sword; you are going to feel its pressure, and we 
ean not help it.’’ ‘‘But, think of our widows and orphans—our 
losses’’, they said. ‘‘No, no;’’ we replied; ‘‘we are not going to 
discuss the terms at all. We will not reopen it—accept these 
terms’’, and, with a few slight modifications (there were virtually 
none with Turkey), we imposed these treaties on the enemies. 

We have tried to maintain that the treaties were just and 
practical. But if at Lausanne we scrap the Treaty of Sevres, 
if we admit the Turks to a position of equality, rescinding all the 
decisions we made during the Paris peace settlement, imposing upon 
them, bargaining with them, for another sort of treaty, I want to 
say it is my belief that this action will be the beginning of the 
opening up of the question of revising—scrapping even— all the 
treaties. 

Yesterday you heard an eloquent appeal from M. Clemenceau, 
standing on this platform, in regard to the duty of the United 
States, that we should go back to aid France in the fulfillment 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Oh, my friends, I wonder if you 
realize that today at Lausanne is being decided the great question 
as to whether the Treaty of Versailles also is to be scrapped or 
not. 

Are we foolish enough to believe that the example of the 
Turk is not going to encourage and be followed by the other de- 
feated States? If it is a practical and just thing for the sake 
of the peace of Europe, of international law, that the Treaty 
of Sevres be set aside, it is practical and just to set aside all the 
rest of the treaties. But here is the difficulty: 

We imposed these five treaties by force. Now, it is’ perfectly 
clear (and this statement I think no one will contradict,) that 
if we wanted to see these treaties observed, it was necessary for 
us to apply during the entire period of their existence exactly 
the same force we applied at the moment they were signed. What 
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an illogical and absurd thing it was to say in 1919 and 1920 when 
these treaties were signed, that peace was now made. We said 
all along we could not trust a German, we could not trust an 
Austrian, we could not trust a Bulgarian, we could not trust a 
Hungarian, and we could not trust a Turk; they had broken their 
word many, many times; so we had to make treaties that would 
protect ourselves, and we heard here yesterday that we can not 
trust them today. 

But if we are to enforce these treaties, why should we be 
so naive as to think these enemies of ours would honor the signa- 
ture after they had been so faithless? It is an impossible theory. 

The example of Turkey at the Conference of Lausanne is 
an example of what is going to happen all along the line. Why 
was it that the Turks found sufficient force to defy us and success- 
fully repudiate their signature? It happened because first of 
all the United States withdrew from European affairs. I can not 
insist too strongly on this point. I know it is the unpopular view 
to take, but all students of international affairs are taking that 
view when they study the various events that happened since 
the summer of 1919. A nation’s foreign policy is a policy of in- 
terests and stands on two things: the security of the nation and the 
prosperity of the nation, and the only justification that any 
foreign policy has is on these two practical grounds, security and 
prosperity. 

Now, these treaties, taken together, formed as it were a basis 
for the security and prosperity of the nations victorious in the 
World War. The whole thing was based on the fact that there 
was an association of nations actively banded together to enforce 
the treaty they had imposed, When the United States withdrew 
from this association, or refused to have anything to do with it, 
we went away from the Twentieth Century plan back to the old 
Nineteenth Century plan, which was that each nation should look 
out for itself. And France in Europe, faced with Germany, began 
to look out for herself. Italy, faced with the curse of a large 
South Slavie bloc of unusual force, more than ever began to think 
of the same thing; and so they had this Conference at San Remo. 
The terms of the Treaty of Sevres were decided on at this Con- 
ference. 

There is the vicious thing in world politics. We have not 
seen either after this World War or after any of the wars before, 
from the time of the Treaty of Vienna to the present day, any 
question of international relations settled upon the merits of the 
question. The Near East people have never had the opportunity 
to work out their own salvation, Christian and Mohammaden alike. 
They never have been in the position where they could come before 
the Conference of the Powers as advocates pointing out what is 
the best settlement to be made in order that they could live to- 
gether in peace and prosperity. Always the new situation in the 
East has been decided upon subject to the influence of affairs that 
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have nothing whatever to do with the Near East. It has been 
the case this time. 

The Treaty of Sevres is the result of compromise effected 
among the victors. The Treaty of Sevres favored Great Britain 
in the Near East. It overcame the handicap that God had imposed 
on the British fleet by having the only hindrance to entering the 
Black Sea removed and by opening up a channel through which 
Britain could proceed to the habitation of upwards of one-twelfth 
of the entire human race. 

Secondly, the Treaty of Sevres took the littoral of the Bos- 
phoris and Dardanelles away from Turkey and demilitarized it; 
and, in order to insure the future, the power was placed practically 
in the hands of the nation that commanded the seas: 1.75 of the 
power went to Italy ; 1.75 of the power went to France, and 5. went 
to Britain—three and a half for the two, against five for Great 
Britain alone. France to a certain extent, and Italy to a very 
large extent, is dependent on the Near East. At the Conference 
at San Remo, Briand pointed this out to Lloyd George and he said: 
‘‘We in France. put great store on our influence in the Near Hast, 
but we are willing to sacrifice all that if you will help us to put 
the screws down on Germany in the matter of reparations and in 
the way of disarmament. We want passionately our interest to be 
great in the Near East and in the Mediterranean. But we will 
sacrifice that for help against Germany,’’ and Lloyd George said, 
“‘Yes’’. That was the basis of the bargain between Great Britain 
and France. 

Later that was the basis of the bargain between Great Brit- 
ain and Italy. Nitti said to Lloyd George: ‘‘It is against our 
interest, this control of the Near East. You are all very well— 
you control the sea and can do what you wish. But with us, 
what does it mean? It means that an actual commercial rivalry 
and competition is being carried on. Therefore, we do not like 
the Treaty of Sevres, but what interests us more than that is the 
Adriatic problem. You and France have been against us on the 
Fiume question. You supported the South Slavs as you support 
the Greeks. Withdraw that support and encouragement and tell 
them to come and settle their differences with us, and we will agree 
to the Treaty of Sevres.’’ That was the basis of the promise made 
to Italy. 

The Treaty of Sevres, then, was imposed on Turkey not be- 
cause it was the best thing for Turkey, for Greece, and for the 
other peoples of the Near East and the Black Sea, but because it 
suited Great Britain’s interest to have it so and France was wil- 
ling to secure temporary support, at least, on the Rhine, and Italy 
support on the Adriatic, in exchange. F 

It is Just what the Conference at Lausanne today threatens 
to do, because neither to Italy nor to France can Great Britain 
‘deliver the goods. British public opinion is weary of war and of 
high taxes. If you take a trip through the British Isles today you 
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will find that the people are very much of the same mind as the 
American people—the mind of the American people as sensed by 
President Harding yesterday. Great Britain was to make guar- 
anties in connection with the policing of Europe. The Foreign 
Office was willing to treat with Briand in his demands against 
Germany, willing to do that, in order to get advantages that ac- 
erued to them in the Near East. But the people were not and 
newspaper opinion and public opinion voiced throughout the nation 
ever since 1920, in Great Britain, has been almost if not quite as 
hostile to the giving of a guaranty to France and doing what 
France wanted as it has been in the United States. From the 
Spring of 1920 in San Remo down to the meeting between Lloyd 
George and Poincare the 7th day of August, 1922, there has been 
a vain attempt on the part of France to secure the aid of Great 
Britain against Germany and when that was not forthcoming, 
then France felt she had to look elsewhere. She could not look 
to the United States or Great Britain for they had withdrawn. 
To whom should she look? 

I give you the diplomatic situation as it appeared to the men 
who were close to it. There was the creation of a greater Poland 
in the Treaty of Versailles; she was going to have an army. It 
added new territory and thirty millions of people of whom half 
were Poles to a rich territory with a great army that could act 
and bring pressure to bear on Germany and so long as France 
felt confidence in Poland there was no necessity to become unduly 
alarmed about the situation in the Near East. France gave Tur- 
key encouragement, as Italy did, but the Turks were held back. 
It was not decided what was going to be done until at Genoa this 
Spring, when suddenly that treaty between Germany and Russia 
was disclosed and France began to see, apparently, and ask, ‘‘Is 
Poland strong enough to withstand the force, even though it be only 
economic, that will exist between Russia and Germany?’’ You 
have only to look at the map. The answer is decidedly ‘‘no,’’ 
and all the French observers in Poland in these months have 
recognized that. There has been, too, a change in the tone of the 
press and it is recognized generally that Poland can not be counted 
on. It will have to go either economically or politically either to 
Russia or Germany. It can not stand between the two great 
nations. 

To whom, then, shall France look for her security in Europe? 
She should look to Russia, and we have seen during the past six 
months what Russia is. The Bolshevik regime we have all sought 
to destroy, but though it has been modified, it has come back grad- 
ually and now Russia is beginning to show signs of life. We have 
to treat with her and accept the change in regime; it is difficult 
to upset it and we cannot count longer on reaction in Russia. Con- 
sequently, the French are preparing again to look to Russia. 

What are you going to do about it? Despite what you read 
today in the press about the attitude that has been adopted at the 
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Conference in Lausanne these factors will remain and you have 
to take them into consideration in all your thinking and writing 
and speaking about the Near East situation. So long as the 
United States does not enter into world affairs, keeps on claiming 
privileges and opportunities and disclaiming responsibility and 
burdens, the European nations are going to have the same situation 
on their hands in regard to the Near East that they have had in 
‘the past, and what we have given during the war is going to be 
lost. France will go back to her alliance with Russia in order to 
overcome the great fear of Germany of the future. 

Now, there are two alternatives; we have to choose one or the 
other: either we are going to adopt a policy of complete non-inter- 
vention and stop writing notes and being advisors, cut ourselves 
off entirely from Europe, believing we can find our prosperity and 
security in our own country, in which case we can expect the 
‘Twentieth Century diplomacy to be the same as the Nineteenth 
Century diplomacy ; or we can offer through some other form per- 
haps than the League of Nations, through perhaps what President 
Wilson defined at Manchester to be ‘‘a league of all the nations 
for the common good of all,’’ and in that case we can build some- 
thing—anything. But I confess I am hopeless in viewing any 
change or any development in the diplomacy of the Near East 
situation so long as we remain apart from the world. If we do 
not go into Europe and help Europe constructively toward her 
feet, all our schooling and education will not change these facts 
that have been prominent throughout all history. In 1807 it 
was said the ‘‘Constantinople mess could not last long.’’ It has 
lasted one hundred and fifteen years. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF INTERNATIONALISM 


By Dr. Everett DEAN Martin 
Director of the Cooper Union Forum 


I am not sure that anybody is in position now to speak with 
authority concerning the application of psychology to any of 
our social problems, least of all myself. Psychology has very 
great difficulty in detaching itself from the rigid methods of the 
laboratory and the atmosphere of experimentation and the major 
aspects of our social behavior are always to be found outside the 
laboratory. 

I am not sure that the ordinary psychologic method will throw 
much light upon our present problem, but there is developing a 
new science of social psychology. Fifteen years ago it was hardly 
heard of. Eighteen years ago the first book bearing the title 
**Social Psychology’’ was written in America. It would seem that 
social psychology can best be adopted to a great concrete situation, 
like the question of internationalism, by an application of some 
of the methods of psychopathology. Psychopathology reaches be- 
yond the narrow restrictions of the laboratory; it may give us a 
criterion by which we can estimate whether an individual’s be- 
havior is an adequate or inadequate adjustment to a situation. 
And I think that is what we are beginning to need in social psy- 
chology ; and particularly as regards the movements of nations and 
groups of people in their international relationships. 

In Mr. Gibbon’s sketch, we were just now given a rather in- 
teresting and deplorable picture. Here was this war fought to 
bring the world together and end war, and it leaves the world in 
a more discordant condition than it was, and Mr. Gibbons’ closing 
words are that unless we Americans take a hand in straightening 
out the affairs of European peoples, he can see no hope of any- 
thing other than a continuation of the situation which has divided 
humanity for a century. He said that not one historic inter- 
national problem was ever settled on its merits. He said that the 
thing which appears in international relationships, in a very large 
part of the behavior of nation toward nation, the thing which 
appears in consciousness, is not at all the real issue. People are 
moving here, thinking they are doing one thing when they are 
really doing something else. If you look at the mass movements 
of history you will see that great proups of them were largely mo- 
tivated by unconscious purposes, they professed and really thought 
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they were setting the world free, they believed they were motivated 
by the purpose of winning human rights, when many, many times 
they were simply struggling for power, aggrandizing themselves, 
and encouraging and justifying the escape of their own killing 
wishes, and, on the whole by their professions, saving their faces 
in one way or another. 

Psychology has not, therefore, quite the optimistic view of 
humanity that our old 19th century humanitarianism had. There 
must be an attempt to find the real hidden motive in general be- 
havior and we would achieve a wonderful thing if we could find a 
criterion by which we could know when our group behavior was 
solving some problem and when we were simply motivated by un- 
conscious desires to have our own way, to make ourselves appear 
‘great and boost for ourselves in one way or another. 

I feel that such a task applies to the whole present inter- 
national situation. Why this hatred? Why this continued 
division of the world? Why this failure of our victory to bring 
peace anywhere. 

It is largely because there has grown up since the war a great 
wave of petty nationalistic jealousy and international hatred. 
In the behavior of peoples other than ourselves we can see that 
there is no common sense in this petty strutting and gambling 
for advantage. There is no possibility of any permanent practical 
gain to anyone in it, no sound motive in it. No matter how it may 
justify itself with noble propaganda, back of it, little groups of 
people all over the world, and large groups, too, are really strug- 
gling to keep up their own egoism, they are striving to feel them- 
selves great by an apparent increase of power and prestige in one 
way or another. 

I do not believe you are ever going to stop petty national 
propaganda by a propaganda on the other side. I can not see 
where a propaganda ever has accomplished much in getting man 
out of this kind of behavior. You only regiment men about other 
unconscious motives. We have had propaganda for a long time 
against nationalism, we have had propaganda against isolation, 
we have had propaganda against war; we have tried with prop- 
aganda to bring about a fellowship of the world, to further inter- 
nationalism. We all thought that if we could only convert people 
to a certain creed or set of principles, and get all the world be- 
lieving in certain beautiful ideals, that there was some magic in 
the principle which would bring about a federation of the world. 
___ This attempt to save the world by ‘‘the foolishness of preach- 
ing’’ has appeared in various forms. There is first of all religious 
internationalism. Now, religious internationalism has come 
nearer success in bringing about the fellowship of humanity than 
any other thing. I am not a Catholic, but it must be said thatthe 
nearest approach to a world-wide fellowship in all the history 
of mankind was the Catholic Church of the Middle Ages. It was 
an organization built on the recognition of the spiritual fellow- 
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ship of the race. It did not take in infidels and atheists, who did 
not believe its creed, but it did unite believers everywhere in a 
super-national brotherhood. With the Protestant Reformation, 
religious idealism ceased to find expression in a world organization, 
and internationalism became a sentiment or pure idea. It was a 
beautiful thing, but the religious sentiment involves basic emo- 
tional contradictions. You can preach almost any type of re- 
action either up or down, and we must say that at the time of the 
great war, religion had, with all its internationalist and pacifist 
ideals, no clear, unanimous contribution to make. With all of 
our good will, we were unable to prevent this thing. Religious 
communions were everywhere divided. Priests and clergymen 
blessed armies going out to kill and to die; while other religionists 
went to jail as conscientious objectors. Thus there was little help 
to be found in religious internationalism when it came to crises. 

A second type of internationalist propaganda, I would call 
Humanitarian or Utopian. The great ideal of world fellowship 
is possible if people of the earth can only transfer their allegiance 
from the various nations to humanity in general, and do away 
with these belligerent notions of theirs. We might term this a 
form of anti-nationalism. We see no evidence of a liklihood that 
‘such Utopian idealism will be taken very seriously. Ideals of this 
type are too often hardly more than imaginary escapes from hard 
reality. 

The same is true of the working class internationalism. If 
saw a picture in 1912 of the great square in Berlin, filled with the 
delegates of a workers’ conference, all holding up their hands. 
They were taking an oath that the working men of the world would 
never go to war in the interest of the capitalistic governments, 
That was a few years before those very men were found in the 
trenches. Workingmen are no better than any other men, and 
I see no reason why a movement that is itself based upon struggle 
_—‘‘the class struggle’’--can be expected to bring peace to the 
world. 

Finally there is cosmopolitan internationalism. We have 
heard much about the world wide ‘‘republice of letters.’’ But 
the small minority of the cultured who thus stand ‘‘above the 
battle’’ have little influence in a vulgar democratic age. The man 
who always stands at the distance possibly could appreciate the 
significance of the world fellowship of art and letters, but he has 
not today any great influence on the masses. 

Now the common thing in all our traditional forms of inter- 
nationalism is a set of beliefs, and beliefs alone are not going to 
bring the world together. The only way we can bring the world 
together is by the formation of habits. We may establish the co- 
ordination of the world in the same way the community is estab- 
lished. How did we get the community? We found people in 
one another’s environment. We were in one another’s way. We 
had to adjust ourselves. We had to bring about some kind of order 
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and expectancy and so behavior was gradually reduced to fixed 
habit. From the primitive times that is what has happened. 
This process began in the primitive family group. Certain cus- 
toms grew up regarding the group-leader, also concerning the be- 
havior of men at points where they were thrown together, for 
instance—where they hunted and ate. They had to anticipate 
one another’s behavior so they each would know how to behave. 
There grew up, therefore, just at the points where man’s behavior 
crossed each other’s paths, a reduction of forms of behavior to 
some kind of expectancy. Outside these places where men in 
groups were in one another's permanent environment, there was 
no use to reduce their behavior to order; all was chaos and strife. 

When families were made into states, laws were made by 
which we still reduced our behavior to expectancy at all points 
where we were constantly thrown in one another’s environment, 
and as the environment widened the reduction lagged behind and 
we therefore found and find now that we are in a world where 
wider enforcement is continnally needed because we are again, 
the world over, permanently in one another’s way, that is—in 
one another’s environment. 

Today the range of our activity throughout the world, due to 
our great organizations and our ease of communication, is so wide 
that everybody is in everybody else’s environment. But we have 
come to this situation suddenly, We have not yet coordinated our 
behavior outside the bounds of the family circle and the state. 

I said a minute ago that primitive people reduced their be- 
havior to order. This is what must happen when they are thrown 
together. If men, nowhere, reduced their behavior to expectancy, 
we could not live at all. We have at last achieved such orderly 
habits within the state that we have come to believe that we are 
essentially peacable beings. We are not at all. We have been 
“‘living psychologically beyond our means’’ for a long time. In 
international relations, the state is ‘‘sovereign,’’ that is to say, 
we are trying to behave in such matters as if we were sovereign 
egos. In other words we are using the state as an instrument to 
preserve primitive types of behavior in relations other than do- 
mestic. The state has monopolized our primitive egoism and made 
it the basis of its own sovereignty precisely as it often monopolizes 
salt and tobacco. In reducing international behavior to habit, 
we are simply becoming civilized, and the world must do this now 
or we shall die. We are livmg individually in an international 
world. We do not recognize the fact that we are using our states 
as unconscious devices for the preservation of our primitive sov- 
ereign egoism. 

How are we going to get the world together? It is already 
together and we are not behaving as if it were. The reason why 
is because we do not use our states as instruments of adjustment 
to one another. We are using them as devices to promote the 
escape of certain unconscious and selfish tendencies of our own. 
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We are behaving in a psychopathic way; not adjusting ourselves 
to reality at all—if we were adjusting to the situation we should 
use the states as instruments. When we are acting upon inner 
unconscious motives, we use patriotic and moral as symbols and 
devices for justifying the immoral things which are anti-social. 
We are using them as a justification for the indulgence in anti- 
social behavior. We are behaving as crowds, where we should 
be behaving as people who use their traditions and institutions 
as instruments. 

The curious thing about our crowd mind is its close analogy 
to the psychopathic. There is in paranoia, a morbid egoism and 
homicidal wish. Crowds behave in much the same way whether we 
want to recognize that fact or not. For instance, notice how 
crowds all boost for themselves. Alone, I won’t go out in the street 
and yell, ‘‘I am a great fellow,’’ and try to call attention myself, 
but I will if I have enough people with me. I am very modest 
when I am alone, but how easy it is for me to say ‘‘I am a mem- 
-ber of such and such a prominent organization or group—it is a 
wonderful thing.’’ And that is another way of saying, ‘‘I am a 
very splendid fellow,’’ is it not? So much crowd-minded patriot- 
ism serves an egoistic purpose. 

How are we ever going to adjust ourselves when we are using 
these things in this way? We are using our very highest ideals 
precisely as instruments, or for shielding ourselves from the can- 
did recognition of our own feeling of inferiority. 

That is the trouble with us and that is why the large part 
of the people are not sincere. Consciously we are one thing, but 
unconsciously something quite different. 

I do not need to tell you every crowd is against somebody. 
Mobs are obviously so. The first thing they want to do is destroy. 
There is something attractive about this desire to hit and beat and 
kill. Nearly all the games men play consist in hitting something 
with a club. Mentally we are all playing war. Notice the num- 
ber of lynchings in this country. I am constantly having to deal 
with groups of people in New York City. I have learned a few 
things, probably more than I have taught people there. If you 
want to get a crowd, appear to be against somebody, protest against 
something or somebody, and you will always get a crowd. How 
does a speaker usually get a crowd? You orators know that this 
is the easiest way to get a crowd—get your crowd laughing at 
somebody and you get the crowd. 

Why do we become so excited by a baseball game? For the 
simple reason the game is a symbol of a human contest. Our 
team is playing against the other team. The baseball game is 
the simplest battle between our crowd and the other, all carried 
on with good will. But what happens if the umpire makes a 
decision we do not like? We say, ‘‘Kill the umpire.’’ I saw a 
wrestling match last winter in New York and I was very much 
interested to see that the homicidal wishes of the spectators in- 
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creased in just the same degree that the cruelty of the match got 
on, and when the strangler got his hold that audience rose with the 
ery, ‘‘Break his neck! Squeeze him to death!’’ The curious thing 
is that this spirit and that desire are unconsciously in us all. 

That is true with our nationalist groups, too. You will find 
that we make occasion, not individually, but as a national group, 
patriotic group, to satisfy this desire. How easily we make an 
international situation an occasion for the hypothetical projection 
of our desire to be against somebody. We are too decent to do 
that normally, and individually, and the way we are finally justi- 
fying ourselves is by doing our cruel deeds together in the name of 
some great cause. Those in the South who lynch Negroes, do so 
always in the name of ‘‘morality.’’ Men who ordinarily do not 
eare a snap of their fingers about morality, become, when they get 
somebody within their power, suddenly moral, vindictively moral. 
Most of our race prejudice is based on that sort of thing. Out 
of it grew our national prejudices. 

How are we ever going to get ahead? We are not going to 
do it by a continuation of deception, of deceiving ourselves to the 
effect that our patriotic and our moral professions are our real 
motive. There must be a new individual kind of education, and 
that kind of education is what we are beginning to achieve through 
a knowledge of psychology. We thus may learn when we are 
using our principles as an occasion to stage, in the name of ideals, 
the escape of our anti-social tendencies, and when we are really 
solving objective problems by creating new habits. We are only 
going to get a better world when we recognize the real meaning of 
our own behavior, when we are candid enough to admit we do have 
primitive and egoistic elements in our nature. If we recognize 
that fact and get an educational outlook which helps us to see it, 
I think we can bring the world together. The world has long ago 
come together, as I said, and is already together. International- 
ism is a fact in the world, and the thing that is holding us back 
is our inability to recognize the situation in our behavior. 

In business, in travel, in our economic and cultural interests, 
we can move together as a unit of people all over the world. To- 
day, as a private person, you can make yourself at home in any 
nation. We can bring the world together in everything, save one 
thing, and that is politics. Why can not we do it there? Why? 
Because of the reason that we still use our political life uncon- 
sciously as a device for the exercise and preservation of our prim- 
itive sovereign egoism. That is why we cling to the sovereign 
state as we do. When our politics at home get down to reality, 
and when we individually behave politically so that we are fit 
to associate with one another, we can associate with othér people 
of the world and the world will be one. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA AND THE PEACE 
SETTLEMENT 


By CHARLES PERGLER 
Formerly Czecho-Slovakian Commissioner to 
the United States 


It is only a statement of an obvious fact that in America, as 
well as certain other countries, there is setting in a current of 
opposition against the peace treaties in general, and that these 
treaties are being condemned as a whole, certainly by a large 
section of the public. Considering the power of America, and the 
influence of public opinion upon foreign policy in a democracy, 
there seems to be nothing more important than to show, by a 
recital of indisputable historical facts, that few, if any, of these 
objections are valid and just, and that they can not stand a candid 
and open analysis. This is all the more vital in the light of such 
facts, as the one only recently disclosed in a leading American 
publication, that at the Genoa Conference at least one important 
European statesman openly discussed the needs of treaty revision, 
affecting certain of the so-called new states and that the press 
entourage of Mr. Lloyd George even questioned the status of 
Germans in Czechoslovakia. 

It is a privilege and a duty to discuss these questions any 
time, particularly before you, in more ways than one the most 
important forum in the United States. This privilege and duty 
is increased beyond appreciation in mere words by the fact that 
your most distinguished guest is one of the treaty makers, that 
most illustrious of living Frenchmen, Monsieur Georges Clemen- 
ceau. 
More generally the phase of criticism of the peace treaties, 
which I have particularly in mind and which certainly is most 
frequent, apart, of course, from the question of reparations, is 
expressed in the blanket charge that these, particularly the one 
called the ‘‘Treaty of St. Germain’’, created a number of artificial 
states which can not and should not last. 

Now, then, have we, in Central Europe, any new states that 
have been artificially created? It is perfectly natural that I 
shall discuss the status of Czechoslovakia, but you will please bear 
in mind what I say in this respect can largely be applied to other 
central European countries, and that, from the broader point 
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of view, the case of Czechoslovakia is ‘illustrative. To me it is of 
course vital, as it is to every Czechoslovaki, but you are necessarily 
more interested in these problems as bearing upon the general 
world situation and upon questions of permanent peace. I think 
I can show you by using the Czechoslovak case as an example that 
to speak of it as a new state, or an artificial state, is to convict 
one’s self of lack of knowledge of history, both contemporary and 
past, and that it also amounts to adoption of an entirely obsolete 
interpretation of history, because, surely, no man upon reflection 
can or will believe that new states can be brought into being by 
a mere fiat of individuals, no matter how eminent, in disregard of 
vital forces, social, economic, political and cultural. 

Tradition and history is so interwoven with the concept of 
nationality that in considering the right of any nationality to 
independence and statehood it is always advantageous and even 
necessary to indulge in a historical retrospect, and so it is well 
to bear in mind that Czechoslovakia is an ancient state reorganized 
and brought to life again, and that the lands of the Bohemian 
Crown, as the Czech state was known before the war and its unifi- 
cation with Slovakia, at one time was an important European 
power. This state legally never lost its independence and the 
representatives of the nation, whenever possible, never ceased 
insisting upon a de facto restoration of independence which de 
jure the nation never lost, a fact which even the late Francis 
Joseph was forced to recognize and admit, on paper only, but 
still to admit, a proposition which certainly can not be without 
force, both legal and moral, in discussions of the problem. 

One of the chief figures at the Paris Peace Conference, Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, being not only a statesman, but also a historian, 
was fully aware of the facts I have alluded to. His work on 
‘‘The State’’ appeared originally in 1889 and even at this early 
date Mr. Wilson informs his readers that the Czechs never became 
reconciled to their incorporation within Austria and with German 
overlordship. No one was better informed than Mr. Wilson that 
Austria-Hungary came originally into being as a personal union 
between Austria, Hungary and the Bohemian state, and that the 
Dual Monarchy, as we came to know it before the war, was made 
possible because of the treachery, as well as brutality, of the rulin 
powers. : 

Even if there were no other evidential facts, it seems to me 
that what I have said should prove sufficient to refute the absurd 
claim, not seldom made, that such states as Czechoslovakia were 
made possible purly by considerations of military strategy, but 
wholly in disregard of ethnic and other factors, or the even more 
absurd charge, which is also occasionally heard, that they were 
due wholly to personal influences, or personal predilections of 
some of those participating in the conference. 

Of course, historical considerations, without other influences, 
would not have been sufficient to bring about restoration of Czech 
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independence. There was more than a century of cultural, 
economie and political development which even before the war 
showed the maturity of our people for new statehood, and those 
participating in this development, which commenced even at the 
end of the eighteenth century, are as much founders of the 
republic as any contemporary. 

And what is perhaps most important, Czechs and Slovaks 
fought for their freedom and independence. It is a curious mis- 
take to date the Czechoslovak demand for independence from the 
18th of October, 1918, when a provisional government issued from 
Washington a declaration which is called one of independence, 
and properly enough, but which, after all, was merely a reiteration 
of what was said three years before, on November 15, 1915, by 
representatives of Czechoslovak organizations abroad. This latter 
pronouncement is historic because it was issued at the time of the 
Russian defeat in the Carpathians and because it contains the 
memorable statement : ‘‘ We place ourselves by the side of the Allies, . 
regardless of the outcome of the present struggle, because right is 
on their side.’’ 

Organizations of Czechslovak legions, which later became so 
famous, was commenced immediately upon the outbreak of the 
war in all the Entente countries. Where separate units were 
impossible, our men entered the armies of the Allies. Our legions 
in Russia, organized by Czechs and Slovaks who went over to the 
Allies on the Eastern front, justly became the most celebrated, 
but superficially toward the end of the war we had independent 
armies both in France and Italy. 

I vividly remember Mr. Wilson’s statement, made in private 
conversation, when he said, in discussing the facts and particularly 
the story of our legions in Russia: ‘‘We simply recognized an 
accomplished fact.’’ No man described the situation more accu- 
rately than President Masaryk when he publicly said that he 
determined to fight for the independence of his nation when he 
saw how the Czechoslovak masses by using every available method 
revolted against Austro-Hungarian rule. In other words, there 
was nothing artificially stimulated about the whole movement and 
for once the leaders followed those whom they were supposed to 
lead. 

It is a matter of historical record that the Czechoslovak right 
to independence was recognized by the Powers, mainly as a result 
of the appearance of Czechoslovak legions, long before the Peace 
Conference convened. Thus Americans recognition came on the 
3rd day of September, 1918. It is equally a fact of first class 
historical importance that our people at home, in their capital, 
Prague, assumed charge of their affairs on October 28th, 1918, and 
therefore even before the armistice established the republic, which 
came to the Conference as a sovereign state, duly represented there 
by accredited delegates, and therefore was not, and could not be, 
created by such Conference. 
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Independence did not come to us as a result of diplomacy, 
but after years of hard fighting, effort and sacrifices, and it is in 
this fact, more than in anthing else, that I see a guaranty of my 
country’s future—a guaranty which augurs well for such future 
regardless of the virtues or defects of any temporary leadership. 

In passing I may say that we, too, could properly complain 
of certain decisions of the Peace Conference. As an example let 
me call attention to the treaty provision saddling us with an 
alleged liberty contribution not exceeding the sum of seven hundred 
and fifty million france in gold. The theory of this would of 
course be that we were liberated by the Allies. But this is not 
in conformity with the facts I have recited. Certainly, we can 
not be liable both for the contribution for liberation, and for the 
expenses of our armies as well. One item excludes the other, and, 
no doubt, our proper authorities, at the proper time and place, 
in the performance of their duty, will see to it that we do not 
pay both charges. I am very glad to say that the American mem- 
ber of the commission which dealt with the question of a liberty 
contribution, so-called, was opposed: to its levy. How it came 
about is a mystery, and deserves explanation. Belgium and Serbia 
are liable for the expenses of their armies, but no liberty tax has 
been imposed upon them, and we should have been considered in 
the same light. Now, the treaties having been ratified, the question 
of army expenses should be dealt with as I suggest. 

It is merely necessary to mention the name of Poland in order 
to realize that there is another state which certainly was not 
created artificially by the Peace Conference. We may disagree 
as to the boundaries assigned to Poland, and, as a matter of fact, 
a portion of Silesia (Teschen), which formed a part of the ancient 
Bohemian state, was assigned to Poland, from the Czechoslovak 
point of view unjustly; but that Poland had a right to her inde- 
pendence and that she never ceased to demand it, is too well known 
in America to require extended comment. 

Roumania has been enlarged by ethnically Roumanian provy- 
inces and Jugoslavia is substantially ethnically homogeneous. All 
these things are simply a culmination of the evolution of nation- 
ality, of which the unification of Italy and Germany during the 
nineteenth century is a striking example. 

To speak of Balkanization of Europe, having in mind the 
central part in particular, is, to say the very least, an exhibition 
of inaccurate thinking. The Balkans prior to the war were the 
Balkans of strife and war simply because Europe used them as 
a pawn in the diplomatic game and because they were never 
properly organized. Had this been done long ago, and had it not 
been for the toleration of the Turk in Europe, coupled later on 
with the intrigues of Austria-Hungary, conditions in the Balkans 
would have been different decades ago. 

It is true that there is a degree of unrest in Central Europe 
but this unrest is being caused by those who have been deprived 
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of their opportunity to oppress the newly liberated nationalities, 
that is to say, by the Germans and the Magyars. If this unrest 
is Balkanization, is there any one who should like to do away 
with it by restoring old conditions of German and Magyar hege- 
mony? The solution lies in the stabilization of the new states and 
in placing them upon a firm foundation. Those who in any way 
retard this stabilization, by encouraging German and Magyar 
dreams of revanche, are assuming a responsibility indeed. 

Of course, some superstitions are hard to kill, and so the 
superstition of the necessity of Austria-Hungary, or some sort of 
a Danubian Confederation in lieu thereof, as imperative for the 
peace of the world, is not entirely dead. During the war those 
pleading for the preservation of Austria-Hungary operated day 
in and day out with the watchword of federalism—for a federal 
Austria. In so far as these advocates are sincere, they overlooked 
the fact that the principle of nationality implies also national 
unity. There were Jugoslavs, Roumanians and Italians in the 
Dual Monarchy. Unity for these nations meant cutting loose 
from the Hapsburg Empire and its dismemberment, at least to a 
large extent. This would have left only the Magyars, Czecho- 
slovaks and Germans—-and obviously the Germans and Magyars 
would have combined for purposes both of internal and foreign 
policy against the Czechoslovaks. As in the United States, which 
is a federal state, the foreign policies would have been, of necessity, 
in the hands of the central authority. 

A mere statement of such possibilities shows clearly that also 
from the general point of view, from the point of view of the 
peace of the world, and of sane world politics, Austria-Hungary 
had to go, if a serious menace for the future was not to be pre- 
served. 

Reasons that told for the dissolution of Austria-Hungary tell 
with equal force against a Danubian Confederation, which, of 
course, is merely a euphemiem for the Dual Monarchy restored 
in some shape. What states could the proposed federation consist 
off Austria-Hungary was a conglomeration of heterogeneous 
elements. Only similar, not dissimilar, elements, should and can 
permanently successfully federate. Such federations as_ the 
United States, or one like the British Empire, are possible, because 
of the underlying unity of culture and language, as well as 
economic interests, supplemented by modern means of communica- 
tion. But what is there in common between such entities as the 
Czechoslovak Republic, the present Magyar state, and the Aus- 
trian republic? The languages of the three states are totally 
different, and differences in culture and outlook are very deep. 
And what would, what could be, the common foreign policy of such 
a federation? 

Economie reasons? Economic problems common to all these 
countries can be taken care of by proper treaties and conventions 
without infringing the sovereignty of any state involved. We 
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could not and would not agree to any economic servitude. Just 
as contracts between private individuals must not be unilateral and 
without consideration, so must not treaties between sovereign 
states. 

That cooperation between the new sovereign states of central 
Europe is possible, without infringing upon their independence, 
and that it makes for the stabilization of conditions and preserva- 
tion of peace, is shown by the existence of what is known as the 
Little Entente. This is an understanding between Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia and Roumania for the purpose of maintenance and 
preservation of the Peace Treaties, particularly with regard to 
safeguarding the integrity of these states. Since Poland’s in- 
terests in most respects are alike in this direction, the Little En- 
tente in certain matters is supported by Poland. 

The strength of the Little Entente lies in the fact that it is 
not the result of mere diplomacy, or even statesmanship, but in 
the fact that it is an outgrowth of the friendship of the people 
concerned; a friendship that can be traced to pre-war days. In 
the Austrian Parliment Czechoslovaks, Jugoslavs and Roumanians 
always cooperated and at times had the support of the Poles. 
Immediately upon the outbreak of the war members of these 
various nationalities began to work jointly for the dismemberment 
of Austria-Hungary and to achieve national independence. I 
remember vividly how as early as August, 1914, they held joint 
meetings in America. In Austria-Hungary, as soon as conditions 
forced a relaxation of military terror, their spokesmen adopted 
the same attitude. 

Fortunately the Little Entente represents the only possible 
foreign policy of these states and is not dependent upon any in- 
dividual, or his tenure of office, and in this very fact lies its 
strength and a guarantee of its durability. 

Czechoslovakia, as all other European states, had of course 
her serious problems of internal construction and reconstruction. 
But this is not the time or place to discuss them. Perhaps I may 
have an opportunity to do so on some other occasion. Let me 
assure you, however, that our people are meeting all these prob- 
lems, such as stabilization of currency and land reform, as well 
the question of minorities, which are inevitable in most European 
states, with firmness and at the same time with fairness and 
justice. I feel confident that in working out its destiny as an 
independent nation this people will have your active sympathy. 


TARIFFS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


By Wiuui1am S. CuLBertson 
Vice Chairman United States Tariff 
Commission 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: Every American 
citizen believes it to be his or her right to have an opinion about 
the tariff; but, unfortunately, looking for an agreement in the 
tariff is like looking into the dark cellar for the proverbial black 
eat that is not there. I always approach the discussion of the 
tariff with some misgivings. I am reminded of my favorite 
scriptural situation. Jonah, after his experience in the belly of 
the whale, when thrown out upon the shore, turned to the whale 
and said, ‘‘Whale, if you had kept your mouth shut, this thing 
would not have happened.’’ I sometimes feel that if I had kept 
my mouth shut about the tariff many things would not have 
happened. 

The tariff is a very broad and comprehensive subject. It 
affects every phase of our economic life. It has its technical 
aspects which frequently are very hard to explain. When it 
touches the question of revenue it becomes a fiscal problem and 
involves many of the very serious questions of public finance. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the producer, it raises all sorts of 
industrial problems connected with the production of the many 
commodities affected by the tariff. From the standpoint of the 
consumer it raises the question of the cost of living, of the incidence 
of taxation, and of distribution. And then, when the tariff touches 
our foreign relations it raises some of the most difficult and com- 
plex questions of international commercial policy. In fact, in this 
latter aspect, it has become of particular importance since 1914 
because certain foreign trade economic groups in the country have 
been strengthened as a result of the changes since 1914, and have 
been pressing their particular views on those vested with the 
power of determining the foreign policy of the United States. 

Any adequate discussion of any phase of the tariff question 
must necessarily begin with the discussion of the methods employed 
in tariff making. The general question of policy is of course a 
matter to be determined by Congress and ultimately by the people 
themselves. Difficulties in tariff making, however, have not re- 
sulted from the determination of general policy. As a matter of 
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fact the time honored controversy between free trade and pro- 
tection is perhaps not so important as some have been led to think. 
The difficulty arises over the details of rate making. There are 
thousands of items in the tariff act each of which involves some 
particular and peculiar problem—technical, economic, or statistical. 
A Congressman, except in rare cases, has neither the aptitude nor 
the time to acquire the information necessary to pass intelligently 
on each of these problems. He must know, for example, the dif- 
ference between raw silk, artificial silk, thrown silk, and spun 
silk; he must be able to distinguish between georgette, crepe de 
chine and habutae; he must know the quality and quantity of 
manganese ore produced in the United States as compared with 
various foreign countries, and estimate the liklihood of an increase 
or decrease in production; he must know how much cowhide is 
needed, for example, in making a pair of shoes; and he must have 
similar information on about the 4000 different commodities enu- 
merated in the tariff. ry 

He must know thousands of technical details of this kind, if 
he acts intelligently. Otherwise, he is confronted with one of two 
things—either he must guess at a fair rate or accept the opinion 
of interested parties as to what rate they want. Tariff making 
has thus become increasingly complex. A mere glance, for 
example, at our census of manufactures indicates how diversified 
and complex is our industrial life. This complexity has greatly 
increased as a result of the World War. It is not so much the 
large-scale industries that present problems to the tariff makers 
but the new and small industries whose products may be of small 
value, but whose significance is very great in the industrial life 
of the country. These industries are presenting in new form the 
old infant industry argument for protection. Furthermore, many 
of the problems involved in the making of tariffs arising from those 
industries whose production is large in bulk are vitally and deeply 
connected with the problem of national defense. In the field of 
minerals, for example, a number of materials which have received 
attention for the first time, or which for the first time have pre- 
sented new problems are manganese, chromite, cerium, molybde- 
num, tungsten, and other metals used in steel and nickel alloys. 
In the field of agriculture, where even before 1914 tariff problems 
were beginning to arise, there have been created new tariff issues 
by reason of the development of more intensive types of production. 
Our frontier lands are gone and competition in typically American 
products from such areas as Canada and South America is being 
felt. Agriculture has thus become interested in the tariff prob- 
lem and has begun to press its demand for a consideration just 
as have the other industries. 

All of these factors Congress had to consider seriously in the 
revision of the tariff in 1922. Added to these considerations were 
the rapidly changing economic conditions all over the world,— 
some of which are still going on. In the United States a liquida- 
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tion of our industries is still in process. The changing of con- 
ditions, sufficiently serious in this country, was even more per- 
plexing in Europe. Unbalanced budgets, depreciated currencies, 
and failure to settle the reparations account, and the demoraliza- 
tion of European industry as a result of the war, made it almost 
impossible for Congress te fix duties which might not prove either 
excessive or insufficient under conditions which might arise six 
months or a year later. There loomed up before Congress the 
possibility of having to consider the tariff problem almost con- 
tinuously. 

It was these factors which led Congress to study with great 
care the method of making tariffs. At the outset it was recognized 
that the principle on which tariffs should be framed, the rule or 
the policy which should underly tariffs, is a matter which Con- 
gress and Congress alone can determine—that it is distinctly a 
legislative function which, under the Constitution, cannot be del- 
egated. The finding of the facts and the application of the prin- 
ciple, however, were recognized as essentially administrative 
problems. 

-With these two principles in mind there was introduced into 
the Act of 1922, Section 315, which is a new step in the making 
of tariffs, not only in the United States, but in all the world. 

We have heard in this country for a good many years the 
statement that tariff should be taken out of politics. I do not 
often use that phrase, because it implies either too much or too 
little, but it does represent a desire on the part of the American 
people, looking toward the reduction of the political elements in. 
the making of tariff. A number of efforts have been made during 
recent decades toward the gathering of some scientific data which 
should form a foundation for the making of tariffs. Away back 
in the sixties laws were passed for the compiling of scientific in- 
formation, to assist Congress in the performance of its duty in 
making the tariff. Also, in 1882, a tariff commission was. estab- 
lished to assist Congress in gathering the information upon which 
it was to revise the tariff in 1883. But this commission was a tem- 
porary affair ; it had conferences, but.it made no field investigations, 
although it did contribute very materially to the carrying through 
of the revision of 1883. . 

The first attempt to establish a scientific body, with a staff 
of experts, who would be able to consider the tariff problem con- 
tinuously, was the establishment of the Tariff Board in 1909. This 
board, which continued in existence until 1912, made some of the 
most important investigations into the cost of production that have 
ever been made, and laid a foundation for much of the work we 
are now trying to do in the Tariff Commission. 

The present Tariff Commission was established in 1917. 
Under its organie act the commission has broad investigational 
powers, but has no right to.determine or even to recommend rates. 
It is authorized to find the facts and to report these facts to Con- 
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egress. It brought together a body of scientific experts—experts 
in chemicals, textile, agriculture, metals and other technically 
trained men, whv in 1917 began to assemble the first comprehensive 
body of scientific information relating to the tariff that has ever 
been brought together. Thus a large body of carefully interpreted 
scientific fact was in the hands of Congress during the recent 
revision of the tariff. 

But there was always that difficulty that these general facts 
were not applied directly to the particular problem, and there 
always arose controversy as to the interpretation of the facts. 
This defect of the law was recognized as a fundamental, and very 
properly was recognized in the enactment of Section 315 of the 
Act of 1922. Under this section, the President is given power— 
and please notice this—the President is given power to increase or 
decrease any rate in the present tariff bill after an investigation 
of the commission shall have shown such a change to be necessary 
to equalize the difference in the cost of production between an 
industry in the United States and that in competing foreign 
country. : 

Certain limitations are, of course, placed on the President. 
He must make his finding comply with the cost of production 
rule. He may not inerease or decrease a rate more than 50 per 
cent. He may not transfer an article from the free to the dutiable 
list, there are a few other limitations,—otherwise his power is 
plenary; he can change rates by proclamation without again re- 
ferring the problem to Congress. This is a distinct departure in 
the method of tariff making. While leaving to Congress the 
power of determining the principle on which the tariff is to be 
made, it delegates to an administrative body the finding of the 
facts and to the President the application of the rule to those 
facts. 

All investigations under this section must be made by the 
United States Tariff Commission, and the President may not 
issue any proclamation until after the commission has made its 
findings. This has placed on the Tariff Commission a great re- 
sponsibility. Immediately after the passage of the Act of 1922 
the President issued an order providing that all applications for 
changes should be filed with the commission, and under its general 
power the commission established rules of procedure whereby in- 
terested parties may present their claims and may have adequate 
opportunity to be heard before the commission. 

The commission thus will become practically a tariff court, 
considering not the whole tariff problem, but individual cases. For 
instance, a case in the agricultural schedule will be considered on 
its merits as will a case in the textile schedule, and the rates in 
each case will be adjusted according to the principle laid down 
by Congress. Under the old system, individual rates were prac- 
tically never changed except as a part of a general revision. 
Under the new powers conferred upon the President it is not 
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necessary to await a general revision of the tariff in order to obtain 
relief in the case of a particular rate. Those interested in the 
tariff should welcome a measure which affords them opportunity 
to be heard and to have individual rates modified to meet chang- 
ing conditions without the serious upheaval that always accom- 
panies a general revision of the tariff. 

I speak of this to you, ladies and gentlemen, because I want 
to ask your sympathetic cooperation with the commission in its 
work. There will develop some opposition. It will come from 
those who have been accustomed to get their tariff rates fixed by 
politics and personal pressure, and from those stationarily-minded 
individuals who do not dare to brush down the cobwebs for fear 
the ceiling may fall. 

But here is a step toward taking the tariff out of politics. 
It needs to be explained to the American people that they may 
understand what we are trying to do, and if you will use your 
efforts to further that end, I believe we can go forward. 

Another section, in the Act of 1922, which is in some respects 
as revolutionary and far-reaching as Section 315, is Section 317. 

The purpose of Section 317 is to aid American industry by 
protecting American export trade. The foreign interests of the 
United States have been very greatly enlarged since 1914. Many 
of our industries have so expanded their production that they 
have found it necessary to seek foreign markets. American goods 
have gone abroad in increasing volume and in increasing variety. 
Our industries have become dependent upon foreign sources, par- 
ticularly colonial sources, for their supplies of raw materials. 
Then too our capital has gone abroad, we have become a creditor 
nation, not only by the allied debts to the government, but through 
the investment of enormous quantities of American capital in 
foreign enterprises overseas. These changes have of course stim- 
ulated our interest in international commercial politics. 

When we came to consider the revision of the tariff, these 
new conditions forced upon our attention the fact that we had no 
settled policy with reference to bargaining with foreign nations. 
We had had experience in the past with reciprocity treaties and 
penalty duties, but nothing in our laws offered American export 
trade any kind of protection. We had allowed our commercial 
treaty structure to become antiquated and ill-adapted to the new 
commercial conditions. Under the tariff acts of 1890 and 1897 
we tried two methods of bargaining, which because of their meagre 
results, were finally abandoned. In the recent tariff discussion 
these methods were considered and rejected. One method rejected 
was designed to provide ‘‘for special negotiations whereby exclu- 
sive concessions may be given in the American tariff in return 
for special concessions from foreign countries.’’ The experience 
of European countries during the last generation shows that the 
concessional method by its very nature leads to bickering and to 
tariff wars. The other method rejected was designed to place in 
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the hands of the President the power to penalize the commerce 
of any foreign country which imposes on its imports, including 
those coming from the United States, duties in comparison with 
the duties imposed by the United States, which he deems to be 
‘higher and reciprocally unequal and unreasonable.’’ The aim 
of this method was to batter down tariff rates, equally applicable 
to all countries, which American export interests may regard as 
too high, but which the foreign country may think justified by its 
fiseal and industrial needs. 

Congress finally adopted in Section 317 a method of negoti- 
ation which authorizes the President to impose additional duties 
upon the whole or any part of the commerce of any country which 
in any way discriminates against the commerce of the United 
States. If a European country, for example, puts a duty of 50 
per cent. on an American article and only 30 per cent. on the 
same article imported from some other country, it discriminates 
against our commerce and, under this section, the President has 
power to impose an additional duty on any article coming from 
that country to the United States until that discrimination is re- 
moved. If the policy of discrimination is continued the President 
can then even prohibit the importation into the United States of 
certain articles. But so long as countries grant the United States 
equality of treatment they get equal terms in the United States. 
The policy is to have a single tariff applicable to all nations which 
grant to us equality of treatment through their duties, and to 
provide that additional duties be applied to those countries which 
place our commerce at a disadvantage. The idea is to use our 
economic strength only for the maintainence of the equality f 
treatment which is analogous to our other policy, namely, the 
policy of the open door. 

The next phase of Section 317, of which I wish to speak is 
broader because it relates to the world-wide aspect of tariff. At 
the very time that the classic economists were preaching that tariffs 
were a thing of the past, tariffs were becoming more and more 
important in the framing of commercial policies of the great nations 
interested in import and export trade. This change was the re- 
sult in part of what was known as the second phase of the indus- 
trial revolution—that revolution which expressed itself in the ap- 
plication of steam to land and ocean transportation and improve- 
ments of communications. Industries expanded in certain coun- 
tries; required foreign markets for their surplus and required 
foreign raw materials, and used their surplus capital in the de- 
velopment of undeveloped areas of the earth. A new commercial 
policy developed which expressed itself in preferential import and 
export tariffs in colonial areas. A great expansion of colonial 
interest came after Stanley emerged from Africa in “1877, and 
resulted in the establishment of preferential arrangements between 
the mother country and the colony. A report of the United States 
Tariff Commission on colonial tariffs, which reviews thoroughly 
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the subject of tariffs in the British, French, Italian, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Belgian, Dutch, and Japanese colonies, as 
well as those of the United States, shows that in the case of pre- 
ferential import tariffs the tendency is to monopolize the markets 
of those important colonial areas in the interest of the industry 
of the mother country, while in the case of preferential export 
tariffs the tendency is to control the supply of raw materials in 
the interest of industries in the country holding political control. 
Congress recognized these tendencies in the framing of Section 
317 by its definition of the term ‘‘foreign country.’’ In the past 
under the traditional methods of bargaining preferential arrange- 
ments between mother countries and colonials have been regarded 
as of no conceren to other nations, but it can no longer be said that 
Congress regards colonial preferences as ‘‘domestic questions.’’ 
The term ‘‘foreign country’’ is defined in Section 317 to include 
colonies, protectorates, and dominion, and other subdivisions of 
government wherein separate tariff rates are enforced. The pur- 
pose was to put into the hands of the President a device by which 
he might raise with foreign powers some of the fundamental issues 
of international commercial policy. Of course we can not penal- 
ize the colonial preferences of other countries so long as we main- 
tain our preferential duties in the Philippine Islands. 

A wider application of the principle of the ‘‘open door,’’ 
which is already a recognized part of America’s international 
policy will do much to stay the drift toward imperialistic and ex- 
elusive commercial policies. There ought to be equal opportunities 
throughout the world for the commerce of all nations. Every 
nation should consider what may be given up in the interest of 
world peace. It is probable that this problem is not one which 
can be dealt with by a nation acting singly or by nations bargain- 
ing two by two. Much can be done by the negotiation of com- 
mercial treaties, but the most fundamental and serious of the 
commercial issues between nations to-day should come before an 
international conference which would study such questions as the 
equality of access to the markets and to the raw materials of the 
world, equality in the investment of capital in undeveloped areas 
and other like commercial problems. 

Just as we had in this hall a year ago a conference on the 
limitation of armaments we need to have an international con- 
ference which will consider the larger problems of international 
commercial policy including the trade methods which are now being 
resorted to by nations in their efforts to monopolize the resources 
and markets of the world. 

Nations must cooperate to make their agreements effective. 
Nationalism reaches a point where it breaks down. There are 
certain things which nations can not do alone; certain things 
which they must do together. There has been a good deal of 
sentimental talk about internationalism, but I am one of those who 
believes in cooperation on a purely practical basis, because beyond 
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a certain point national security depends on international security. 
Economic issues, such as the struggle for markets and the control 
of raw materials if not solved by international cooperation will 
destroy the nations. By adopting cooperation as a means of 
solving such world problems, a nation gives up nothing that is 
worth keeping and takes a course which in the long run will pre- 
serve the finest features of nationality. 


HUNGARY, PIVOT OF EUROPEAN PEACE 


By Evuaene S. Baacer 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 

Hungary has precipitated one European war. She may yet— 
unless Europe watch out—precipitate another. 

To most Americans the responsibility of the Hungarian gov- 
ernment for the conflagration of 1914 is obscured by the fact that 
they are accustomed to think of the war in terms of a contest 
between England and France on the one hand and Germany on 
the other. But that contest was only one aspect of the struggle— 
the aspect nearest home. There was another aspect, insufficiently 
realized: the rivalry between Austria-Hungary and the Russian 
Empire for the domination of the Balkins. In this rivalry the 
oppression of the Slav subjects of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
was one of the most important elements. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire was based on the ascendency 
of the German and Magyar minority over the Slav and Latin 
majority. That Empire contained, roughly speaking, nineteen 
million Germans and Magyars against thirty-six million Slavs. 
This arrangement was unnatural, artificial. It had to be adjusted 
somehow. There were two ways of adjustment. The establish- 
ment of a federal constitution was one. This was opposed to the 
bitter end—not so much by the Austro-Germans as by the Mag- 
yars. Federation would have been the peaceful method of 
harmonizing the political map of Central Europe, the map of 
state boundaries, with the natural map, the map of racial bound- 
aries. This solution was rejected. The other solution was war. 

The principle of nationality may be likened to an explosive 
energy. Any one who has ever seen a Ford knows that an ex- 
plosive energy can be put to very excellent uses. But you may 
also handle an explosive energy in the wrong way. If you do, 
the result is an explosion. As arule you aren’t there to realize this 
lesson, for you are blown to pieces. That’s exactly what happened 
to the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Had the federal solution been 
applied in time, it would have furnished an ideal arrangement. 
Austria-Hungary would have become a super-national common- 
wealth composed by prosperous and contented national units, 
linked together by economic and cultural interdependence. Fed- 
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eralism was rejected. The result wag the war, and the destruction 
of the Hapsburg Empire. : a) 

Now, the oppression of the thirty-six million Slavs, Rouma- 
nians and Italians by the German-Magyar ruling minority made 
for war in four ways. First, it generated a nationalistic ferment 
among the oppressed, a maze of centrifugal tendencies, of irre- 
dentist agitations. Not being able to work out their problems 
within the Empire, those races looked for their salvation across the 
frontier—the Italians of Tyrol to Italy, the Jugoslavs to Serbia, 
the Czechs to the great Slav power, the Russian Empire. This 
irredentist agitation furnished the immediate cause for the out- 
break of the war; the assassination of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand at Saraievo in June, 1914. 

Second, racial oppression made for war by driving the Aus- 
trian and Magyar ruling caste into the arms of Prussian militarism. 
They realized that they could maintain this artificial equilibrium 
only with the aid of Germany’s military power.. Prussia, on her 
part, obtained the assistance of the Austro-Magyar military ma- 
chine for the great scheme Berlin-Bagdad. There existed a 
mutual insurance agreement between German imperialism and 
Austro-Magyar despotism. 

Third, the oppression of the Slavs in Austria-Hungary made 
for war by offering an opening to the intrigues of Russian im- 
perialism in the Balkans. For the last thirty years the paramount 
aim of the Czar’s government was to destroy Austria-Hungary, 
for as long as Austria-Hungary was a great power Russia could 
not hope to conquer Constantinople. The truth is that Russian 
imperialism had as much share in bringing about the war as 
German militarism. As against France and England, Germany 
was the aggressor, against Austria-Hungary, Russia was the ag- 
gressor—not simply by the overt act of mobilization in July, 1914, 
but by a consistent and highly efficient diplomatic intrigue stretch- 
ing over a quarter of a century. 

Now, the most efficient helpers of Russia in the exciting game 
of breaking up the Austro-Hungarian Empire were the rulers of 
that empire themselves, for by their despotism they turned their 
Slav subjects as well as the Balkan states into the natural allies 
and wards of Russia. 

Fourth, oppression of the Slavs in Austria-Hungary made 
for war because it produced a domestic tension that the rulers 
of the Dual Empire sought in the end to relieve by military ad- 
venture. In the summer of 1914 Hungary was on the brink of an 
internal upheaval. State of siege had been declared at Budapest. 
The opportunity to attack Serbia was welcomed by the Magyar 
Junkers as a kind of safety-valve. It was an old trick of autocratic 
statesmanship—only this time it went wrong. ’ 

Here I must say a word on the relation between the two 
parts of the Dual Empire, Austria and Hungary. On paper it 
was an equal partnership. As a matter of political expediency 
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the Magyar junkers always wailed that Hungary was exploited by 
Austria. As a matter of fact, the Magyar nobility, being much 
more compact and more politically-minded than the Austrian, ran 
the combination—dominated its foreign policy. In the beginning 
of 1914, the Hapsburg Empire was actually governed by the Mag- 
yar Premier, Count Stephen Tisza, by far the strongest man among 
the Austro-Hungarian leaders, save one. That one was the heir 
to the throne, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand—the one statesman 
that the House of Hapsburg had produced in a hundred and fifty 
years. He was an autocrat by temperament and conviction, but 
he had a flash of genius. In 1912, as recorded by General Mar- 
gutti, Francis Ferdinand made two predictions. He said that 
Prussian ambition would ruin Germany. He also said that the 
megalomania of the Magyar junkers would destroy Austria- 
Hungary. Both predictions were fulfilled. 

Francis Ferdinand was bent on breaking the power of the 
Magyar junkers. He planned to do so by enfranchising the non- 
Magyar races of Hungary. He was an autocrat, but he proposed 
to set up autocracy by strictly democratic methods. His assassin- 
ation was received with secret exultation by the Magyar junkers. 
From that moment Tisza reigned without a rival. 

As between Austria and Hungary, the Slavs fared a little 
better in-the former, as their numerical preponderance was much 
more obvious. But in Hungary, the oppression of the non-Magyar 
races was complete. 

To be sure, the Magyar junkers did not call the system 
oppression of the non-Magyars. They called it maintenance of 
Magyar supremacy, and asserted that it was for the good of the 
non-Magyar races. They declared that the Magyar race was sent 
by God to rule the Slavs and Roumanians of Hungary. It was a 
Danubian version of the White Man’s Burden. The chief benefit 
enjoyed by the non-Magyars was their opportunity to live under 
and eventually be absorbed by a culture greatly superior to their 
own. The Magyar junkers attributed the lack of gratitude dis- 
played by the non-Magyar race to the latter’s inherent wickedness, 
and referred to it as an additional proof of their inferiority. 

Now some of the Magyars—certain impractical highbrows and 
irresponsible theorists—said that it was all very nice, but that 
this was the twentieth century, and that Magyar supremacy would 
be much more enjoyable to the Magyar peasants if they had a 
share in running it. Oh yes, I forgot to say that suffrage was 
limited to a small number of property holders and vitiated by a 
method of open polling. In other words, these theorists advocated 
universal suffrage with the ballot. 

The junkers said that would never do, for if universal suffrage 
were introduced the ten million Slavs and Roumanians would 
elect more representatives than the nine million Magyars. This 
might eventually result in Slav and Roumanian children studying 
in their own language at school instead of in Magyar, and that 
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would run counter to the decree of God and the historic mission 
of the Magyar race. Therefore, to demand universal suffrage was 
distinctly unpatriotic. ete. 

But the liberals were not thus to be silenced. They retorted 
that Slavs and Roumanians were just as good human beings as 
Magyars, and that they were entitled to send their children to 
Slav and Roumanian schools. Thereupon the junkers said that 
named liberals were traitors to their country. 

As a rejoinder, the Magyar liberals revealed the truth about 
the glowing patriotism of the junkers. They said it was patriotism 
for revenue only; that when the junkers declared they loved their 
country, they really meant they loved their land; that when the 
junkers said that universal suffrage would end Magyar supremacy, 
they really meant that it would end the Magyar junkers’ monopoly 
of land. All the rhetoric about the historic mission of the Magyar 
race was rot. The reality which this patriotic movement strove to 
conceal was this: Fifteen million people—the entire agricultural 
population of Hungary, including dependents—owned fifteen 
million acres of land. Three thousand nobles owned nine million 
acres. The discrepancy will appear even stronger if I add that 
about two million peasants owned no land at all, or else so little 
that they could live only by hiring out their labor to the owners 
of the large estates. Counting their dependents, this agricultural 
proletariat numbered over six millions in a population of nineteen 
millions. 

Now, if that isn’t enlightening enough, I’ll quote another 
figure, and then I shall refrain from statistics for a while. In the 
first decade of the twentieth century no less than a million and a 
half Hungarians emigrated to the United States, fully ten per cent. 
of the agricultural population of one of the richest wheat growing 
lands in the world. 

The junkers knew very well that political democracy—which 
in Hungary, with her extremely narrow suffrage and her pocket 
boroughs, meant universal suffrage first of all—would without 
delay turn to the breaking up of the large estates. Therefore they 
opposed universal suffrage with a truly religious zeal. As a pre- 
text they pleaded the necessity of defending Magyar supremacy 
and of keeping the non-Magyar races in their place. For this 
double purpose it was not only necessary to maintain large armies, 
but also to lean upon the military power of Prussia; for the 
wicked non-Magyar races, with characteristic perversion, focussed 
their hopes upon Serbia and Roumania; and behind those countries 
loomed the immense Russian Empire. 

Thus were the links forged that chained the Magyar people 
to the machine of German militarism. And thus was the- system 
of land tenure in Hungary one of the chief contributive causes of 
the World War. 

There was at Budapest a small group of liberals that perceived 
these connections. Their leader was a Magyar nobleman turned - 
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Democrat—Count Michael Karolyi, head of one of the oldest 
Magyar clans, owner of sixty thousand acres, recipient of a yearly 
income of $1,500,000. Karolyi reasoned that if Prussian militar- 
ism and the Magyar oligarchy are allies, the enemies of Prussian 
militarism are the natural friends of Magyar democracy. Early 
in 1914 he opened negotiations with political circles in Paris and 
Petrograd. These negotiations were cut short by the outbreak of 
the war; but Karolyi continued his pro-entente propaganda at 
grave personal risk. He and his friends were called defeatists and 
traitors, and were constantly nagged by the police. By the middle 
of 1918, however, the Karolyi party was rapidly rising to ascend- 
ency. Their program was, in the domestic field, eomplete reorg- 
anization of the state along lines of democracy. Their attitude 
toward the war was summed up by a document which some of you 
may recall. It was known as ‘‘The Fourteen Points.’’ 

By the middle of October, Turkey and Bulgaria had surren- 
dered, the Austro-Hungarian armies on the Italian front were 
falling to pieces. One day a Magyar regiment decided that it was 
weary of shooting at Italians, and began to shoot at Field Marshall 
the Archduke Joseph. On October 30 there was a revolution at 
Budapest. King Charles appointed Karolyi premier. But it was 
too late. In the streets crowds cheered the Republic and President 
Wilson, and sang the Marseillaise, and hoisted French, British and 
American flags. 

Karolyi’s government faced a threefold task. It had to 
conclude peace with the allies, to reorganize the state on the basis 
of universal suffrage, and to introduce land reform. Had the 
Allies given Karolyi a chance he could have worked out his prob- 
lems. But this chance was denied. The Allies treated him, who 
had been their friend, as an enemy. The terms of the armistice 
were unreasonably severe. The blockade continued. Commerce 
and industry were at a standstill. The one activity that was not 
at a standstill was Bolshevik propaganda against Karolyi, carried 
on by returning prisoners of war amply provided with Russian 
money. For five months Karolyi struggled. Universal suffrage 
was enacted. A bill ‘‘to provide the agricultural population with 
land’’ was introduced. Karolyi offered his sixty thousand aeres 
to the people before the bill became law. 

On March 20 the Allied representative submitted a note slicing 
further territories off the Magyar state, and added verbally that 
the lines of military demarcation were to become permanent 
boundaries. Next day a communist coup d’état forced Karolyi 
to resign. The Soviet came into power. 

Now it was Bela Kun who was confronted with the land 
question. He was in daily communication with the Moscow gov- 
ernment by radio. He asked Lenin what he should do about the 
land. Lenin in answer said: ‘‘Don’t try to nationalize the land. 
We have tried to do it, and found that it won’t work. Give the 
land to the peasants.’” The Budapest communists thereupon de- 
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cided that Lenin had turned bourgeois reactionary, and promul-: 
gated a decree of land nationalization. The peasants retorted by 
declaring a food boycott on Budapest. This boycott, plus the 
incompetence and dishonesty of the Communist leaders, wrecked 
the Soviet, and the Roumanian army dealt it the death blow. 

The Roumanians disarmed not only the Communists, but also 
the conservative trade unionists who were on the point of setting 
up a democratic coalition government. But the Roumanians did 
not disarm the Hungarian White army that had been organized on 
the best Russian model, Kolehak-Denikin-Bermond style, beyond 
the Soviet frontiers, under French protection. This White army 
now occupied that part of the country which was not invaded by 
the Roumanians. The army consisted entirely of officers of the 
old Austro-Hungarian establishment, thrown out of employment 
by the dissolution of the Empire And now the White Terror 
began. I shall not go into details—those interested should read 
the report of Colonel Wedgwood, M. P., who with a delegation of 
British labor made an inquiry in 1920. Colonel Wedgwood sent a 
copy of this report to me and I tried to have it printed in 
American newspapers. I could not do it—do you know why? 
Because it was too terrible—a nightmare of unprintable, un- 
namable, unimaginable crimes. 

In the four months following the overthrow of the Soviet 
between eight and ten thousand people were killed by this Hun- 
garian National Army—a few Communists among them, but mostly 
just innocent Jews and peasants. By the way—Mr. Morgenthau 
mentioned here last night Mustafa Kemal’s advance notice to the 
Allies that he could not restrain his troops once they reached 
Smyrna. The technique of Admiral Horthy, commander-in-chief 
of the Magyar White Army, was better. I know of at least one case 
where the commander of a detachment, Captain Szilassy, was 
equipped with a medical certificate of insanity—before he started 
out on a Jew-hunting expedition. This was for the emergency of 
an investigation by Allied officers. I have this on the authority of 
a captain of the United States Army, who was in Hungary at the 
time. 

By the middle of November, 1919, Magyar White propaganda 
and certain other influences secured in Paris the withdrawal of 
the Roumanian troops. Then Admiral Horthy entered Budapest 
with the National Army. The White Terror was now in control 
of the entire country and has been ever since. 

Now, the establishment of this White Government in Hungary 
was a very interesting thing, for this reason. In all other coun- 
tries which were formerly the central empires, the old regime is 
discredited. There still are militarists in Germany; but the Ger- 
man people are sick of militarism and sick of monarchy. Hungary 
only where the old regime is not only restored, but is restored with 
an increased power and prestige. 

The real government in Hungary is the White Army, which 
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consists of unemployed officers of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
those who refused to adjust themselves to new conditions, and still 
hope they can set the hands of the clock back. They had only one 
profession—war. If they could not be officers and gentlemen, 
they would starve. In democratic Austria and in Czechoslovakia 
the officer of the old regime has to work for a living, and he has 
gia to do it. In Hungary he is just an officer, and gets paid 
or it. 

The Horthy Government is one of the gravest menaces. to 
peace in Europe. Its raison d’étre is militarism of the old ag- 
gressive Prussian brand. Its programme culminates in wars of 
revenge and re-conquest. And by the terrible oppression of the 
peasantry it is indirectly the most powerful promotor of Bolshe- 
vism in Central Europe. 

Now, if we analyze the situation, at the bottom we meet our 
old acquaintance, the land question. 

The Treaty of Trianon deprived Hungary of two-thirds of 
its territory and of one-half of its population. The programme 
of the Horthy Government is restoration of the ancient kingdom 
within ancient boundaries. This means war with the Little En- 
tente. To be sure, Horthy signed the treaty; but Horthy himself 
said before he signed it, that this signature was simply a measure 
to gain time for reorganizing the military forces of the country. 

Agitation against Czechoslovakia and Roumania is going on 
all the time. The Horthy Government states in its campaign 
literature that it was Horthy who saved Hungary from Bolshevism. 
In fact, it was the boycott of the Magyar peasants and the invasion 
of the Roumanian Army that saved Hungary from Bolshevism. 
This Horthy who glories in the role of the anti-Communist savior, 
this same Horthy has sent Bolshevist agents to Czechoslovakia to 
stir up discontent. It was a very neat plan: in case of an out- 
break, Horthy was to make representations to the Supreme Council 
that Czechoslovakia was a hotbed of Bolshevism—that it was 
necessary to restore law and order with a firm hand. Well, who 
shall do the restoring? ‘‘I will,’’ Horthy would say. In other 
words, all he wanted was a mandate from the Supreme Council 
for Czechoslovakia; but the plot was too crude. The Bolshevists 
were arrested, and the scheme was frustrated. 

The Magyar militarists prevent the reconstruction of Central 
Europe. It was in self-defense against this Magyar militarism 
that the Little Entente was formed. Certain misguided American 
liberals charge the Little Entente with being the tool of French 
imperialism. It is nothing of the sort. The Little Entente is an 
instrument of maintaining the peace treaties. Now the peace 
treaties are not ideal; but their alternative is war. But for the 
Little Entente the Hapsburgs would have been long ago restored 
in Vienna, and the Wittelsbachs in Munich, with the aid of the 
Hungarian Army. There is a constant communication between 
German militarists and Horthy. The Kapp-Liittwitz coup :d’état 
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was planned and executed with Hungarian assistance. Colonel 
Bauer, Ludendorft’s right hand man, is a very important person- 
age in Budapest Government circles, and a friend of Horthy. By 
the way, do you know why the murderers of Erzberger have never 
been caught? They are, or were until quite recently, semi-official 
guests of the Hungarian Government at Budapest. 

The Little Entente is eager to demobilize. In Czechoslovakia 
the government is pledged to abolish compulsory military service 
the moment that the Hungarian menace is over. But how could 
they demobilize now? Hungary is authorized by the Treaty of 
Trianon to maintain an army of 35,000. They actually maintain 
an army of 150,000; but the number of officers in this army of 
150,000. is out of all proportion to the number of enlisted men. 
Of course, they will not admit that they have 150,000 men in their 
army. That establishment of 150,000 men is not all ‘‘army,’’ it 
consists partly of fire brigades; and there is something that they 
call ‘‘railway police,’’ in which there are a few thousand men— 
carrying rifles. There are, also, two distinct kinds of frontier 
guards, the revenue police who wear green uniforms and the border 
police who wear khaki uniforms. These men also carry rifles. 

Then, there are undergraduates organized in volunteer rifle 
battalions. Of course, that isn’t ‘‘army,’’ is it? Then, there is 
the regular police and the gendarmerie. Take, for instance, the 
city of Szogzard, which has about 15,000 inhabitants. Before the 
peace treaty limiting the army of Hungary to 35,000, this city had 
14 policemen. Today it has 200 policemen who are armed with 
revolvers, rifles and bayonets. 

The comic opera touch is furnished to all this by an insurance 
company at Budapest which employs clerks and solicitors who are 
actually army officers, who are carried on the pay roll of the War 
Department. 

Now let us pass to the internal policy of this Horthy govern- 

ment. We find in the first place that it calls itself a Christian 
Government. Hungary is a strange country. It is a country 
where things are not always what they seem. That is especially 
so in politics. There is, for instance, a very interesting political 
nomenclature. There was in Hungary a party called the Liberal 
Party, and it was the party of the conservative oligarchy. Then 
there was a party called the Party of National Labor. This con- 
sisted of all the political loafers that could be found. And they 
call this present one a Christian administration. In fact, it has 
nothing to do with Christianity, as you shall see in a moment. 
The truth of the matter is that the present Hungarian Government 
is not Christian at all—it is simply anti-Semitic. 
_ The revival of anti-Semitism after the war all over the world 
is a phenomenon without my scope. But, in examining it from 
the specific Hungarian angle, we may find a clue or two as to its 
general character. Anti-Semitism in Hungary is an after-war 
product. Before the war Jews had a very good time in Hungary, 
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but when communism was overthrown anti-Semitism became an all 
pervading political factor. 

The defenders of the present Hungarian regime assert this is 
due to the fact that the communist leaders were Jews. Some of 
them doubtless were. Also, most of the capitalists who suffered 
most under communism, were Jews. Besides, today communism 
is dead in Hungary. Most communists have been murdered—a 
few have escaped abroad. But the real reason for this outburst 
of anti-Semitism lies much deeper, and it has two aspects, an 
economic and a psychological. 

The class that came into power with Horthy’s counter-revolu- 
tion is the so-called gentry—medium-sized landowners of the un- 
titled nobility. They were, until 1848, the ruling class. In that 
year serfdom was abolished, equality before the law was pro- 
claimed, a modern parliamentary government was introduced, at 
least on paper. But the gentry continued as a de facto governing 
caste. Hungary was a primitive semi-oriental agricultural coun- 
try. But, in 1867 Jews were emancipated and in the seventies 
modern European industrialism began to penetrate. It so hap- 
pened that the Jews were enfranchised at the same time. From 
that moment on the gentry went rapidly down the hill. The 
members of this class have many fine qualities, but love of work 
is not among them. They detest commerce, industry is abhorrent 
to them, and law is the only profession they care to enter. In the 
free competitive game of modern life they could not hold their 
own with the more alert Jew. Thus it happened that the banks 
and industries and most of the free professions were captured by 
the Jews. It was due to no particular wickedness on their part, ~ 
for in Hungary many Germans, too, succeeded in the same lines; 
but, as a rule, Magyars did not. Herein is to be found one of the 
roots of anti-Semitism. 

Second, the Jews sent their sons abroad to study. They sent 
them to Germany, later to France and to England. These young 
Jews brought home with them European ideas. They advocated 
liberalism, but not what you Americans call radicalism; for most 
of these Hungarian Jews who were educated abroad belonged 
to a prosperous—by Eastern European standards—middle class. 
The liberals who advocated democratization of the state, universal 
suffrage, land reform, the emancipation of the oppressed Slavs 
were mostly Jews. During the war these Jewish liberals were 
pro-Entente, at any rate anti-German. That was very bad, indeed ; 
it was worse that they advocated land reform. This is, above all, 
what the gentry could never forgive them. 

Now, anti-Semitism continued to be the political creed of the 
counter-revolution long after the last communist had been executed. 
Communism is dead in Hungary. But liberalism is not dead. 
The present military class is anti-Semitic because it is easier to 
exclude Jews from commerce and the professions than it is to 
compete with them. It is also anti-Semitic because it is afraid of 
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the democratic ideas, the ideas of universal suffrage, proportional 
representation, land reform, and so forth. Thus, you see, you 
cannot open a closet of Hungarian politics without finding the 
skeleton of the land question in it. ea 

So much for the politico-economic side of anti-Semitism. There 
is, also, the psychological, emotional side. There is deep signific- 
ance in the fact that today in Europe anti-Semitism is rampant, 
principally in the defeated countries and not to a great extent In 
the victorious ones. The reason is, of course, that the Jew is the 
most convenient scape goat for national defeat. 

One of the key industries of war time was the manufacture of 
hatred. In every country, powerful governmental establishments 
worked to produce as much of it as possible. It was a sort of 
mental poison gas, and when peace was concluded there were tre- 
mendous stores of it left over. These stores of hatred had to be 
unloaded somewhere. In Germany, and even more in Hungary, 
they were unloaded on the Jew. 

Imagine a crowd of Germans or Magyar undergraduates, in- 
toxicated with a pathological nationalism. Most of them have 
been to the front ; there are a number of young officers among them. 
While in the actual fighting, these officers and soldiers learned 
the delights that flow from the removal of all inhibitions and 
restraints of civilized life. Killing men was for them all in a day’s 
work. In enemy territory, if they wanted something, anything, 
they simply took it. When they returned to civilian life it was 
not the life they had left. Everything was topsy-turvy. There 
was not the old established everyday routine to force them back 
gradually into the grooves of old inhibitions. Their moral fibre 
was loosened and they had acquired practice in and a zest for 
violence. There was in them all the pent-up hatred generated by 
the war. There was the bitterness, the humiliation of defeat. Not 
being able to beat the French nation, these German students wanted 
to beat up Frenchmen. The Hungarian students, on their part, 
wanted to beat up Roumanians. But there were no unarmed 
Frenchmen available in Germany and there were no unarmed 
Roumanians available in Hungary. But there were a large num- 
ber of unarmed Jews available. How deliciously simple it was 
for them to go and beat up Jews! 

The wholesale murder of Jews has, however, ceased in Hun- 
gary. It had been practised with great gusto and efficiency in the 
grand old days of the White Terror; but the first intoxication of 
it was now over. Today there is no more White Terror. There is 
law and order. They do not kill the Jew on sight. They merely 
beat him up. 

It is difficult for most of you to visualize the situation that 
today prevails in Hungary, but I will bring it home to you. Sup- 
pose this meeting was taking place in Budapest. Suddenly this 
hall would be invaded by two hundred undergraduates carrying 
heavy sticks and automatics. They would sort out the Jews— 
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people today in Budapest have to carry their birth certificates with 
them for purposes of identification—they would sort out the Jews 
and they would beat them mercilessly. This, at least, was the 
procedure until quite recently. They have improved, however, 
the technique, or rather broadened it. Today they beat up not 
only the Jews, but also the Protestants. For the so-called Chris- 
tian regime in Hungary today is not only anti-Semitic, it is also 
anti-Protestant. 

Originally the purpose of the ‘‘Christian’’ regime was to weed 
out Jews from public life and the profitable pursuits. For some 
time, a law has been in effect limiting the number of Jews admitted 
to colleges and universities and the professions to a certain per- 
centage. But I am advised that a few weeks ago Mr. Haller, the 
Minister of Education, announced in a public address, that a bill 
will be introduced limiting in a similar manner, the number of 
Protestants to be admitted to colleges and universities and to the 
civil service, to their percentage in the population of the country. 

The motive for this reform is economic, not religious. Oppor- 
tunities in the civil service have been sadly reduced by the dis- 
memberment of the country. Where there were, in the old days, 
three hundred jobs, today there are only one hundred. Something 
must be done about it. Excluding the Jews from the civil service 
does not solve the problem, for the Jews have never flocked to the 
civil service. But the Protestants have, and the Catholics in Hun- 
gary now say, ‘‘Let us exclude the Protestants, so we will have 
more jobs for ourselves.’’ That is the kind of Christian regime 
they have in Hungary nowadays. 

The cultural implications of this so-called Christian regime 
are wonderful. The theory is advanced that the spiritual integrity 
of Hungarian youth must be safeguarded. This is done by putting 
‘*dangerous’’ books on the index. The first author to achieve the 
distinction of being barred from White Hungary was Karl Marx. 
The next was Bernard Shaw. Some one said that Shaw is an Irish 
Jew. Books by H. G. Wells, Anatole France, Bertrand Russell and 
Tolstoy are also under embargo—they are labelled ‘‘subversive,’’ 
‘‘anti-national,’’ ‘‘destructive,’’ whatnot. The latest feat of the 
guardians of the Hungarian soul was to suppress a translation 
of Walt Whitman’s poems. Perhaps the Hungarians have heard 
that he was barred from the American Hall of Fame. I don’t 
know. I understand some defender of Christianity wrote in a 
newspaper that Walt Whitman was a Jew, and that his real name 
was Weissman. 

But the practices of Jew-beating and Protestant-baiting, 
though satisfying to the soul and in a way useful, do not constitute 
a complete governmental program, not even in Hungary. There 
is still the problem of the Hungarian peasant clamoring for land. 
Now, the Communists have rendered a service of inestimable value 
to the Hungarian nobility by nationalizing the land. Had they 
given the land to the peasants, not all the counter-revolutionary 
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generals and admirals in the world could have taken it away from 
them. But the Communists took the land over in state ownership 
and thus preserved the estates intact. When the Soviet was over- 
thrown, the old proprietors simply stepped in and resumed posses- 
sion. 

The land situation in after-war Hungary is even worse than it 
was before 1914. Hungary has lost two-thirds of its territory, but 
in the remaining one-third the proportion of estates over 1000 
acres is 68 per cent, whereas in the old Hungary it was about 35 
per cent. There is in the new Hungary a landless agricultural 
proletariat of three million people, and there are six million acres 
of land owned by 1,501 proprietors. 

For two years the Horthy government evaded the issue. But 
the peasants demanded land reform with increasing impatience. 
The government said: ‘‘What do you mean? This is a Christian 
country. The land reform was invented by the Jews.’’ But 
the peasants discounted the explanation, and were growing restive. 
Besides, there were the states of the Little Entente raising trouble 
with their confounded democratic nonsense Before the war, one 
of the principal boasts of the defenders of the Hungarian system 
was that the Roumanian system was much worse. Today Rouma- 
nia has a sweeping land reform in operation. Estates over 500 
hectares are bought out by the state and distributed among the 
peasants. Czechoslovakia is doing the same thing. Jugoslavia has 
ever been a country of freehold peasantry. So the Hungarian 
government decided it had to do something, too, to keep up with 
the times. - 

This is what they have done: They have enacted a land law 
providing for the distribution of land owned by those attainted 
for high treason This means exactly two men, Count Michael 
Karolyi and Baron Boris Hatvany. So far, 10,000 acres have 
been allotted for distribution. The aggregate area of estates over 
1,000 acres amounts to six million acres. 

And who gets the allotments? Why,, reliable non-commis- 
sioned officers of good service record and sound political views, 
who are holders of the military cross for valor. They are invested 
with the property by accolade, and they receive the title of Esquire. 
They are also, in return for the land, liable to be called to the 
defense of the fatherland. The calling is done by the Regent. 
This, as you see, is an excellent land reform, one of the best land 
reforms of the fourteenth century. 

Strange as it may seem, this fine reform did not satisfy the 
peasantry. The elections for National Assembly were due last 
June. The old assembly was elected by universal suffrage which 
had been promulgated by Horthy. The universality of the suffrage 
was, well, somewhat colored by the presence of machirie guns. 
There were not very many machine guns present, just a few— 
perhaps one machine gun to a hundred voters, and the government 
won a splendid victory. Only 40,000 opposition voters were locked 
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up in internment camps, and only two opposition editors were 
assassinated by officers. 

Now these methods of restricting the suffrage attracted, as 
you may imagine, some unpleasant publicity. Also, they were 
extra-legal, not to say terroristic, and today the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment does not favor terroristic methods. The government had 
found out that law and order, if properly managed, can be just 
as effective as the most melodramatic brand of terror and a good 
deal less noisy. So last spring, Premier Bethlen promulgated a 
clever little electoral law. To be accurate, it was not really a law 
—rather a decree. To enact a law takes some time, even in Hun- 
gary, and the government was in a hurry. So a decree was issued 
instead. 

I shall outline for you some of the provisions of this suffrage 
decree. In order to be able to vote, men must be 24 years of age, 
and must have attended four grades of public school. Women 
must be 30 years of age, with six years’ school attendance. It’s 
@ very neat discrimination. Now, school attendance must be 
proved by means of producing the school certificate. A large 
proportion of the agricultural laborers who are living in a state 
of virtual serfdom are illiterate. These are excluded from the 
suffrage. A large proportion of those who can read and write 
have neglected to preserve their school certificates. These are ex- 
eluded too, unless they procure a duplicate—which isn’t an easy 
thing to do for people who have to work sixteen hours a day six 
or seven days a week. Those who went to school in the territories 
now belonging to Czechoslovakia or Roumania must first obtain a 
passport and make a trip abroad in order to apply for their school 
certificates. This is rather a handicap, and the provision tends to 
restrict the number of voters. That, however, does not worry the 
government. 

Candidates are nominated by petitions signed by at least 1000 
voters. That’s a complicated procedure, but it is simplified by the 
provision that no electioneering meeting can be held without a 
police permit. The law decrees that if the chief of polic in a dis- 
trict believes that views advanced in such meetings are apt to run 
counter to the national interest he may refuse the permit. Thus 
not so many meetings are held as might be otherwise. This is one 
of the greatest improvements on parliamentary technique ever 
devised. It saves the government the embarrassment of having to 
influence the voting. All it has to do is to squelch the nomination. 

In the election of last June the Horthy Government won an- 
other splendid victory. 

Now a word or two as to the status of the agricultural laborer 
in Hungary. Technically chattel serfdom was abolished in 1848, 
but in practice the landlord has retained extensive authority. He 
may inflict corporal punishment on recalcitrant hands, for in- 
stance. But there is a statutory limit to this privilege. He must 
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not make the laborer ill for more than eight days. If he does, the 
laborer may go and complain to the sheriff. 

An innovation was introduced by the present government for 
making the countryside safe for democracy. Undesirable individ- 
uals—I believe the term is ‘‘from a national point of view unre- 
liable’’-—may be interned in prison camps, not by the courts, just 
by order of the Chief of Police. They had some procedure like 
this in old Russia, if I mistake not. 

Still, the peasants are better off than the miners, for instance. 
There is a shortage of labor in the mining districts. There is a law 
prohibiting the miners to leave without a police permit the district 
where they live. The next step is that the police do not issue a 
permit. The right to strike is abolished. This is industrial serf- 
dom, pure and simple. 

Now do you see where all this leads to? I have analyzed, at 
some length, the policies, internal and foreign, of the Horthy gov- 
ernment. These policies—all the crimes of commission and omis- 
sion perpetrated by the Horthy Government—converge in one 
direction—war. The Horthy Government wants war with Hun- 
gary’s neighbors, and prepares for that war every day. If it 
protests its peaceful intentions, the protestations are for foreign 
consumption only. Their purpose is simply to gain time for mili- 
tary preparations. At home, war is preached constantly; it is 
preached by generals, by politicians, by journalists, by professors, 
and by priests. And this Horthy Government makes not only for 
international war, it makes for class war, too. The moment will 
come when all this pent-up bitterness of the peasantry, all this 
suffering, all this famishing, all the horrors of these past years, 
will culminate in an explosion, when the Magyar peasants will 
attack the Regent’s infantry with pitchforks, and the Regent’s 
machine guns with—machine guns—for there are mysterious sup- 
plies of machine guns floating about these days in Central Europe. 
Russia is watching her opportunity, and when the Magyar peas- 
antry revolts next time there will be a Red Terror compared with 
which the present White Terror is a Sunday-school picnic. 

Is there any way to prevent that outcome, an outcome which 
may spell final tragedy for European civilization? 

There is only one cure for the ills of Hungary. It is demoe- 
racy. We have heard much criticism of democracy lately :—we 
know it is not a perfect form of government; but we also know 
that there is no such thing as a perfect form of government. All 
things considered, democracy still is the best instrument yet de- 
vised. Hungary can become a safe and useful member of the 
European commonwealth only if she first becomes a republic and 
a democracy, with a real parliament elected by universal suffrage 
and with a strong freehold peasantry as a rock bottom foundation. 
Such a Hungarian democracy would demonstrate its good will 
toward its neighbors by demobilizing its army. Such a Hungarian 
democracy would live in peaceful cooperation, economic and cul- 
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tural, with the Little Entente, and would, as a matter of course, 
become a member. Thus the Little Entente may yet become a 
nucleus of the United States of Central Europe. 

For the birth of such a Hungarian democracy all those who 
believe in a better future of European civilization must ardently 
hope. 


JAPAN 


By Sapao SaBuri 
Charge d’Affaires ad interim, Japanese Embassy 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The honor of addressing you on this occasion should have 
fallen to Baron Shidehara, the Japanese Ambassador. 

It was hoped that he might return to Washington in time to 
attend this Convention. When it became clear that this was not 
to be the case, your President was kind enough to suggest that I 
should speak in his stead. This invitation I aecepted with great 
pleasure, but not without an uncomfortable conviction that I would 
make but a poor substitute for my distinguished chief. His long 
experience and wide rangs of observation gave him a claim upon 
your attention which, when I rise to represent him, I must change 
to a claim upon your indulgence. 

The subject to be discussed at this convention is Public Opinion 
and World Peace. I must, of course, confine myself to that aspect 
of it about which I have some knowledge, and to which I have 
devoted some thought—namely, public opinion in Japan. 

Those whose personal observation has been confined to countries 
in which popular government, as it now exists, is the product of a 
long process of political evolution, are apt to overlook the peculiar 
circumstances in which public opinion in Japan became politically 
linked with the conduct of public affairs. 

Throughout Japanese history public opinion has always 
exerted a powerful influence on the lives of the Japanese people. 
But prior to the restoration of 1868 it was a kind of influence which 
neither had nor needed a political mechanism to make itself felt. 
It was an influence composed of religious and philosophical elements 
—and its general effect was to preserve intact a feudal system to 
which a homogeneous people had become deeply attached, and 
under which society had enjoyed a steady and well-balanced ecul- 
tural progress. 

Compared with the feudal system of Europe, that of Japan 
was at once more humane in its conception and more lenient in its 
operation. The cause of this twas that Japanese society had 
always been held together not only by ties which bound inferior 
to superior in respect of the duty of obedience, but also .by ties 
which bound superior to inferior in respect of the duty to be con- 
siderate and helpful. 
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Two simple facts are more eloquent than would be an hour’s 
oratory in describing the mild character of Japanese foundalism. 

The system reached its highest point about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century; and from that time onward, for nearly 
three hundred years, Japan enjoyed unbroken peace. This is the 
longest period of complete tranquillity ever enjoyed by any nation. 

When the system was abolished in 1868, the change was not 
forced upon the crown and the nobles by an indignant populace; 
it was effected deliberately by those in authority, as a measure 
designed to bestow upon the Japanese people—step by step—the 
full benefits of Western Civilization. 

In 1868 the young Emperior Meiji solemnly pledged himself 
to the establishment of parliamentary institutions, and to the con- 
trol of government by public opinion. 

The seed of progressive liberalism thus planted in the soil 
of feudalism took just twenty years to yield its fruit. In 1889 
the Constitution of Japan was promulgated. In the following year 
was held the first session of the Japanese Parliament. 

It is, then, only thirty odd years ago that a definite political 
function was assigned to Japanese public opinion. We are, there- 
fore, in a very early stage of political evolution along Western 
lines. 

The history of your own Government, and the history of the 
British Government, show very clearly that the relationship between 
public opinion and national politics is one which proceeds slowly 
from simplicity to complexity—that time is an all-important factor 
in the adjustments of popular rule. 

The process of bringing public opinion into full relationship 
with Government—through the grant of universal suffrage—was 
in this country but recently completed through the adoption of the 
Nineteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution. 

In England the same process was completed only in 1918— 
by the passage of the Representation of the People Act—after the 
Mother of Parliaments had enjoyed a life of more than six hundred 

ears. 5 
At the present time the great political question of the day in 
Japan is the abolition of our only restriction on voting by men— 
the payment of a dollar and a half a year in taxes—and the estab- 
lishment of universal manhood suffrage. 

It is confidently expected that within a short time this measure 
will be adopted. If this expectation proves to have been well- 
founded, the last charge which can be made against us, with any 
justice, ‘will be that, having entered the path of political liberalism, 
we have lingered by the wayside. 

Indeed, the rapidity with which public opinion in Japan has 
been made a factor in Government is sufficient to account for many 
of the difficulties with which Japanese statesmen are now con- 


fronted. , 
With us, public opinion, as an instrument for the control and 
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direction of Government, is still a novel device. The people have 
a strong sense of its possibilities, but little appreciation of its 
limitations. Experience has not yet tempered the exuberance of 
their hopes of what parliamentary Government will be able to do 
for them, nor has it made them aware of the thousand obstacles 
which lie between the expression of the public will and its trans- 
lation into accomplishment. 

So far, then, as public opinion in Japan is concerned, our 
problem is one of education; for it is no less true in Japan than 
it is elsewhere, that to whatever extent the public is uninformed 
or misinformed, to that extent public opinion, as a controlling 
factor in Government, is a menace instead of a safeguard. 

When we examine the problem of educating our people to 
make the best use of their control of Government we find that 
it is a dual problem. We must educate them not only in the em- 
ployment of their political institutions, but also in the understand- 
ing of what. these institutions can, at the best, do for them. 

The former task is comparatively easy, and can, in any case, 
follow but one method. Practice in the art of self-government is 
the only way in which that art can be mastered. 

But skill in the employment of political devices will avail little 
to secure social stability or to lead a nation along the road of moral 
and material progress, unless people realize fully that popular 
government can never be better or wiser than the people who select 
its agents and furnish them with their general instructions. 

Our task must begin in the schools; and if our education in 
citizenship is to serve the purpose of social progress— through the 
instrumentality of a political system—that education must be 
founded on moral instruction. For no political system ever has 
been devised or ever can be devised which will provide social sal- 
vation for a people who lack a sense of social morality. 

This moral sense will not, however, of itself suffice to meet the 
demands of modern society. It must be equipped with knowledge. 

Such is the complexity of modern life, so powerful are the 
influences by which society is affected from day to day, so rapidly 
do the general conditions about us change their character, that the 
process of social and political education can never cease through- 
out the life of a citizen, if he is to remain worthy of his franchise. 

In the year 1890 the Emperor of Japan issued a Rescript on 
Education, which every Japanese child commits to memory. 

‘*Be filial to your parents,’’ he enjoined the people, ‘‘ Affection- 
ate to your brothers and sisters; as husbands and wives be harmon- 
ious; as friends, true; bear yourselves with modesty and modera- 
tion; extend your benevolence to all; pursue learning and cultivate 
the arts; and thereby develop your intellectual faculties and per- 
fect your moral powers; furthermore, advance the public good, and 
promote common interests; always respect the Constitution and 
observe the laws; should emergency arise, offer yourselves cour- 
ageously to the State.’’ 
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I think we can all accept these words as a fine definition of 
good citizenship. In reading them to this Convention I am par- 
ticularly impressed by the fact that their advocacy of conduct 
reflecting morality, knowledge, social sense, and patriotism, would 
have had the earnest support of the distinguished founders of the 
Chautauqua Movement. The conception of the true citizen as a 
Man equipped with knowledge, guided by a moral purpose, and 
sustained by a profound religious conviction, permeates the writings 
of that great and good man, that patriotic American, the late 
Bishop Vincent. 

I have spoken thus far of matters connected with public 
opinion in Japan about its domestic concerns. I must now advert 
briefly to the question of Japanese public opinion with reference 
to our foreign relations. This carries me into the field of inter- 
national public opinion—a subject which, within the past decade, 
has assumed in the public mind an importance which it has always 
deserved, but which has only recently been accorded to it. 

Whatever evil consequences may flow within a nation from 
the existence of an ignorant or corrupted public opinion, they will 
fall chiefly upon those whose actions have produced them. The 
suffering will be local; and the local remedy may well have its 
roots in this suffering. 

It is one of the most wholesome elements in popular govern- 
ment that it provides its own system of national discipline—for 
a self-governing people do in fact have the kind of government they 
deserve. 

But in the international affairs the consequences of ignorant 
or corrupted public opinion are much more terrible, are much more 
difficult to avert, and much more difficult to repair. 

In every nation many forces are at work to improve the 
quality of public opinion so far as it touches domestic matters. 

The rivalries of parties, the rivalries of statesmen, the rival- 
ries of the press keep alive an ever-active principle of criticism. 
Since the people are living day by day in touch with the facts about 
which politicians dispute, they have always a knowledge of actual 
conditions, even though they may be wholly ignorant of the precise 
causes by which they have been produced. 

The most important factor of security in relation to a nation’s 
internal affairs is that everybody is interested in the conditions 
of his own daily life; and that this interest—this selflsh interest, 
if you will—compels him to inform himself about conditions. Gross 
misrepresentation of fact is, in such circumstances, a short-lived 
adventure. Common observation and common sense save the 
situation. ! Ki) 

In respect of international affairs a wholly different position 
is to be faced. In this field public opinion in most countries, 1s, 
when left to itself, both uninterested and uninformed. Nothing 
could be more natural. Few people visit foreign countries, few 
people speak foreign languages, few people read foreign publica- 
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tions, few people meet foreigners, few people have personal inter- 
ests abroad. 

From this it follows that information about foreign countries 
appeals only to a small minority of the people; and that of this 
minority only a very small proportion is capable of judging whether 
the information supplied to it is accurate or inaccurate. 

Such a state of affairs is deplorable at all times, viewed from 
the standpoint of the world’s cultural progress. But when this lack 
of interest and this lack of knowledge are elements in the problem 
of dealing with some international dispute, what is menaced is not 
the world’s culture, but the world’s peace. 

In the matter of a national interest in foreign relations as 
well as in that of a knowledge of them, Japan’s position is very 
different from that of the United States. 

Your country is happily endowed by nature with almost every 
resource which any nation requires for its full development. 

You have an abundance of coal and of iron, of wheat and of 
corn ; you have ample space for the accommodation of your growing 
population; your people respond eagerly to every opportunity of 
improving their standard of living. 

From these circumstances it arises that the growth of manu- 
facture and of commerce stimulates—and is in turn stimulated by— 
the exploitation of your agricultural and mining industries. 

Your home market supplies you with the greater part of your 
raw material and absorbs the greater part of your manufactured 
products. You are, broadly speaking, a self-sustaining unit; and 
your foreign trade, though it does, indeed, increase your prosperity, 
is not essential to your mere existence. 

In Japan all these conditions are reversed. We have very 
slender natural resources—little coal, little iron, little land. We 
have a dense population which we can neither feed nor employ 
unless we go abroad to purchase food and raw materials and to 
sell the products of our industry. 

Our relations ‘with the outside world are, therefore, of vital 
importance to us. Our continued ability merely to live is absolutely 
dependent on our contact with other nations. 

This is known to all our people; and it is their clear under- 
standing of the vital importance of this fact which gives them their 
strong interest in foreign affairs, and also makes them extremely 
sensitive to every incident in Japanese foreign relations. 

These conditions make it imperative that our schools, our 
universities and other educational agencies, including the press and 
the platform, should devote great attention to the study of foreign 
countries and of foreign peoples. By this I do not mean merely 
the teaching of geographical, historical, ethnological, and economic 
data, but an instruction which would give us a clear appreciation 
not only of those differences which stimulate curiosity between 
peoples, but also—especially, indeed—of those human similarities 
which engender sympathy and promote understanding. 
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We should also give our people full information about the 
nature and extent of our intercourse with all other nations, and 
we should supplement this material with careful training in the 
_ intelligent interpretation of facts. 

But with these objects assured, there would still remain one 
of even greater importance—the cultivation of a spirit of broad- 
mindedness and tolerance. All men of affairs know that it is as 
important to understand the other man’s case as it is to have a 
complete mastery of our own; that the one without the other is 
more likely to prove a source of weakness than of strength. 

The education of public opinion, in the sense that I have in- 
dicated is, of course, by no means a simple undertaking. Its im- 
portance, however, is so great that it is our duty to face the diffi- 
culties and to find a way of surmounting them. 

Fortunately the course of events during the past few years 
has shown, it seems to me, that the Japanese people are not slow 
to learn the lessons of experience; that they need little guidance, 
once the facts are made plain to them. 

A recent illustration occurs to my mind. I was a member 
of the Japanese Delegation to the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. 
We left Japan with a definite impression that what public opinion 
demanded of us was that we should concentrate our efforts pri- 
marily on protecting Japanese interests. 

I was also connected with our Delegation at the Washington 
Disarmament. Conference. Our delegates were unanimous in the 
view that what Japanese public opinion expected of them was to 
envisage the problems not so much in terms of the special interest 
of Japan, but rather in terms of a just and expedient world settle- 
ment. 

This striking change from a national to an international point 
of view, from a competitive idea to a co-operative ideal, from 
apprehension to confidence, had occurred in the short space of three 

ears. 

‘ That this change was sincere, that it was not sectional or 
officially inspired was clear to everyone who followed carefully the 
Japanese press comment. oe 

There was, of course, a certain amount of chauvinist comment ; 
but we were able, as you would be able in similar circumstances, 
to recognize this as no more than the lunatic fringe of opinion. 

Nor can it be said that this emergence of an international view 
was simply a transient phase. Later events showed the hold it 
had taken on our people. 

The public support which sanctioned the undertakings we 
accepted at Washington was loyal to our performance of them. 
Each step taken by us in fulfillment of our promises received the 
approval of public opinion. It enabled us to carry out our formal 
pledges and even to translate into fact the mere expressions of our 
policy, more quickly than we had hoped, and much more quickly 
than foreign opinion had expected. 
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In May this year we withdrew our forces from the Shantung 
Railway Line; in July from Hankow along the Yangtze River; 
in October from the Siberian Mainland—as I am now speaking, 
the last Japanese soldier is probably leaving the port of Kinochow. 

Other measures which testify to our loyalty to the spirit of 
the Washington Conference have recently been taken. 

The process of scrapping the vessels assigned to destruction 
under the Five Power Treaty is under way; all vessels to be 
scrapped have already been transferred to the reserve list and are 
in process of disarming. The naval establishment at Port Arthur 
in Manchuria has been abolished; our naval personnel is being 
reduced by 12,000 officers and men; the number of employes in our 
naval arsenals is being reduced by 6,000; our naval appropriation 
is being cut by about 106,000,000 yen; and, although the reduction 
of land armament was not agreed to at Washington, we are reducing 
our army by five divisions. 

J am not unaware that some anxiety has been expressed in 
regard to Japan’s single remaining foreign involvement—her posi- 
tion in Northern Sakhalien. However, from the present trend of 
Japanese public opinion I am confident that this matter also will 
be settled in a spirit of justice and fair play. 

I am hopeful that these facts and others will become generally 
known, and that their significance will be fully understood, for 
Japan has nothing to fear from the broadcasting of truth. 

She is confident that every increase in the world’s knowledge 
about Japan will increase the number of those who know beyond 
all doubt that—given the conditions of her national life—she can 
have no interest which will not. be gravely imperilled by war, and 
infinitely benefitted by peace. 
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THE CASE OF GREECE BEFORE THE WORLD 


By Apamantios TH. PouyzoipEs 
Editor of Atlantis 


I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the very flattering 
comparison that you made between myself and Demosthenes. I 
am afraid that although I will do my best to honor my distinguished 
and long departed countryman, still I will have to beg your indul- 
gence, for I am sure that he never approached his subject reading 
from a.typewritten manuscript. 

I appear before you, in the full realization of the responsibility 
one has to bear when addressing such an audience. You are here 
in order to collect impressions, to gather data, to form probably, 
opinions on the momentous questions now uppermost in the minds 
of people in this vast America of ours. 

This is not a common audience made simply of people who 
are curious to learn what is happening here and there in a world 
athirst for peace; you are among the best students of world prob- 
lems, and many of the things that I will have to say to you, are 
probably known to the majority of you. To such an audience it 
is not permissible to bring biased views, and passionate prejudices. 
What we must do, is to lay the facts before you, in the best way 
in which we are capable of doing, and be thankful for your kind 
attention. 

I am fully aware of the handicap one has to face when speak. 
ing on the subject of Greece today ; to a great many it will appear 
as a thankless job indeed. Greece having suffered a tremendous 
military disaster beyond her borders, is now in the throes of a 
bloody revolution, taking place within the realm. A million 
refugees are seeking shelter on the Hellenic soil; and six of her 
foremost citizens are dead because those who judged them took 
it for granted that they were the people solely responsible for the 
plight of the country. The Greek army is almost destroyed, pub- 
lic finances are in a bad shape, the nation is beset by enemies, 
internal strife cannot reach a worse stage. 

Had all this happened in any other country of Europe, one 
would be well justified in despairing of it; but when it happens 
in Greece, we all know that it will soon pass, and leave Greece 
once more independent, glorious and free; because all of that has 
happened before in the long span of thirty centuries. And always, 
after every trial and every disaster, the Hellenic nation has 
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emerged strengthened, purified, and eagerly grasping for the better 
things in life. So it has been in al? Greek history, and so it remains 
today. 

The glory that was Greece went down with Pericles, and came 
up with Alexander the Great. It was crushed by the Roman 
Legions, and reasserted itself in the Byzantine Empire; it was 
annihilated by the Turks when Constantinople fell, and four hun- 
dred years afterwards came back to life as the independent King- 
dom of Greece. A hundred years ago Greece was dying in Mis- 
solonghi; but a few months ago that same Greece was knocking 
at the gates of Angora, which would have been open to the Greek 
army, had not Christian Europe preferred the resurrection of 
Turkey to that of the Hellenic Empire. 

This tremendous vitality of the Greek people so consistently 
manifested throughout the ages is the main basis for my optimism. 
Here you have a race which is situated on the most delicate spot 
of Europe. Greece is the meeting point of two civilizations, the 
one manifesting itself in the idealism of Hellenic culture, the other 
identified with the fatalistic materialism of the East. The con- 
flict between the two is as old as history itself, and Greece by her 
situation has been in the first front trenches of European civil- 
ization, from the day of Marathon to the day of Smyrna. 

The Greek people know that; the Greek people always know 
that it was their duty to stand guard at the advanced posts of 
European civilization, if the world had to go forward in the path 
of progress. When the Greek people lost before the Romans, it 
was only a few centuries later that Rome itself fell. And when 
the Greek people of Byzantium succumbed before the Turks, the 
whole of Europe paid the price of that defeat, which would have 
been complete had not the discovery of America created a new 
field for human progress. And to come to more recent events, 
was it not the Greek disaster in Asia Minor which is today cost- 
ing Europe Constantinople and the Straits, with everything that 
such a loss implies to European military, political, economic and 
cultural prestige ? 

Here we are then face to face with the Greek case as it appears 
before the world today. 

Greece enslaved in 1453, liberated in 1829, struggling through- 
out the nineteenth century, liberating one by one her lost provinces, 
from Thessaly to Epirus, from the Ionian Islands to Crete, from 
Macedonia to the Aegean Islands, paused for a breathing spell 
just at the time when the Great European war began. 

One million Greeks, liberated a hundred years ago after a 
terrific struggle of seven years, succeeded in liberating another 
million and a half in the first fifty years of their independent life. 
And these two million and a half Greeks succeeded during the 
Balkan wars in liberating another two million of their brethren. 
Now after their labors they wanted a breathing spell, which was 
denied them as the greatest of all wars broke loose all over Europe. 
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It will do nobody good to enter the details of the long and 
tiresome controversy, which arose on the question of Greece’s par- 
ticipation in the Great War. It is enough to say though, that 
there was in Greece a party favoring immediate participation in 
the war, without any specific guaranties, without any previous 
arrangements, and without any reservations; and another party, 
which hesitated before the magnitude of the enterprise, and which 
favored participation in the war only on condition that in case 


of victory, Greece’s national interest would be safeguarded in a 


most positive and specific way. Between these two Greek parties, 
the Allies naturally favored the former, which gave everything 
without asking anything concrete in return, and opposed the other, 
which appeared to the Entente to be asking too much. 

Be that as it may, Greece entered the war on the side of the 
Entente. There was never any question of going into the war on 
the side of either the Turks, the Bulgarians, the Austrians or the 
Germans. And when the war ended, it was found that in order 
to satisfy the Greek national aspirations, the dismemberment of 
the Ottoman Empire was an absolute necessity. 

That empire lay prostrate at the feet of the victorious Entente 
as early as October 31st, 1918. The armistice of Mudros Bay 
had been signed between Great Britain and the new Turkish 
Government, the allied battleships entered the Dardenelles and 
anchored before the palace of the Sultan, and an inter-allied army 
took possession of Constantinople and of all the strategic points 
of the Empire. Turkey was ready for peace, any peace at all, as 
long as the Turks were allowed to cease war and go home. And 
Greece was waiting for that peace in order to accomplish the com- 
plete liberation of the entire Greek race under the Hellenic flag. 

It was then that it was found that the victorious allies, having 
defeated Turkey, had no agreement regarding the ultimate settle- 
ment of the Eastern question. As a matter of fact French policy 
aceused the British for their attitude in Constantinople, where 
the later ruled as masters; British policy was by no means satis- 
fied to see the oil fields of Mosul in Mesopotamia, being claimed by 
France as part of Syria; Italy was under the impression of being 
cheated by her allies. There remained America, but America re- 
fused to enter into the intricate Near Eastern problem, or to as- 
sume any military, political and financial obligations that far 
away. 

"While the Allies were thus openly distrustful of one another, 
a young Turkish general by the name of Mustapha Kemal, retreated 
in the fastnesses of Anatolia, and there began to organize his army 
using as his first human material nearly twenty-five thousand 
Turkish officers, whom the end of war and subsequent demobiliza- 
tion left without a job, and appropriating for this same army the 
military stores left by the Russians in Armenia and elsewhere at 
the time of the Bolshevist revolution. 

Early in 1919 it became apparent that there was no prospect 
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of peace in the Near East, on account of the quarrels, and mutual 
jealousies of the allies. One: result of the allied break was that 
the disarmament of Turkey was abandoned; it was a godsend for 
Mustapha Kemal, who used it with profit. 

In April, 1919, the Allies were still far apart in their Near 
Eastern policy; and in the meantime Italy, who was slighted in 
Constantinople, in Cilicia, and Syria and in other parts of the 
Empire made a bold move and decided to occupy Smyrna. To 
avoid mutual complications the Allies united in haste and asked 
Greece to land an army and occupy the place ahead of the Italians, 
pending a final settlement of that question. 

A whole year passed; in which the Greek army laboring under 
many handicaps remained in Smyrna and Asia Minor, while the 
Allies still discussed the details of the Near Hastern settlement, 
without being able to find a solution satisfactory to all. And in 
all this time Kemal’s army waxed strong. 

Finally in April, 1920, an allied meeting took place in San 
Remo,.in which the details of the Turkish peace were discussed at 
great length. It was then that the Treaty of Sevres was planned, 
by which Constantinople remained Turkish under allied, or to say 
better British control, the same regime applying to the Straits, 
while Thrace, or rather the eastern portion of it was given to 
Greece. Smyrna, and a hinterland sixteen thousand square kilo- 
meters wide, was put under temporary Greek administration, under 
a special regime, and a special constitution to be approved by the 
League of Nations, with the whole thing to be’ decided by a plebis- 
cite at the end of a five year period. Syria, Cilicia, Palestine, 
Arabia and Mesopotamia were detached from the Ottoman Empire 
and put under the mandatory system while a special zone of 
Italian interests was created around Knoich and in the Meander 
Valley. 

This solution of the Turkish problem, had only one defect, 
and that was that it was not acceptable to the Nationalists Turks 
of Kemal. The whole plan was then left in the air, to be recast at 
a later date, and there are those who think and maintain that the 
reason why the three allies so eagerly signed that Treaty, was that 
not one of them expected to see it carried through. The terms of 
the Sevres Treaty were to be imposed on Turkey by force of arms, 
and none of the Allies had any stomach for war in the middle of 
1920. 

It was then that Premier Venizelos of Greece came forward 
and offered to impose the terms of the Sevres Treaty on Kemal, by 
the forees of the Greek Army. 

Had the Allies been sincere, they had only to encourage the 
Greek Premier, and give Greece all support in order to carry ‘the 
war to-its successful conclusion. With the moral and material 
support of the Allies, the Sevres Treaty might be still imposed on 
the Kemalist Turks. 

What however has happened, is this: First France and 
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then Italy warned Greece against such an undertaking which they 
claimed was beyond her strength. Finally Great Britain plainly 
informed the Greek Premier, that he would have to fight his new 
war single handed, without as much as sixpence of material sup- 
port. Venizelos accepted, and the Allies fully convinced that 
Greece could never enforce the provisions of that Treaty signed 
it with both hands. 

It cannot be said that the Greek people foresaw what was 

coming as the result of this policy of their Government. What 
they knew, however, was that the war had lasted very long, and that 
it was about time for them to go home, too. So they voted against 
the Venizelos Government, in the hope that the new regime would 
take them out of the difficulty, in some honorable and equitable 
way. - 
When the new government came into power by an overwhelm- 
ing victory, one episode of which was the triumphant return of 
the exiled King Constantine to his throne, the Allies threw off the 
mask, and they told Greece bluntly that they would boycott her, 
financially and diplomatically, by way of retaliation against Mr. 
Venizelos’ defeat. That attitude meant, that the Allies did not 
‘care to see the Sevres Treaty enforced, and that Greece had better 
give up the effort. 

Unfortunately the new Greek Government, whose duty it was 
to withdraw from Asia Minor, following this plain enough dec- 
laration of the Allies, chose to go ahead with the war, in the hope 
of bringing about a decision on the battlefield The Greek Govern- 
ment claimed, and quite rightly at that, that a winning Greek 
army could not withdraw from Asia Minor and abandon to Turkish 
vengeance nearly two million Greeks, to whom the landing of the 
Greek troops at Smyrna was the glad harbinger of ultimate 
liberation. 

It was then, that the Allies decided to follow each its own par- 
ticular way, France and Italy coming frankly to the assistance of 
the Turks, while Great Britain, without risking anything, main- 
tained a neutral attitude in the Greco-Turkish war, although 
secretly encouraging the men at the head of the Greek Govern- 
ment. In March, 1921, the Allies met in Paris and practically 
decided to scrap the Sevres Treaty; the fortunes of war having 
turned in favor of the Greeks, in July 1921. French military, 
financial and diplomatic support to Kemal became more open, 
and so did Italy’s. The French-Turkish treaty of Franklin 
Bouillon and Mustapha Kemal dates from that time. In Sep- 
tember, 1921, a Greek advance towards Angora was checked right 
in front of the Kemalist capital. Another year and Greece lost 
the war, through sheer exhaustion brought about by the continued 
financial blockade instituted by the Entente, and by continuous 
defaitist propaganda among the troops, who were finally convinced 
that all their sacrifices were in vain. Internal maladministration 
did the rest. The French policy was victorious in the Near East, 
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and so was Italy’s, while Great Britain suffered a terrible blow to 
her prestige before the Moslem world. The Mudania Conference 
in which Greece was again sacrificed, Eastern Thrace being turned 
over to the Turks, was the result of the Greek military disaster. 
The Allies being fearful of losing their all, gave the Turks all 
they could at the expense of Greece, and we had to await the con- 
ference at Lausanne, in order to see that the defeat of Greece was 
a moral as well as a material debacle for the Entente, which at 
this moment bids fairly to involve also American interests. 

The defeated Greek army in Asia Minor took revenge for 
their plight by exiling Constantine and by executing the three 
Premiers, the ex-ministers, and the ex-Commander in Chief of the 
Greek forces in Asia Minor. But all these men did not create the 
situation which brought about Greece’s disaster in Asia Minor, 
and it will be years before we know whether they could have pre- 
vented it. As for the late Commander in Chief, it is enough to 
say that he was always against the Asia Minor expedition, and 
that he had assumed his position in Asia Minor only two months 
before the breakdown. A court-martial made up of officers of an 
army so cruelly disappointed as the Greek, is in the impossibility 
of remaining cool before a group of statesmen, who, in the eyes of 
those soldiers were the cause of their defeat. This is the reason 
why the Athens murders appeared so monstrous as to provoke the 
just indignation of the entire civilized world. 

Greece today is in a terrible condition and what she needs 
is the sympathy and the understanding of all lovers of justice 
and truth. She has been the victim of the insincerity, the double 
dealing, and the disagreement of those influences in Europe that 
want everything for themselves, no matter what the price. 

The European imperialists, who in their lust for power, for 
wealth, for the exploitation of the smaller and weaker nations, 
neglect and despise the essentials of human and divine justice, 
are chiefly to blame for the plight of a small and yet valliant 
nation, that has always stood for ideals and for fair play. 

They helped Turkey in the belief that they could exploit her 
riches much better than if Greece had been in the way. They 
wanted both a weakened Turkey and a weakened Greece, so as to 
subjugate both and exploit both. And they wanted a Greece 
divided against herself in order to further weaken her. 

This is the situation; and yet as I told before, I do not de- 
spair of it; because history tells me that Greece has been often 
through similar experiences, and came out always the victor, to 
the eternal benefit of mankind. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF ITALY 


By Countess IRENE pi RoBILANT 
Of The Italy-America Society 


When the Chautauqua organization asked me and offered me. 
the great honor of addressing this assembly, I was particularly 
asked not to say anything obivious of my country, because the 
situation in Italy was quite well known. I was in Italy at that 
time. That was in the summer. I did my best to collect all the 
most valuable information that might be of interest in America 
about the economic and political situation of Italy, and on these 
lines I prepared myself to address you today. 

It is no easy task to speak of the problems of Italy describing 
them one after the other in ordered succession, because each one 
is more or less a consequence of the other, and the life of the nation 
as a whole, is intimately connected with them all. 

Moreover, the recent events while they did not come as a sur- 
prise to those who have recently been in Italy or who have kept 
in touch with Italian developments, have brought such a radical 
change of method as to the solving of national problems that 
everything which was either said or written before Mussolini’s 
rapid ascent to power, now sounds like the history of ancient 
Rome. Some of the old problems no longer exist, the principle 
ones remain, new ones have come to the fore. But to understand 
and realize in its entirity what is happening in Italy today it is 
necessary to briefly describe the country’s economic difficulties, 
because they are closely connected with the political developments 
and social aspirations. 

Italy is a country with a population of forty million inhab- 
itants; four million more than France, over one third of the total 
population of the United States. Besides the inhabitants of the 
Peninsula, the Italians who have emigrated and settled in the 
various parts of the world are over ten millions, of these about 
four have come to the United States. 

Italy used to be called the garden of the Roman Empire, and 
her ‘‘fatal gift of beauty’’ attracted invaders as well as admirers, 
so that the country has seen a succession of dominions which 
brought little, cared less about solving the difficulties presented 
by nature, and took away all they possibly could. 

Like the United States, Italy is entirely a new nation, and has 
the only difference of being built on a very old country. 

In fact, our national history begins in 1870 when after many 
struggles and heroic sacrifices the various provinces inhabited by 
Italian speaking people were united with Rome as a capital under 
the scepter of the House of Savoy. 
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‘wo Italian provinces, however, had to remain under foreign 
dominion and the northern frontier of Italy until the victory of 
1918 stood open to a foreign army. 

When the Italians started to build up their national life, they 
were fully aware that only hard work and sacrifice could keep 
them together Outside the gift of beauty, and the wonderful 
artistic patrimony, Italy had but few assets. ; 

The country is mountainous, with many marshy regions. 
Water is scarce in the southern provinces, liable to flood in others. 
Agriculture is only possible at the cost of enormous labor. The 
development of roads and railways have required the making of 
tunnels in great number and extraordinary feats of engineering 
to assure communications from one part of the country to the 
other. 

We have abundance of natural ports, and a large development 
of coasts rendering a secure naval position a condition of life and 
death for the country. 

The development of the many ports which exceed the actual 
requirements of the country will in the near future form useful 
Mediterranean stepping stones for international trade. 

Many successive civilizations have searched for fuel and min- 
erals in the Italian soil, but the results are negligable. The na- 
tional output of both these precious materials is so small as to be 
nearly insignificant in the industrial field. Italy has to buy raw 
materials from foreign countries so as to provide her railways with 
coal, her industries with work. 

The present economic conditions, the low value of the lira on 
one side, the tariff barrier on the other, has rendered the problem 
of raw materials one of the most serious since the war, and the 
important works done in Italy which have resulted in the electri- 
fication of one-third of our railways, have as their principle aim 
to diminish the supply of coal which every year we have to buy. 

The war solved the problem of our northern frontier and 
united to the mother country the provinces of Trent and Trieste, 
but in neither have we coal or iron and the problem of the raw 
materials still awaits its solution. 

Besides its industrial products which have gained well de- 
served favor in the markets of the world, Italy is essentially an 
agricultural country. <A large producer of silk, hemp, wine, oil 
and citrus fruit, but Italy does not produce sufficient grain with 
which to feed her population, and while she is the second largest 
cotton spinner in Europe, no cotton is grown within her boundaries, 
so that economically Italy appears far more to be a market for 
American goods than a shop from which America needs to buy. 

Many may wonder how before the war with the same unfavor- 
able conditions it was possible for Italy to balance her budget, and 
have the lira show its silver face on a par with the French and 
Swiss france. . 
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First of all, the industrious population, thrifty and hard 

working, rapidly turned the imported raw materials into manu- 
.factured goods for the then far less restricted markets of the world. 
The foreigner traveling in Italy, made the hotel industry prosper 
_and brought money into the country; finally the emigrants from 
every part of the world contributed with their savings to the 
national treasury. 

With the war, many markets beginning with those of Central 
Europe and the Near East were closed to Italian exports, the 
tourist industry ceased, so did emigration, and Italy had to ask 
for loans within her own country, and from foreign countries, so 
as to fight for the allied cause and feed her people. 

The laws on restriction of immigration in this country, and 
still more the world wide labor crisis, made many thousands who 
would have emigated stay at home, and Italy is confronted with 
the serious problem of finding space and work for her over abund- 
ant population. The government endeavored to meet the crisis 
of unemployment by granting subventions to enterprises such as 
land reclamation and development of ports, but the capital is 
limited and the country can not supply work for its many children, 
who have to. seek it on foreign shores. The contribution given by 
Italian labor to the upbuilding of this country, and to many others 
is well known, and if a certain number return to Italy to die in 
the native land and enjoy the hard earned money, they have given 
a lifetime and hard work in return. On the other side, the Italian 
is very adaptable, and perhaps more than other foreign races, he 
is apt to become part of the country which has given him hospi- 
tality, and become sincerely attached to that country. Unemploy. 
‘ment in Italy is not only felt in the field of manual labor, but in 
professional and intellectual classes where the crisis is just as im- 
portant and perhaps harder still to solve. 

After having outlined the economical problems of Italy, I have 
come to the most interesting part of my message, the one which I 
have most at heart, that is to acquaint you as briefly as possible 
with the political situation in Italy. I will endeavor as best I 
can to describe the spirit of the revolution unique in its character, 
universal in its consequences, which has turned the eyes of the 
world to Italy, and put the word ‘‘fascisti’’ on the first page of 
every newspaper. 

First and before all, it is belittling Fascismo to say that it is 
simply a union of veterans organized by Benito Mussolino to com- 
bat communism, to act as strike breakers when the wave of bolshe- 
vism swept over Italy in the two years which followed the war. 
Fascismo is in its entity the awakening of the slumbering con- 
science of a nation. Started after the war, this awakening brought 
the black shirts to struggle against the country’s enemies and over- 

‘come them within the national boundaries with the same impetus 
of youthful force which gave Italy’s boy soldiers the overwhelming 
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victory over her foreign foes. At the moment when the Italian 
victory ought to have brought about an exaltation of national 
ideals we saw the reverse happen. . Overcome by disappointment, 
by a natural sense of injustice, with the socialistic utopia filtering 
in every class, together with the feeling that the war had been 
useless, a feeling which seemed justified by the presence of men 
at the government who openly and in good faith had been against 
the war; we saw the country sway to the will and selfish aims of 
individuals and classes, who guided perhaps by the Russian halu- 
cination, directed their energies against the institutions, the State. 
The Government seemed animated by a passion of self destruction, 
and with a series of demagogic laws seemed to legalize and pave 
the way to communism. A decree sanctioned the invasion of land, 
the workmen occupied the steel plants, while the Government was 
absent, and the astounded population looked helplessly on. 

The electoral law passed in 1920 made it impossible for the 
country’s majority to express its will. Impossible for a cabinet 
to last more than a few months, with a parliament where the 
ambitions of individuals within the party groups provoked the 
crises of cabinets in which the same groups were largely repre- 
sented. 

In the meantime the industries were paralyzed, the deficit on 
the budget was in daily increase, and even those who sympathize 
with radical movements can but see that the experiment in Italy 
brought the country within an inch of its ruin, and the Italians 
fully realized that the weakness shown by the Italian delegates in 
foreign policies were but the consequence of the weakness of the 
government at home. 

In this dark moment of Italy’s life, the sound common sense 
of the Italian people, the courage of the Italian youth, which like 
in 1848 rose in song against oppression, formed a combative and 
active party of reaction, which started as a small minority, not only 
to oppose the equally small red minority, but to stand in defense 
of national life in the true sense of the word, even against a 
majority or a government poisoned by demagogie systems, rendered 
fearful and helpless by the loud words of the red leaders. 

Thus, the ‘‘fasci’’ of Benito Mussolini were born. To use the 
words of Victor Hugo, they represented the ideal of order against 
organized disorder. But the organized disorder had the claim 
of legality, and only extreme measures of an extraordinary kind 
could overthrow a system which had for so long stood in the way 
of the progress of the Italian people. 

The nation’s plight—the misery in which the communist ex- 
periments had thrown just that class of people which they desired 
to benefit, made the eyes of the nation rest upon the reactionary 
“‘fascisti’’, made Italy realize that in them her safety lay. : 

When, before going to Rome, at the convention in Naples, 
Benito Mussolini proclaimed that he had the will of the country 
behind him, he did not only speak in the name of the 800,000 
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organized fascisti. The strike called by the Socialists on August 
1, which failed not only owing to the intervention of the fascisti, 
but owing to the refusal of the people to strike, made one of the 
leaders of the Socialist party say, ‘‘We have played our last card, 
we have lost’’, and, more than through a ballot, Mussolini had 
interrogated the nation. 

He was therefore justified in proclaiming that they would 
march to Rome and demand elections from the King, because a 
government elected by that Parliament was illegal, the Parliament 
no longer being the expression of the people’s will. 

Faithful to the traditions of his ancestors, the King in full 
possession of his rights, and within the constitution, refused his 
signature to the mandate which would have proclaimed the horror 
of civil war. He heard the will of the people, not of the Minister, 
and offered Mussolini the responsibility which the ‘‘fasci’’ de- 
manded. By revolutionary methods, but legally at the helm of the 
Italian ship, the young Premier has confronted Parliament and 
Senate, and obtained an overwhelming majority. He has taken 
a firm stand in foreign policies, for Rome has the right of an equal 
deal with London and Paris, and to dissipate the apprehensions 
of pacifist, the words of Mussolini suffice: ‘‘Treaties good or bad 
which bear Italy’s signature shall be executed. A self-respecting 
nation can not act otherwise.’’ 

Like at the time of the Risorgimento, through the words ut- 
tered by their premier the people of Italy proclaim their existence 
as a great nation to the often doubtful world. A nation safe 
within small boundaries, with so unlimited a power of expansion 
as to have large colonies of Italians in every corner of the globe, 
Italians for which we had no space or work, but which are a living 
part of our spiritual family. 

Italy wants peace—not suicide. Italy does not claim more 
than any other nation, neither will she be alone to renounce; but 
the nationalism proclaimed by the Fascisti is essentially spiritual, 
it is the recognition of a conscience deeply rooted in the heart of a 
soil made sacred by so much sacrifice. Italy seeks not dominions, 
but markets for her goods, seeks not invasion, but an outlet for her 
abundance of population, and finally, contrary to every revolution 
in history, nothing but sacrifice is promised by her Premier to the 
people who brought him to power. 

We read the statements of the revolutionary government of 
Italy, we compare them with those of the French revolution, of 
Lenin, with the unattainable promise of no work, high pay of the 
Communist agitators. 

Gravely Mussolini called to the country to realize its problems, 
to expect no miracles, but to face them with virile serenity, to solve 
them not by contracting new debts, but by drastic economy, volun- 
tary poverty, renunciation from every individual. ; 

Not blinded by enthusiasm, but with the conscience of fulfilling 
their destinies, the people of Italy answered, yes. 


AUSTRIA 


By WHITNEY SHEPARDSON 


Ladies and gentlemen: When I came to the door this after- 
noon and sought to identify myself someone said, ‘‘ Are you speak- 
ing for Austria?’’ And I said, ‘‘No, I am speaking about Austria.’’ 
I think there is a distinction and a difference. I came back this 
summer after spending a year in Vienna on business and what 
I have to say is merely of the things I remember from the exper- 
jences of that year. 

A little time before that, at the Peace Conference in Paris, 
the Austrian Peace Treaty was signed. It so happened that I 
had seen the German Treaty signed and when it came time for 
the signature of the Austrian Peace, I felt that I might give up my 
seat for the second act to someone else. I had lunch that day 
with Dr. Jean Brown Scott, and told him I had ‘‘stepped down’’ 
to let someone else see the Austrian event, whereupon he asked, 
‘Do you think the German Peace Treaty is more important than 
the Austrian? I said, that I did. ‘‘Go read your history,’’ he 
said, ‘‘The signing of the Peace Treaty with Germany is nothing 
but an episode in their natural life. The signing of the Austrian 
Peace marks the end of the Holy Roman Empire.’’ What for 
centuries was an empire is now reduced to a territory scarcely 
larger than Switzerland. 

I have less than half an hour to speak with you this after- 
noon, but if you are interested in some of the things I have to say 
about Austria, I suggest Steed’s ‘‘ Hapsburg Monarchy’’ on Austria 
before the War. You might read Czernin’s ‘‘In the World War’’ 
for the Austrian point of view from 1914 to 1918. This foremost 
Austrian has written a book as an Austrian, nevertheless it is tre- 
mendously interesting. If you are interested in what took place 
after the war you will find in the ‘‘Round Table’’ an article which 
appeared in September of this year, and everyone who has been 
out in Austria during the period covered by this article will tell 
you that the recital and analysis of events therein contained is 
singularly accurate. 

I, of course, having nothing to say, and no time in which 
to say it, about the part played by Austria at the very outbreak 
of the war. We feel she was materially responsible for the war 
itself. The Austrians naturally do not think so. They feel that 
their part in the war was the result of an aggressive Russian 
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policy which stirred up Serbian antagonism against themselves. 
I suppose that fifty years from now historians will make the 
record where we cannot, but one thing is certain and that is that 
these last three years which Austria has endured, are not of a 
character as to give here more of a sense of guilt. In 1914 she 
Was an empire of fifty million people. Now she is merely a prov- 
ince of six million, one and one half million of whom live in 
Vienna, the rest virtually in the outskirts of the city. 

By the Peace Treaty Austria lost considerable territory, and 
the regions which she lost have been set up as independent states,— 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Jugo-Slavia, and part of her terri- 
tory is now incorporated into Italy. The Austrian Empire for- 
merly a self-contained country, able to supply herself with grain 
and coal enough for all her needs, lost the sources of both those 
basic commodities. She lost the first in Hungary and Jugo-Slavia. 
She lost the second in Czechoslovakia and has to import ten million 
dollars worth of coal each year from Czechoslovakia and twenty- 
two million dollars worth of grain from the Hungary, Rumania, 
and Jugo-Slavia. At least these twenty-two million dollars must 
be found in foreign exchange. That is what happened on the 
economic side. 

On the political side she became surrounded by hostile states, 
—Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Jugo-Slavia,—all hostile because 
they had been for long years under Vienna’s oppression. A friend 
of mine who had gone to attend the Student Christian Conference 
at Budapest asked some of her colleagues: ‘‘Why did not you go 
last year to Prague to the conference of the Student Christian 
Movement,’’ ‘‘Go to Prague?’’ they answered, ‘‘Go to Prague 
in order to attend a conference! We would not think of doing it. 
We would not think of sitting down at a table with a Czecho- 
slovak in order to dicuss anything.’’ If that is the feeling about 
a subject of this character, you can see how deeply rooted are the 
prejudices of the people who now populate the independent states. 

Immediately after the war came revolution, and from under- 
neath came the middle class and the workers, who had been ruled 
up to that time by the aristocracy. 

But there was no longer any king, any court, any power in 
the country itself to be proud of; no army with its gay banners, 
that army was now reduced to 15,000—there was nothing left to 
these people except a state of poverty, a state of hopelessness— 
nothing except the vague ideal of a new little Austria. These 
are perhaps inevitable consequences of the war and the consequent 
upheaval of society, an upheaval such as has taken place to one 
degree or another in all parts of the world, but most markedly in 
Russia and in Austria. 

With her grain to buy, with the necessity of going outside her 
domain for coal, Austria has to import into her country much 
more than she ever had to import within the borders of the. for- 
mer Empire. She had to buy these things in foreign. exchange 
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-at the same time when exports from Austria were restricted. 
With the necessity of buying a great deal of exchange on the out- 
side and of having small exports from her own country, with 
which to pay for it, the balance of trade swung gradually against 
Austria. Under the law of supply and demand the more they 
needed the exchange the more scarce it became. They paid five 
kronen for one dollar, then they paid six and seven, and then they 
paid fifty, then one hundred, then eight hundred. When I left 
Vienna in June of this year, they had to pay eight thousand and 
in August eighty thousand kronen for the dollar which they used 
to buy for five kronen. 

To put it in terms which are easier to understand, the cost 
of living had gone up fifteen thousand times. The wage earner 
who was working in industry managed to meet this abnormal 
change thanks to a law which provided for adjustments twice a 
month. When exchange went down in its value his wages went 
up correspondingly, and under these adjustments the wage earner 
was able to keep pace with the fall in exchange. The people who 
were hardest hit were those pensioned people, who formerly were 
in the army or in the state department, and professors in the 
universities who were living on salaries from institutions which 
could not increase their payments correspondingly. This class, 
which we think of generally as the best expression of our civil- 
ization, were hardest hit. There is a general in Vienna who lives 
up five flights of stairs. He had a pension before the war of ten 
thousand kronen. That was once two thousand dollars, and today 
it is worth twelve and one half cents. He lives in one room with 
his daughter and in that room they breed police dogs which the 
daughter sells to pay for their food. 

I had a boy in my office who, before the war was left thirty 
thousand kronen. This money was to pay for his education. The 
case was tied up in court and what would have been six thousand 
dollars, was four dollars when he got it. It is now worth forty 
cents. 

When I first went to Austria I felt that there was some moral 
blame attachable to a layman who dabbled in foreign exchange. 
When I got to Vienna I found it was very important to know 
whether you should buy shoes today or tomorrow. It was of 
paramount interest to the man of the street to decide whether he 
should buy five pairs of shoes now for his children or wait until 
next week. Even if you went upstairs and read your Bible all day 
long, if you did not do something about exchange, exchange 
would do something with you! You are in the hands of circum- 
stances completely beyond your control, so vital to you, that they 
had to occupy a good part of your thought. A friend came to me 
from the United States. ‘‘When you go out of the first door of 
the Hotel Bristol’’ I said, ‘‘ask the doorman what dollar exchange 
closed at. When you go through the second door ask the next boy 
what sterling closed at.’’ When he returned I asked if the boys 
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had answered him. He said that they had, and that both answers 
were right! 

_ People have said that Austria is suffering from an over- 
abundance of civil employees—that she has more people in her 
state service than she ever employed even under the empire. I 
asked the Under-Secretary of State about this, and he said, ‘‘The 
critic is all right on paper; but I have forty people working im- 
mediately under me, I know of the circumstances of their families, 
I know that if one of those men goes out, it will mean starvation 
for himself and his family. Then a foreigner comes and suggests 
that I cut down my staff. I find it hard.’’ 

“Unofficial advisors’’ of Austria say she should go out and 
grow the grain she requires instead of importing it. If that could 
be done it would be ideal. But there is not a great deal of terri- 
tory to cultivate, it means turning a nation of city dwellers into 
an agricultural people, and it would involve a terrific expense. 
It is not a program that can be put in operation over night. ; 

Yet, in spite of all the depressing things that I have said, 
there have been disclosed one or two encouraging things in Austria. 
There was a communist movement in Austria during the last 
election, but there was not one communist member elected to par- 
liament and there were only twenty-four thousand communist 
votes cast. : 

Is there corruption in Austria? I will say briefly that over 
a period of a year’s business activity, connected with the govern- 
ment, during which it was necessary to see all sorts of people from 
Chancellor down to the accountant, I never, during that year, got 
a direct or indirect suggestion from any man that he was entitled 
to any ‘‘commission’’ for himself. That is rather a remarkable 
statement to make about any one of the countries of Central Europe. 

The situation was becoming more acute when I left Vienna 
in June. Exchange was eight thousand when I left, fourteen 
thousand two weeks after that and finally fell to eighty thousand 
to the dollar! It was a period of great crisis and the new Chan- 
eellor started for a trip through Germany and Czechoslovakia for 
help. The moment he went toward Germany, France said, NOR? 
The moment he went into Czechoslovakia, Italy said, ‘‘No.’’ Any 
such commercial relations would be regarded by Italy as casus 
belli. As soon as he went to Italy the Czechoslovaks became 
firm. The Little Entente composed of Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
Slavia and Roumania, is hostile to the Italian sphere of influence 
which embraces Italy, Hungary, and Bulgaria. At the center of 
the two political groups is Austria. And all that places Austria 
in a rather precarious situation—the buffer state between two 
political groups—and makes it imperative to preserve her inde- 
pendence. 

In these desperate circumstances a very remarkable thing was 
done. The League of Nations never asked for the ‘“insoluble’’ 
problem of Austria, which economists said was without parallel 
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in history, yet they took it, and it seems likely that they have 
arrived at a solution of the Austrian trouble. The details are 
largely financial, but there is a provision that there shall be a two 
year period in which Austria shall readjust her own finances. 
She must discharge some of her employees, raise her railroad rates, 
her customs, and her revenue, so that the government budget will 
meet the government expenditure. In the second place Austria 
herself must be made a money producing country in order to off- 
set her imports and this ean only be done if Austrian security can 
be assured. So England, France, Italy and Czechoslovakia guar- 
anteed the territorial integrity of Austria during this transition 
‘period. There is thus a fair probability that Austrian business 
ean be rehabilitated and her economic position can be regained. 
At the end of two years and after the issue of a bond series to be 
put out with the guarantees of the four powers, it looks as if an 
economic association of countries surrounding Vienna might be 
established with Vienna again at its head and center. 

Austria is a small country, and however confusing her situa- 
tion, it is not too great for the comprehension of any one of us. 
She has so much in common these days with the greater problem 
of Russia and Germany, that it is eminently profitable to try to 
understand what she is passing through. It is the quickest way to 
begin to comprehend the vaster problem of the Central European 
‘states; and the sooner we grasp its meaning the sooner will we see 
the necessity for our cooperation. 


THE NEW TURKEY 
By Mourty-Zape K. Zia Bry 


It must be a surprise to you to see a Turk standing here in 
your midst and telling you about his own people and his own 
eountry. It will be a surprise for an American audience to hear 
that a Turk who knows his own nation, to hear that the Turkish 
nation, as a whole, has reached the point of resenting the slanders 
that have been so far allowed to go scot-free against them. So far 
you have always seen and heard people of foreign countries talking 
on Turkey, and most of them have abused the Turks to further 
their own personal interests. 

I admit that this is somewhat the fault of the Turks them- 
selves. They have in the past kept silent and mute despite all 
the calumnies that were being flung at them. They have in the 
past pocketed all their losses with a so-called stoical passivity. 
“It was written’’, they said, and that was all. 

But there is a limit to everything, even to the patience of the 
Turks. We now at last resent the falsehoods and abuses of our 
enemies. We have at last arisen from our passivity, and now call 
on the world to hear the truth. We are at last standing for our 
rights. 

And this is the best proof that a new Turkey has arisen from 
the ashes of the old Ottoman Empire. 

Despite the military efforts of some of our gallant enemies 
fighting us on battle fields, despite the systematic lies of some 
underhanded propagandists, trying to stir up public opinion 
against us, the new Turkey has come to life. 

This is not a birth, it is a rebirth. 

The Turkish nation is as old as the Chinese nation. It has 
existed on the plateaus of Pamyre, the cradle of all white Cau- 
eassian races, and has lived in these plateaus since the earliest 
date of antiquity. Following the example of all other white races, 
it has later migrated in small groups towards the west and has 
settled long before the Christian era in the plains of Asia Minor. 

These Turks have at the time of the Arab conquest embraced 
the Moslems’ religion, and for a comparatively short while have 
been subjugated by the Arabs. But the Turks cannot be con- 
quered, they have soon emancipated themselves from. the Arab 
yoke and on the ruins of the Arabic Empire they have built up 
first the Empire of the Seljukides, then the Ottoman Empire. 
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However, they have, of course, remained Moslems, and have 
applied in their government and administration the broad-minded- 
ness which had made the greatness of the Arab Empire. 

As early as in 1453, when the Turks conquered Constantinople, 
they extended to all the non-Turkish races absolute freedom to 
profess their own religion. All the conquered races have since 
then lived under privileges which were only equaled by the priy- 
ileges extended to alien races by the Arabs and by the Romans. 

For centuries this Ottoman Empire survived and progressed, 
full of vigor and vitality. But at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century internal troubles resulting from foreign intrigues started 
to undermine the vitality and vigor of the Ottoman Empire. 

First, the Greeks, then the Bulgarians and Serbians, falling 
under the intrigues of Russia, whose aim ever since Peter the 
Great had been to conquer Constantinople, then the Bosnians and 
Albanians, falling under the intrigues of Austria, whose aim was 
to reach Salonica, then the Arabs of Arabia and Mesopotamia fall- 
ing under the intrigues of England, whose aim was the Mesopota- 
mian oil fields and the control of Mecca, the holy city of Islam; 
then the Syrians, falling under the intrigues of France, whose aim 
was to obtain the wealthy harbor of Beyrouth—and finally, the 
Armenians, they too falling under the intrigues of Russia, who 
in the last fifty years tried to reach Constantinople through Asia 
Minor, revolted one by one against the Ottoman Empire. 

At the beginning of the general war, the Ottoman Empire 
thus found itself, while still in control of her Asiatic possessions, 
completely cut out from the greatest part of her former European 
possessions, and through the defeat of the Empire at the general 
war, the Turkish nation found itself confronted by two choices. 

It had either to bow its head and submit to the alien econ- 
querors who, from Constantinople, Smyrna, and the Caucassian 
border, were trying to encroach on its independence, or else it had 
to make a last stand to preserve its independence and freedom. 

Napoleon has said that you may kill the Turks, but you cannot 
conquer them. The Turkish people of Anatolia, therefore, decided 
to stand for their rights. But they were met with a most difficult 
problem. Their armies had been disarmed and their government 
organization shattered to pieces. They had to build up first a new 
government, and second, an army. 

The simple, hard-working peasants, country people of Ana- 
tolia, had seen by experience the extreme shortcomings of autocracy 
under Sultan Abdul Hamid. Since the Turkish revolution of 
1908 they had also seen the shortcomings of the parliamentary 
system of government, which in European countries amounts, after 
all, to the dictatorship of a few politicians instead of the dictator- 
ship of a single ruler. Through parliamentarism they had been 
dragged against their will into the general war on the side of 
Germany. They did not want, therefore, to rebuild their govern- 
ment on either of these two systems. Their duly elected represen- 
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tatives, all plain men like themselves, met in congress at Sivas and 
tackled the arduous problem. 

In the midst of these almost hopeless efforts, when the Turkish 
nation, with its back to the wall, and attacked from all sides by 
powerful enemies, was endeavoring at the price of the greatest 
sacrifices to prepare for its last stand, the seeming unsurmountable 
difficulties were suddenly overcome by the arrival of Mustapha 
Kemal and his followers from Constantinople. Turkey had now 
its ‘‘George Washington,’’ and the Turkish people settling down to 
work, worked out, under the leadership of Kemal a new form of 
government for the people and by the people: the first real demoe- 
racy of the old world. At this time another genius appeared in 
Anatolia. Trudging her way sometimes on horseback, sometimes 
on foot, risking her life and submitted to the discomforts and 
dangers of her undertaking, Halide Edib Hanoum came to Angora, 
the seat of the new Turkish government, and joining hands with 
Kemal worked with him for the salvation of our people. 

They devised, with the help and assistance of the duly elected 
representatives of the Turkish people, a new Turkish Constitution. 
The Turkish people decided to break away from the Ottoman 
Empire, as had done the other non-Turkish nationalities in the past. 
The Turks did not want any more an Empire or an Emperor. They 
vested all sovereign powers in the people themselves, and they gave 
the people universal suffrage, by which all Turks, irrespective of 
religion or of sex, were allowed to elect representatives to a great: 
national assembly. 

In this way the Turkish women obtained their complete and 
absolute emancipation, so that today from the borders of Mesopo- 
tamia to the Maritza River, Turkish women are actively engaged 
in all works opened to men, and shared with men all the respon- 
sibility and duties. Despite what the anti-Turkish propogandists 
say, the emancipation of Turkish women is an absolute fact. In 
Turkey today we have women engaged in all commercial and 
governmental works, we have women representatives at the Na- 
tional Assembly, we have women holdmg admanistrative offices ; 
we have even women soldiers and more than a hundred women 
officers. 

Coming back to the form of government, the great Na- 
tional Assembly, composed of the freely elected representatives of 
the people, was vested with full administrative and executive 
powers. It elects its president and vice presidents. It elects, 
among its own members, a delegate for each government office, who 
is individually and directly responsible for his administration to the 
people. When the people, through their representatives, are dis- 
satisfied with any action of their delegates and express such dissat- 
isfaction through a vote, the delegate is obliged to resign. And 
no decision whatsoever can be taken in the National Assembly 
without its receiving a majority vote. 

After thus constituting their government, the Turks reorg- 
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anized their army, and first faced their secular enemy, the Russians. 
The victory of the Turks over the Russians was so overwhelming 
that the Bolshevik armies not only were obliged to withdraw from 
the Turkish territories they had previously occupied, but the 
Bolshevik leaders of Moscow, having possibly more cunning than 
the other European statesmen, offered assistance and aid to the 
Turks, who then turned against the French in Cilicia, and after 
having secured complete victory on this border, too, and having 
made temporary peace arrangements with the Italians and French, 
concentrated all their efforts against the Greeks. 

Through sacrifices, which cannot be even imagined, and hard 
work which surpasses anything else in history, the Turks were 
able to secure an overwhelming victory over Greece, who had been 
so powerfully backed by England. Here I must say that I agree 
thoroughly with at least one statement of Mr. Polizoides, and that 
is that Greece was the cats-paw of England. Anyhow after having 
freed Anatolia from all foreign armies, the Turks now stand 
strongly established in their own homeland and are engaged in a 
diplomatic battle against the western European powers at Lau- 
sanne. 

Now, despite all that is being said to the contrary, the only 
thing that Turkey stands for and on which she will not, she can 
not, compromise is her unconditional independence and freedom. 
The spirit which is moving Turkey today is the spirit which moved 
the great American patriots of 1776. Our national pact is to us 
what the Declaration of Independence is to the Americans, and if 
approached on this light alone can the Near Eastern question ever 
be settled. 

For Turkey today it is not the question of the Straits, nor even 
the question of the rights of minorities. All these can be settled 
when the independence and freedom of Turkey are recognized,— 
Ismet Pascha’s declarations at the Lausanne Peace Conference 
yesterday prove that there can be an arrangement made on the 
question of the Straits. As far as the rights of minorities are 
concerned, the world should understand that Turkey is perfectly 
willing to give all guarantees necessary in respect of these rights, 
but she will not any more allow the development within her own 
borders of alien communities who are working and conspiring 
against her own national interests, against her very national life. 
To the alien elements in our country we now say what America 
says to the aliens in the United States. ‘‘ You have three choices,’’ 
we tell them: ‘‘Stay im our country as much as you like, if you 
want to, as foreigners, but then don’t mix in our home affiairs. 
it you are not satisfied with our government or with our institu- 
tions, you are not required to stay here. Go back to your own 
countries. You have all independent countries of your own, why 
don’t you go there? However, if you are satisfied with our 
government and you want to live with us, and mix in our home 

affairs, you are perfectly welcome to do so, but you must then. 
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forget that you are Greeks or Armenians and must become one 
hundred per cent Turks—Christian Turks, yes, as much as you 
want. We have given you six centuries ago the right to profess 
your own religion and have never interfered with it, but you have 
to become Turks and one hundred per cent Turks, if you are te 
become identified with our country.’’ This is surely not an unjust 
demand, if it is put up to aliens by as great, as progressive, as 
civilized a country as the United States. 

But before any settlement can be arrived at in the Near East, 
the anti-Turkish propaganda which has been poisoning the mind 
of the western world must stop. There must be an end to all the 
vicious lies that are being circulated by our enemies for the sole 
purpose of discrediting Turkey. These lies are so evident that I 
need not go over them in detail. It will suffice to remind you that 
a few days ago the papers were full of descriptions of how the 
Turkish delegation in Lausanne objected to the presence of Ameri- 
can observers. Next day Ambassador Child declared officially that 
the story had no foundation whatsoever and that it was sheer 
propaganda. The papers have been full of reports of the alliance 
of Turkey with the Bolsheviks, but the attitude of Ismet Pasha in 
the Straits question is an evident proof that the Turks are far 
from being under the influence of the Bolsheviks. The papers 
have reported the plight of the one hundred and fifty wives of the 
Sultan, and how the government of Constantinople was worrying 
about their future, when the truth is that the Sultan has never had 
more than one wife. 

The papers rehash that life-long propaganda to the effect that 
the Koran says that any Moslem who kills a Christian goes to 
Heaven. This is a lie, which dates from the time of the Crusaders, 
and I defy any one to show me in what part of the Koran any 
such statement is made .Asa matter of fact, the Koran recognizes 
Christians and Jews as brothers to the Moslems; it recognizes 
Christ and Moses on par with Mahomet, and Christian and Jew 
soldiers have fought side by side with the Moslems at the time of 
Mahomet. And even today, despite all that is said to the contrary, 
the religious element does not enter at all into consideration in 
our relations with foreigners. Read the Crane-King report based 
on evidence submitted to President Wilson—long suppressed, but 
published at last in the New York Times of Sunday, November 
26, and Monday, November 27. 

I know that the American public does not believe blindly any 
propaganda. When the farmer on the Angora fields wants to lead 
his sheep to pasture, he attaches a bell to the neck of one of them 
and the herd follows blindly, but the American people do not 
follow the bell cow. However, this anti-Turkish propaganda is 
going too far even here. And it is high time that the truth be 
known. I defy any one to produce evidence of the charges that 
have been so freely made lately against the Turks in general, and 
especially against their morality. 
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Talking of morality, I invite ,the attention of the audience, 
of the people of the United States, and particularly of the women, 
to a comparison of the standard of morality of the Turks in Am- 
erica as against the morality of the Greeks and Armenians of the 
United States. * * * * * There are a few Turks in this 
country and there are judicial statistics in this country. Look 
them up, and compare the percentage of Turkish criminals to those 
of other nationalities. 

It is all well and good to bring up charges, but after all one 
must be able to prove them and the charges made lately against my 
people and my country have been so dastardly that I feel it my 
duty as a Turk of an old and respected Turkish family who have 
for generations served their nation, a Turk, therefore, who knows 
the morality and the character of his own people, to stand here 
before you, before the American public, and to call upon those who 
misrepresent my people to either prove their charges or else to 
hold forever their peace. 

I am making this speech in Washington, the seat of the 
United States government. There is an attempt made to prejudice 
the American nation against the Turkish people. If the charges 
made against the Turkish nation are true, they are susceptible of 
proof. If the charges are proved, this great American nation 
might have a duty to perform. But if they are not true, it might 
also have a duty to perform. 

I am so confident that these charges are absolutely false and 
that the responsibility for all the excesses to which the Near Hast 
has been subjected does not rest with my people that, with a full 
realization of the position of my family and friends in the political 
life of Turkey, I would suggest that Congress appoint an impartial 
and responsible committee who would give the maligners and 
slanderers of Turkey an opportunity to produce evidence of the 
truth of their charges—or stand committed before the world as 
traducers of a nation that asks fair play and an even chance, and 
nothing more. 

I resent this torrent of abuses and calumnies that is being 
poured on the Turkish people. I want the Turkish merchant, 
business man, and diplomat, in short all the men and women of 
Turkey, to be respected wherever they go. It is for this that I 
speak to Americans. As to the destiny of Turkey, and its position 
in the world and among the family of nations, our people in Turkey 
are responsible and will not be found wanting. 
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By James G. McDonaup 
Chairman Executive Committee of The Foreign 
Policy Association 


I want first, if I may, to make a confession. They say that 
confessions of faith and of sin are useful. I am not going to say 
what I planned to say when I came to Washington, because I find 
as a result of your two and a half days of conference here you have 
all eee all about Europe! My task therefore is relatively 
simple. 

I would like to build on the information which all of you now 
have. I wish merely to suggest one or two concrete things which, 
it seems to me, our Government might do. 

I am particularly glad of an opportunity to speak to the lectur- 
ers on the various Chautauqua circuits, because I am convinced 
that you are much closer to the bulk of the American people and 
that you can speak to them and do speak to them with a good deal 
more effectiveness than do most of my friends of New York. 

Tt is now almost forty-nine months since the Germans laid 
down their arms. I remember very well, about 11 o‘clock on 
November 11, 1918, in lower New York when the news came that 
the war was over. For a brief few minutes, New York was revol- 
utionized and people on the street began to speak to each other 
as if friends and relatives, and even to embrace perfect strangers. 
There was that moving thrill of complete satisfaction that at last 
the thing was over. At last there was to be peace, at last there 
was to be reconcilement, and at last there was to be rehabilitation! 

Today, four years later, it is my firm conviction that there is 
less peace in Europe than when the Germans laid down their arms. 
There is less reconciliation than when the Armistice was signed. 
Instead of rehabilitation you have devastated farms, disorganiza- 
tion of governmental finances, and impending economic collapse. 
Europe is facing this week, in many respects, a graver crisis, a 
more discouraging prospect, than at the end of the war. 

What is the measure, if any, of the United States’ responsi- 
bility for this failure of Europe, during the past four years to 
recover ? 

It is my judgment that the measure of the United States” 
responsibility is very great for two reasons: 
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First, because of our participation in the war. Either we ought 
not to have gone into the war at all and instead, to have used 
all our prestige, all our diplomatic and financial strength, to force 
a compromise settlement in 1917; or we should have been prepared 
to go into the war decisively and effectively. We did neither. 
As a result the war dragged on one and a half years after we became 
belligerents. Russia crumbled. Germany was brought to the 
edgé of the abyss with France and Britain not far away. 

Second, our responsibility is increased by the fact that the basis 
of the peace was ours. The allied states accepted the treaty terms 
at Paris, the ex-enemy states accepted the armistice terms and 
later the treaty of Versailles, because both Allies and ex-enemies 
counted on America as being an integral part, not merely of the 
peace making, but of the peace interpreting and enforcing 
machinery. 

Mr. Clemenceau has told us with great justice and force that 
France refrained from seizing the Rhine on the condition that 
America guarantee France’s security in two ways, through the 
triple-alliance and through the League of Nations. We have re- 
fused to ratify either agreement. Germany accepted the crushing 
peace terms on condition that the United States was to help inter- 
pret and ameliorate those provisions. We have done neither. 

The United States has quit. The United States deserted. 
The United States ran away. 

We created a situation, and then left those who had been 
most hurt by that situation to attempt to solve it themselves. 

Therefore, I believe it is unquestionable that America’s re- 
sponsibility for the failure of Europe to do more towards rehab- 
ilitation in the past four years is very great. 

What is there for us to do about it now? At least three 
things. 

Of one of these you have already been told much. It con- 
cerns reparations. Without going into the details of this question, 
I wish to point out that the failure to fix a reasonable indemnity 
at Paris has worked havoc with Germany, has embarrassed and 
handicapped France, has hampered Britain and has prevented, 
more than any other single factor, the economic recovery of 
Europe. 

Tomorrow the Allied Premiers meet in London in one more 
effort to effect a solution of the reparations problem and our Gov- 
ernment will not be represented. 

Our Government’s first and primary duty is to take a full 
and responsible part in the settlement of the reparations problem. 
This can be done very easily by promoting the present American 
‘‘observer’’ to be a full official member on the Reparation Com- 
mission. This body is really nothing more or less than the re- 
ceiver, the executor for Germany. An American on the Reparation 
Commission could act as the arbiter between France and Belgium 
on the one hand and Italy and Britain on the other. He could 
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thus save the French Government’s face and probably insure the 
economic future of Germany. 

Second : We come to our old friends, the Allied debts. With 
them, I wish to make only two points: First, that the inter-allied 
debts as far as they are owned here represent in substance 
American lives saved and allied lives lost. Had we been ade- 
quately prepared, when we went into the war, most of the Allied 
obligations would never have been created. Instead of French 
Italian, Belgian and British soldiers, American soldiers would 
have been eating our wheat, using our guns and dying during the 
latter part of 1917 and the early months of 1918. 

Moreover, the debts were created in an extraordinary situa- 
tion, by an extraordinary effort of production here. The goods 
were sent abroad and destroyed in war. Very little of the debts 
were used for constructive purposes in Europe. They do not 
represent increased wealth abroad, rather the reverse. Probably 
but one of the Allies, Britain, and she only through great hardship 
can repay us within the time limit under the conditions set by the 
Debt Refunding Bill, twenty-five years, plus 414% interest. 
Moreover, there is powerful reason for believing that it would be 
almost as difficult for us to receive as for them to pay. 

I do not urge that the debts be cancelled but that they be used 
as a part of a comprehensive European program of appeasement, 
rehabilitation, disarmament, and of balancing budgets. In other 
words, we should say to Europe, ‘‘In measure as you learn to live 
in peace with each other, we will make our contribution to the 
eommon cause by the reduction of interest and the extension of 
time for the repayment of the obligations you owe to us.’’ 

Instead of limiting our consideration to merely specific matters, 
ought we not consider whether there is not a problem more funda- 
mental than all of these? Ought we not consider the participation 
by our Government in a voluntary association of nations, includ- 
ing more than fifty states, an association with limited liability, an 
association empowered to set up an international court administer- 
ing justice on judicial principles, an association with a great 
assembly, potentially the voice of the conscience of the world; an 
association of nations which has, moreover, a permanent executive 
staff made up of experts from all parts of the world, who are con- 
stantly studying difficult problems, constantly preparing data for 
their chiefs, constantly easing friction between states. 

If there were such an organization in the world, would it 
not seem to be the logical part of America to be a leading member 
in that organization and make it what it might be, the most 
effective and promising agency in the history of the world, not 
merely to prevent war but to teach nations to live together, not 
merely at peace, but in effective and practical cooperation. | If 
such an institution existed, could you believe that the United 


States would stay out? a ‘ 
It does exist. It is here. The organization which I have 
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described is functioning and has been functioning for three years. 
It is the League of Nations—nothing more or less. The League 
of Nations is a voluntary association. There is nothing of a 
super state about it. The obligations of its members are limited. 
Neither the Council nor Assembly has any power to encroach on 
a member’s sovereignty against its will. The court, more limited 
in its jurisdiction than it ought to be, is none the less a real 
court and an effective beginning of a world judiciary. The 
Assembly is becoming increasingly the voice of the conscience of 
the world. The Secretariat is one of the most interesting of ex- 
periments and at the same time one of the most useful bodies in 
the whole history of international organization. 

And yet yesterday a distinguished representative of our Gov- 
ernment said, ‘‘We have expressed the hostility of the American 
people to a super-government.’’ I do not know what super-gov- 
ernment the President meant. Surely not the League of Nations 
because it is in no sense of the word a super-government. He 
continued: ‘‘or to any commitment where either a council or an 
assembly of leagued powers may chart our course’’. No assembly 
or council of the League of Nations can chart any nation’s course 
save in that portion that it expressly consents to have it charted. 
He could not, therefore, have been talking about the League of 
Nations! ‘‘We believe’’, he says, ‘‘in respecting the rights of 
nations, in the value of conference and consultation, in the effec- 
tiveness of leaders of nations looking each other in the face before 
resorting to the arbitrament of arms’’. Perhaps there he was 
speaking about the League of Nations, because all that the League 
of Nations is, essentially, is a continuously active, effective, tech- 
nical body for constant. conference. It is the Washington Con- 
ference made active and on the job 365 days out of the year. 

The statements which are made sometimes in this country 
about the League of Nations illustrate how the blighting and 
blinding effect of partisanship keeps men from seeing things as 
they are. No one party is entirely responsible. The Democrat 
must share the blame with the Republican for the misunderstand- 
ing and misinterpretation of the League of Nations in this country. 

The acts of the Administration are better than its words. 
The Administration has been moving by measured steps, it is true, 
but still directly and effectively towards cooperation with the 
League. 

For instance, the other day Miss Grace Abbott, head of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, was appointed as our govern- 
ment representative on the League of Nations Committee con- 
cerned with preventing the traffic in women and children. Dr. 
Marion Dorset, chief of the Biochemie Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been similarly designated to- act un- 
officially with the Anthrax Advisory Committee of the Fourth 
International Labor Conference, associated with the League of 
Nations. Both these appointments are above criticism. We hope 
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that soon the Administration may see fit to appoint a representative 
to the League Commission for the control of opium. Moreover, 
I am confident that Secretary Hughes looks with favor upon the 
League’s Court and is prepared for America’s entrance to the 
Court Just as soon as a way can be found for American participa- 
tion in the election of judges without being a member of the 
League. 

The Administration has done and is doing these things. 

The measure of how many more of them they do, the measure 
of the speed with which they do them depends to a large extent 
on you here; it depends on American public opinion which you, 
ae than any other single group of men and women, can and do 
mold. 

My thesis, therefore, is this: The political and economic 
situation in Europe and our own economic situation here at home 
are so interrelated and are so critical that we ought carefully to 
consider what measures of policy here will tend most efficaciously 
to re-establish normal conditions abroad. 

We in the United States have a peculiar obligation to take 
a definite stand on the vital questions involved, particularly those 
among us who believed in the war, who encouraged the sacrifice 
of millions of men and the destruction of billions of property, 
in order that ‘‘a peace of justice’’, rather than ‘‘a peace without 
victory’’ might be achieved. We, I say, who helped bring 
America into the war, now ought to face realities, to disabuse our- 
selves of the passions, either of the war or of the recent campaign 
and to make up our minds what are the immediate and practicable 
measures which will give us a real peace, a peace which will enable 
the millions of people in Europe to begin work again. For until 
they do begin to work again, all of our efforts at relief, necessary 
and admirable as they are, must be as trying to fill a vessel with a 
sieve. 

There is no cause more noble than this, none more worthy of 
our utmost striving. I plead with you to cooperate with us in our 
endeavors to do what we ean to bring a peace which will at least 
be a settlement which does not check and thwart the normal and 
economic laws of our industrial life, which instead will be a settle- 
ment which will accelerate the healing process of reconstruction 
and eventually make possible the sort of league of nations we all 
have dreamed of. 


, 


SELF DEVELOPMENT OR ALIEN DOMINA- 
TION IN CHINA 


By Luctas C. Porter 
Of the Department of Chinese, Columbia University 


It is probably a disappointment to you, and I know it is te 
me, that the plea for China and a satement of what is going on 
in China cannot be presented to you by a Chinese. But I wish 
very much to present to you the message of a Chinese and beg you 
to carry this to the American people to whom you have the priv- 
ilege and opportunity of speaking. 

Some five hundred years before Christ there was an old Chin- 
ese philosopher. The Chinese call him, Laotzu, a genial old man 
who faced many troublesome periods in his time and met all with 
a steadfast faith in the way of nature. ‘‘Nature’s way,’’ he said, 
‘‘ig development without domination.’’ 

I wish to give you that motto of his and to beg you to ask 
the American people that they be patient with the China of these 
days that she may have time for development from within; that 
there may be a China for the Chinese, a China living up to the 
things the Chinese desire, fulfilling China’s own rich heritage of 
culture, a China drawing on native natural resources for a re- 
newed and abundant life in response to China’s own needs; not a 
China trimmed to suit the rest of the world. 

That is not a new message, it is an old message, but it needs 
to be spread afresh. 

In a brief report of what is going on in these days in China, 
I am going to try to illustrate the fact that there are two kinds of 
progress, two kinds of activity going on in China today: one which 
is more nearly self-developed and one which is more clearly alien 
domination. I shall try to illustrate the activities of these two 
processes of development in the three spheres, the sphere of politi- 
eal life, the sphere of commercial and industrial life, and the sphere 
of intellectual and spiritual life. 

Perhaps you will begin by facing me with this question: 
‘“‘You ask for self-development for China. Is not that the very 
thing the American people and the rest of the world have been 
eager to give?’’ 

Our Chairman spoke of the sweet spirit of the world towards 
China. That spirit has been noticeable during the last month, 
even more than before. But the American people, as I meet them, 
say just this: ‘‘Have we not given China this opportunity for 
self-development? Was not the Washington Conference an effort. 
on the part of Japan as much as on the part of the other nations, 
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to give China a fair chance to do something for herself? Did not 
the Chinese go back with this message to their countrymen, ‘We 
have been given a unique apportunity—we may not have received 
all that we would like to have received, but many of us feel that 
we have received more than we have any right to expect, more 
than we could reasonably have expected would have been given us. 
Now, it is ‘up to us’ ’’ 

These delegates did go back with that spirit and with friend- 
liness to America and the rest of the world and a determination 
to get action in China. 

What is the record of these months? 

We may point to the enthusiasm and hopefulness that came 
immediately after the defeat of the Manchurian satrap Chang Tso 
Lin, we many point to the enthusiasm that followed the reestablish- 
ment of the most legal president in China, and we may point to 
the enthusiasm that followed the reconvening of the most consti- 
tutional and legal parliament in Peking. 

But what has happened? Li Yuan Hung, the president of 
China, an honorable and honest and a good man in many ways, ° 
has proven himeslf as ineffective as before. The most constitu- 
tional parliament in China has proven itself just as faulty, just as 
selfish, just as partisan, as all the others that have played with the 
task of controlling China as a whole since the revolution; the 
military leaders in each province have tried to control parliaments 
and affairs in China and to pull the strings for their own selfish 
gain, just as much as ever before; and, while the national parlia- 
ment has busied itself with useless discussions regarding speaker- 
ships and the disapproval and approval of appointments that 
should never have been made, cabinets have been appointed and 
have resigned, resignations have been refused, cabinet members 
have resigned, and all the curious operations of Chinese cabinets 
of the past have recurred in spite of the fact that the men in these 
cabinets have been not only of reputation but of marked ability, the 
very men who in the months that have passed during this twelve 
months were making names for themselves in China in the discus- 
sions that took place here in Washington and have been able to 
stand steadily to the support of their government; yet one by one 
they have gone back to China to face the task of governing China, 
and they have not as yet notably succeeded. 

‘‘These’’? you will say ‘‘are the results, when you ask the 
Chinese to develop themselves, when you give them their oppor- 
tunity for self-development.’’ 

“Ts it not probable that China is politically insolvent and 
would it not be the very best thing for China herself as well as 
for the rest of the world to put this insolvent state into the hands 
of some international receivership ?’’ 

What can I say in response to such a statement of the situa- 
ion ? i 
i I can only beg you to see that even within the field of poli- 
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tical activity in which the situation cited lies, there are two or 
three considerations which we need to make in order to understand 
what is going on and in order to appreciate the fact that there are 
other sorts of activities going on. 

Let us turn to the three spheres mentioned before. First, 
the political sphere. Superficially the political situation is very 
much as I have painted it, but there is an explanation. ‘‘Con- 
fusion and anarchy’’ you say. Yes, but may it not be that con- 
fusion and anarchy are essential to development? Was the Amer- 
ican development won without confusion and anarchy from the 
Declaration of Independence on? How many years, you who 
study American history carefully, how many years of slow, con- 
fused groping did our states pass through before they became more 
or less certain of themselves? What of the anarchy in America 
that led to the Civil War? And is there any one of us here who 
would dare to deny that had it not been for that period of anarchy 
and the solutions which our people, north and south, worked out 
together, there never could have been the solid and firm United 
States of these days. During that struggle, would you have ask- 
ed of any nation in either hemisphere to determine according to 
its knowledge the time when that period of anarchy and conflict 
ought to end? I beg you to feel that in China the present period 
of anarchy may be a part of the life process. 

Let me beg you also to feel, if you can, the terrific struggle in 
which these young leaders in China are engaged. Suppose some 
of our friends, our more radical friends, we will say, in Europe, 
friends filled with new ideas of a reconstructed social and financial 
structure in the world, should say, ‘‘ Why is it that you Americans, 
so many of you who are conscious of the outstanding violations of 
capitalism why should you not by next year have it all worked out 
and finished, and produce a non-predatory state of affairs in cap- 
italistie social organizations that will be orderly and advantageous 
for all concerned ?’’ 

What a struggle this suggestion would involve! But the 
struggles of these Chinese leaders, the younger far-sighted man, 
against their own old system is a more terrific one than any of us 
have here with any system. These men are faced with the task 
of overturning traditions of corruption in government which were 
not always corruption, but traditions that have become a part 
of the life of the nation through centuries. We cannot ask them, 
and in the interest of the safety of the future we should not ask 
them, to perform the task within any time limit. We should know, 
too, that these men, those who advance into positions of influence, 
coming up from their student days, step by step, and rising in 
influence, come nearer and nearer to the more subtle temptations, 
the temptations of ‘‘the system,’’ of the very system they attack ; 
Just as our own labor leaders and reformers, as they grow in in- 
fluence, are met by the more difficult task of resisting the tempta- 
tions of the conditions they attack. As they come into positions 
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of greater power they must reinforce themselves against yielding 
to the temptations of power and of making their official position 
more or less a political rather than an ideal thing. This is just 
by way of explanation of the difficulties faced by the eager young 
Chinese leaders. 

One further point: Foreign domination is not always con- 
Sciously intended, but is often actually, though unconsciously, 
present in China. We want, America wants, an orderly China 
and Japan wants an orderly China. Why? Because it would be 
more in our interest to have it so. We think in terms of a stable, 
centralized government, and we want such a government in China 
so that our economic and commercial interests there will be well 
provided for. 

From the beginning of the Republic, the various foreign 
powers have recognized authority in Peking, but not always with 
reference to the good of China, and not always definitely with 
reference to their own selfish interests, but generally with the 
idea of preserving or supporting that which would be of interest 
to the West. That explains one side of the domination that is 
being put forth in China along this political line. There is a 
desire to have a China that will suit a Western standard rather 
than one that will suit the Chinese standard. On the other side 
of the picture you see one province after another working for 
local autonomy and local development, a growing movement for 
local independence with national federalization. We see at work 
a process of education and of stupendous growth. Some ‘‘develop- 
ment without domination’’ is already going on in China today, 
even in political life. 

But the political field is only one and, to my mind, the least 
interesting field of Chinese life today, because in it one sees more 
expression of alien domination. May I just call your attention 
to the bitter history of foreign relations in China? From the very 
first the Western nations have been aggressive. They have tried 
to insist on a China aroused and awakened, to be useful to their 
trade. And anything that Japan has done in these last years is 
simply a carrying on of that which she learned from the West. 

Second. In the industrial fields and commercial fields are 
there signs of development? Yes; there are many signs of develop- 
ment. 

In the industrial and commercial fields are there signs of 
domination? Again, yes. And it is because this field is still 
within the range of those interests that the Western nations like 
to specialize in, namely the commercial and industrial relations. 
But the Chinese themselves are taking hold of their resources. If 
I had the time I could give you a list of the various sorts of com- 
panies for the development of flour mills, for the development 
of cotton mills, for the development of mines, for the development 
of communication, and so forth, that. are in the hands of Chinese 
and have been growing up, not organized with hundreds of thou- 
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sands of dollars, but with millions. A business development, apart 
from the foreign development, is going on, and so I claim in this 
field there is a process of development from within according to 
the Chinese plans and in their own interests, a process which is 
not given attention in average Western journals. It may be re- 
ferred to in the trade journals, the Department of Commerce could 
give you accurate figures regarding it. Turn to the right sourees 
and there are a vast number of figures available to prove this 
development in China. But ordinarily one does not see or hear 
much of all this. One rarely sees the point made that in these 
months and years of confusion and political anarchy, China has 
been striding ahead in commercial and industrial lines. Here, 
indeed, is development without domination. China is deeply in- 
terested in controlling the exploitation of her own resources. 

Third. The intellectual and spiritual field. The most inter- 
esting development in China today is the effort of the Chinese to 
recover for China her own culture, to revivify her social life, restore 
- her old ethical emphasis and find natural institutional expressions 
of it. There is coming on in China now a renaissance movement, 
one which may control scientifically the culture and commercial 
life of China. There are men who are trying to apply the science 
and methods of study gained from the West to their own problems, 
men who are questioning the basis of the traditional culture of 
their country and who are earnestly seeking to find roots in the 
old culture on which to graft shoots from which new blossom and 
fruitage may be expected. 

May we not expect, then, that if we of America with our 
strong sympathy for China can develop an attitude of patience for 
China, can set an example to the rest of the world in allowing 
China an opportunity to solve for herself her internal problems, 
there will be a development of the natural resources of China and 
of her intellectual problems which will yield a new vitality, 
through which the young men and young women of China will 
make contributions, precious contributions, to the world, and to 
the world culture of the future. 

For the sake of the future, let us determine that the Chinese 
shall have an opportunity to develop, naturally and spontaneously, 
a characteristic, indigenous culture. 

What is wanted is a China of the Chinese, developed by the 
Chinese, for the Chinese: Yes, for the Chinese but not solely 
for the Chinese; a China revivified and developed for the sake of 
the world. The message of that China with her peace loving 
people,—her people cheerful and industrious and moral—the mes- 
sage of this China to our civilization—and will you here determine 
to repeat it to others,—is simply summed up in the words of old 
Laotzu, ‘‘Development without Domination.’’ ‘ 

And let me add this word of his, ‘‘Follow Nature’s way, for 
the way of Nature is not to strive, and yet it knows how to over- 
come.’ 
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By Roy Horrman 
Commander of the 98rd Division, U. 8. A., in the World War 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Upon arrival in the 
Capitol today I came to Memorial Hall at the invitation of your 
Chairman to attend the afternoon meeting of this Association. I 
noticed that some of the speakers opened with the statement that 
hesitation was felt in addressing so distinguished an audience. If 
those who make this their business have a lack of confidence I 
assure you that timidity has cause to be magnified and manifolded 
many times in the breast of one whose natural habitat is the oil- 
fields of the middle west and who comes with fear and trembling 
into such a society for the first time. And I assure you that it 
is with the greatest trepidation that I enter this distinguished 
company of scholars, writers, scientists, speakers, statesmen and 
those who have been intrepid in every line of research and intel- 
lectual endeavor, and are skilled in expression. Indeed, I took 
one look, and if there had been any avenue of honorable escape 
I would have taken it. But there appears none, and having to 
go through it, I am sustained in the effort only by a profound 
belief that the organization which I have the honor to represent 
here has something to contribute in setting this wobbly world 
steadily upon its feet—something to put into it to help make it 
safe and sane and sound again, and bright and wholesome and 
happy. 

P F. I. D. A. C. is the subject assigned. It sounds like the 
name of a patent medicine; or something invented to challenge 
the curiosity of the Volstead law enforcers. It is neither—nor 
anything like that. It is the United Veterans Association of the 
World War. The word is coined by taking the first letter of each 
‘of the five French words which describe the association, and if 
you will make allowance in pronunciation for the 57 varieties of 
soldier-French which I speak—fluently—I will say them for you: 
‘Federation Interalliee Des Ancien Combattants. 

Such an association was a dream of Commander Galbraith 
of the American Legion, and he was primarily instrumental in 
proposing it to foreign soldiers who were allied with us in the 
Great War, but the tragedy which marked his untimely end inter- 
rupted his work. There are many foreign associations similar to 
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our Legion; the idea of one big association has taken root in these 
and grown, until with few exceptions in the countries I shall name, 
they are fused for the purpose of amalgamation with each other 
and our own into one fellowship of those who learned the sacred 
word ‘‘comrade’’ by the welding process of brotherhood under 
arms in the hot blast of war. 

This idea was encouraged by Commander Galbraith’s suc- 
cessor, Mr. Emery and in turn by Commander MacNider and 
National Adjutant Bolles, always enthusiastic champions. Our 
present Commander, Mr. Owsley, is carrying on the work with 
every encouragement he can give. Hight nations now belong— 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, Belgium, 
America and Serbia (which latter combines Serbia, Crotia and 
Slovenia), representing approximately eight million foreign sol- 
diers of the allied arms besides the American Legion of about a 
million more; including auxiliaries, the federation probably has 
a membership of fifteen million persons. 

Headquarters are in Paris, and the President of the Asso- 
ciation is Charles Bertrand, leader of the soldier bloc in the French. 
Chamber of Deputies. Among its components is the Fascisti, 
which during the recent sitting of our sessions in this country, took 
over the Italian government, thereby preventing anarchy, and a 
situation which all agree would have been as serious as that in 
Russia. 

Upon occasion of the official visit of the American Legion to 
France last year, an invitation was extended to the Fidae to hold 
its next session in this country, at or about the time of our national 
convention at New Orleans. This invitation was accepted. Last 
September your speaker was summoned to New York to meet with 
a committee to make plans to receive and confer with our dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors. This committee consisted of H. Nelson 
Jackson, Vermont, Chairman; L. R. Gignilliat, Superintendent 
Culver Military Academy; R. E. Condon of New York and Paris; 
Congressman A. Platt Andrews, of Massachusetts, and myself. We 
were advised that the foreign delegates would arrive prior to our 
national convention, would hold sessions in New Orleans, and that 
we were charged with the duty of entertaining, escorting and sit- 
ing in conference with them, as representatives of the American 

egion. 

Incidentally we were also advised the Legion had no funds 
for the purpose and we would have to raise same. And, I may 
add we were able to discharge the obligation largely through the 
generosity of the City of New Orleans, and the kindness of the 
soldier representatives of the Pennsylvania Railroad, General 
Atterbury and Captain McCullough. The party was equipped 
with a special train, almost as fine in its appointments and as com- 
fortable as that supplied Marshall Foch and his party last year. 

From arrival until departure twenty days later there was no 
untoward or disconcerting incident, except that the immigration 
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authorities in the exercise of that bountiful wisdom which they 
seem to have cornered were not inclined to permit Mr. Cohen of 
the English delegation to enter, upon the ground that he might 
be a public charge. Mr. Cohen had lost both legs in the war and 
came in an invalid’s chair, but amply attended with servants. 
The absurdity of the incident is revealed in the fact that Mr. 
Cohen is a member of the British parliament and one of the 
wealthy men of England. 

After paying respects to the President and placing a wreath 
upon the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, the delegation proceeded 
to New Orleans where several days before the convening of the 
American Legion Convention the delegates went into conference, 
or opened their Congress as the delegates termed it. 

The personnel of the foreign delegates was impressive. All 
had had actual front line fighting service, nearly all had been 
wounded, some many times. Captain Appleby of the English 
delegation had been totally blinded in the second battle of Ypres. 
He was accompanied by his daughter, a beautiful type of English 
girlhood. His physical disability did not interfere with his 
attendance or the workings of his mind, for he was present at every 
session both of the conference and the special committee, and there 
were times when he flashed such inspiration on the table that it 
seemed as though his sightless eyes saw God. M. Tetch of the 
French delegation, publisher of an influential newspaper in Paris, 
and president of the wounded soldiers association, had an empty 
sleeve. Janne of the Belgian delegation had a wooden leg. Glod 
of Roumania, seamed and seared with scars, was credited with one 
of the most heroic acts of the war. Gioja of Italy had been 
grievously wounded. Some had been gassed and spoke in whispers. 
And so I might go through the list of those who could speak from 
bitter experience of the horrors and sufferings of war. Their red 
badges of courage had been awarded by the highest decorations. 
None had been of high rank. The delegation contained men of all 
walks in life, men of affluence and men of such scanty means that 
they must have been hard put to it to make the long journey. 
With the exception of Bertrand and perhaps one or two others this 
was their first trip to America. 

There were men who work with their hands, artisans and 
laborers, as well as members of their various parliaments and 
legislative bodies, newspaper men and professors in colleges. They 
brought portfolios of statistics and compiled data relevant to the 
subjects they desired to discuss, and showed much learning and 
research. 

And we discussed a great many questions. Our own com- 
mittee compared with them was at. a disadvantage for we had come 
into the conference without knowing exactly what it was all about, 
empty-handed and largely empty-minded. We discussed many 
things of vital importance to individual foreign countries, but of 
little concern, except in a friendly way, to others. Some very 
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delicate subjects were rather roughly handled. They wanted to 
be plain, it was ‘shirt-sleeve’ talk. One speaker was enthusiastic- 
ally applauded when he said he liked the American expression of 
‘“Putting all the cards on the table.’’ 

Unfortunately over the protest of American representatives, 
the proceedings were held behind closed doors and all newspaper 
men and the public excluded. The newspaper men were probably 
offended and retaliated by not playing up the work of the con- 
ference. But it will take a long time for the foreign mind to 
grasp the American idea of publicity. Of course some things were 
talked about that it would probably not be wise to publish, but 
the honor of American newspaper men could have been depended 
upon to protect those. 

We agreed finally that we would report nothing but that 
upon which we were all agreed. We therefore upon the last day 
of the American Legion Convention reported to it the following as 
the principles upon which we were in complete accord, and these 
principles or objectives were adopted by the Legion, without a 
dissenting voice: 

‘With an earnest desire to promote peace, tranquility and 
good will among nations; secure the institutions. of organized 
society ; preserve the sacred principles of liberty and democracy 
and transmit their blessings to posterity ; and establish safeguards 
to prevent the recurrence of war, we, the undersigned, representing 
the ex-service men of the signatory countries, agree to submit and 
endeavor to secure the adoption of our societies represented and 
through them urge upon our respective governments the following 
declaration of principles: 

1. That all international agreements among governments 
affecting the entire people shall be open and above-board, with full 
publicity. 

2. That treaties make the law between the Nations. They 
must be executed in good faith. 

3. To opose territorial aggrandizement. 

4. To vigorously suppress within our own boundaries all 
persons and propaganda seeking to overthrow by force govern- 
ment existing by will of the people. 

5. That, the financial policies of the Allied Governments 
must have as their aim the stability of exchange and the resumption 
of international commerce, and we recommend the suspension of 
trade relations with countries maintaining armies organized for 
aggressive purposes. 

6. In view of the distorted political reports tending to un- 
balance the public mind, we recommend that there shall be estab- 
lished by the F. I. D. A. C., a news disseminating bureau with 
representatives in every member country; that this agenty shall 
receive the official sanction of the governments of the respective 
countries; that it shall collect and issue news designed to offset 
destructive and inflammatory propaganda, particularly the prop- 
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aganda put out by the proponents of Bolshevism with the intent 
to change other forms of governments, this without in any way 
eensoring or restricting the freedom of the press. 

7. That an international court be established to outlaw war. 

8. To proceed as rapidly as conditions permit and when the 
decrees of such court become operative (except for machinery 
necessary to maintain them and the minimum police forces) to 
entirely disarm and disband our land, sea and air forces and 
destroy the implements of warfare.’’ 

Signed by delegates representing the eight Allied Nations as 
follows: Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, United States of America, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Roumania and Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia. 

Our work was somewhat hampered by the gracious hospitable 
treatment of the southland. If the world will not be misunderstood 
I would say that it took a good deal of resistance to prevent being 
“‘overcome’’ by it. 

Our work being endorsed by the American Legion we pro- 
ceeded upon the return journey, accepting on the way as many 
of the invitations to visit important cities as possible. The places 
they wished to go were industrial centers, the textile fabric and 
steel manufacturing industries, and especially the meat packing 
plants, or ‘‘abattoir’’, at Chicago. They were students, not desir- 
ing public attention, but hungry to learn our way of doing things, 
and of our institutions, manners, customs and laws. They mani- 
fested great interest in our splendid military school at Culver, 
whither we went as the guests of General Gignilliat. 

The principles to which we had agreed were engrossed in 
French and English, and signed in octuplicate in New York, just 
before the return voyage on the George Washington. It was rather 
dramatic,—the affixing of signatures of soldiers representing 
soldier organizations of eight of the Allied Nations to a sweeping 
declaration for world peace, with a background of the massed battle 
flags of the countries under whose standards they had fought. 

One of the outstanding features of the meeting was the near- 
ness with which our minds ran together, when once we understood 
each other. And while we were many nations of many tongues, 
as it was said by one of our guests at parting, ‘‘ We all speak one 
language now.’’ Our governmental ideals were practically the 
same. 

It may be asked why the soldier has been so slow to take an 
interest in world affairs. One reason is he has never been asked to 
participate. As was said by President Bertrand in his Memphis 
address, ‘‘I have attended the treaty-making at Versailles and the 
various other conferences all the way to and including the Wash- 
ington conference, and at neither of these nor any of them were 
there any representatives of those who did the actual fighting and 
endured the real hardships of the war. There were experts in 
statecraft, in finance, in every conceivable scientific subject, but no 
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experts in suffering.”’ And, I may add, that one of the subjects 
that each delegation agreed to present to its respective government 
was to ask representation hereafter on each of the peace parleys. 
It is significant of the truth of Bertrand’s statement that at neither 
the Lausanne conference nor the London meeting which is called 
for tomorrow has any trench soldier been asked. 

Again, the soldier has been busy since his return. He has 
been swept away from his moorings by the war. If in business, 
he was trying to collect the scattered ends; if a clerk or laboring 
man, he was trying to steady down and get back on the job. If 
wounded, he was being rehabilitated. His organization was busy 
bringing relief to the war victims. His first thought, as it has 
been with the American Legion, was to provide care for the 
wounded, disabled and diseased. The laws were, as in our own 
country, archaic and entirely insufficient to cope with such an 
emergency, and had to be rewritten; it took some time to bring 
our law makers to a realizing sense of the situation. Our own 
country, tender in its mercies and regardful of the soldier, when 
it has time to think of him, was shocked when our soldier’s organi- 
zation first brought to its attention the condition of our sick and 
disabled. 

But he now has some time to devote to world problems. He 
realizes that we have no peace that is a healing peace. The Ver- 
sailles treaty has been a war-breeder instead of a fight-stopper. 
The prolonged sequence of debates at the various parleys have been 
merely volleys of words—blanks fired in the air. It is time for 
the soldier to give adequate expression to his views. And having 
in part discharged his obligation to his living comrades, he would 
violate his bond to the dead, if he did not take an active part in 
endeavoring to establish an enduring and a just peace. He feels 
that if he did not do this (and he is going to fight for consider- 
ation—and if he doesn’t get it he is going to do as the Fascisti 
did, rather than see his fatherland go upon the rocks) that if 
he doesn’t take part. and give expression to his views that every 
wound of the thirty million disabled that are dragging their trail 
of woe throughout the world would cry out in protest. 

The earnestness with which these delegates approached their 
task may be well described in the language of one, Voislavy Nieck- 
ovitch, editor of the leading newspaper in Belgrade. I ean only 
quote the substance of his remarks. ‘‘In order to show you how 
tremendously in earnest we are, I may say that I am not an old 
man (he was about thirty, I should guess) but I have fought 
through four wars; my father, who was killed in the last war, was 
fighting his seventh. Two of my brothers have been killed in 
warfare, and the sole remaining brother is a helpless cripple for 
life. I am not married; why should I marry to bring boys into 
the world perhaps as food for machine guns—or girls for a worse 
fate. I have an object in accumulating nothing under present 
conditions, for taxation will eat it up or the next invasion—and 
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Bolshevik divisions are now within striking distance of our fron- 
tiers—will sweep it away. For me and for my people there is no 
hope as things are. And what I say of my own is true of at least 
all the small allied nations.”’ 

Let me say there was no taint of radicalism in any of the 
proceedings. The strongest possible faith in law and order was 
all the time manifest. Governor Len Small would have ‘‘hard 
luck’’ just now in getting a vote of confidence out of that bunch. 

Neither was there any support for the so-called League of 
Nations—in fact, I do not recall that I heard the expression used— 
nor was any cooperation asked other than the cultivation of mutual 
friendship and good will and understanding and the lending of 
our moral support to uphold our common views. Farther than 
that, no one asked or hinted we should go. They were willing to 
shoulder their own burdens and assume their obligations. We 
were gently chided upon occasion for having planted a new spirit | 
in Europe and departed without endeavoring to make it grow. 
That we had left the child of democracy with them without mak- 
ing arrangements about bringing it up. Sort of a door-step prop- 
osition. And that if we left Europe to hope for a better order 
under our system, we should supply every moral help that we 
can give. 

There was an eager, almost a pathetic interest in our form of 
government. No one expressed a desire to tear down his own 
government or any other erected by the people, but only to make 
it stronger and more beautiful. There was a desire to build gov- 
ernment upon the will of the people, with ever wider liberty and 
ever better law and that, beautiful as our own government seemed, 
nothing could be so beautiful as that conception of government. 
I ean illustrate what I wish to say by something I read once of the 
great painter Raphael. While engaged in painting a Madonna, a 
fellow artist came upon him and said, ‘‘ What, Raphael, are you 
painting another Madonna; why, the world is full of Madonnas.’’ 
‘‘Yes,’’ said the great artist, ‘‘and so it is; but if every artist in 
the world were to paint Madonnas and nothing else but Madonnas, 
they could not exhaust her matchless beauty.’”’ And so they 
seemed to feel about government; awakening our slumbering 
idealism and recalling our better selves, try as we may, a govern- 
ment may never be as clean and fine and sweet as we would have 
it be. 

One thing I think they were impressed with was that our 
system had the machinery provided for amendment. While they 
expressed some doubt about the working order of one of the 
amendments, I think there were times when they were convinced 
that even the Volstead Act was effective. And let me say here, 
where one is supposed to say what he thinks, that if those folks 
who live in the East will stop to think there are some people in 
this country who live outside the municipal boundaries of the City 
of New York, and will listen to the voice of the West and South, 
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they will understand that while the’ limbs of old John Barleycorn 
may be twitching yet, the heart and soul of the devil are dead and 
his bones buried so deep they will never rise and no matter what 
these mutterings to Congress portend for him, there will be no 
resurrection morn. 

Disarmament was not mentioned, except that any attempt to do 
so in the present attitude of the world is folly. I was mueh inter- 
ested in the statement of the learned gentleman who told of the 
great work that had been done by Japan in withdrawing her troops 
from Shantung and elsewhere and junking her navy. We have 
also heard statements that other countries are doing the same 
thing. If they are doing so, it is voluntary; no obligation rests 
upon them under the Washington agreement, for it has never 
been signed by all the participating powers. And I am not in- 
clined to challenge the judgment of any of these nations or their 
statesmen; but I do believe in all fairness to them, that if they 
are putting away their arms, as the world stands now, they are put- 
ting them where they can get them again. 

This conference has taught me one thing—that is, that lectur- 
ers disagree the same as lawyers. While I have been highly en- 
tertained by much that I have heard I cannot subscribe to it all, 
and cannot let go unchallenged the statement of the gentleman 
who preceded me, which was, I believe, in effect, that the debts 
of foreign governments contracted to us represent the saving of 
‘American lives. I do not think any such offset can be made. But 
I do believe, and I think that is the soldier’s viewpoint, that if 
we had spent a small portion of that vast sum in being prepared, 
we would have never gotten into the war at all. 

Our organization not only believes, if I am able to interpret 
it correctly, that disarmament is not only impossible under present 
conditions, but the load must be increased. We have got to con- 
tinue to arm, and build more ships and make more guns and train 
more soldiers. 

Take the case of France. Apply it to ourselves. Suppose 
we had upon our borders, either the south or north, a hereditary 
enemy as much more powerful than ourselves as Germany has 
been and still holding that potential strength; with a dangerous 
ally like Russia holding a grudge, and ready too, and caught in 
the act of conspiring with that enemy for our undoing. And sup- 
pose that enemy had twice within a generation overrun our bor- 
ders, struck deep into our very heart, wrenched whole states and 
millions of our citizens from our dominions and exacted a humil- 
iating peace at the point of the bayonet. And suppose that we 
had no friend in the family of nations willing to stand by and 
guarantee protection. Would any red-blooded American be willing 
to lay down his arms, or reduce the land or naval forces while 
the very life of his country was in peril? I think not. And a 
lot has been said about Clemenceau’s visit. I hold no brief for 
him or France. But I am told on good authority that in the dark 
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days of the spring of 1918, when the English Fifth Army had gone 
to pieces, when Field Marshal Haig sent his famous message that 
he was fighting with his back to the wall, when the way seemed 
open from Amiens to Paris, when every avenue leading from Paris 
south was chocked with flying refugees, that the socialist mem- 
bers of the House tried to force Clemenceau to a peace at any 
price, and that he literally drove them from the Chamber with the 
sentence flaying them and cracking about their ears, ‘‘I Make 
War.’’. The world owes that grand old man a good deal. I do 
not attempt to define his mission. Let others guess at it. I only 
see in him the personification of the force and spirit that saved 
the world, a man who has outlived ambition’s call, and I take him 
at his word when he says so simply that he only came as an old 
man to look for the last time upon the soul of America which 
he loves. 

The question of debts was discussed, and no one advocated 
repudiation. But no one thought they could be paid until com- 
merce could be re-established and the world get to work, and the 
weight of arms be lifted. 

That while war is an ugly business it will get no better. That 
the Washington arms conference will not be able to abrogate its 
horrors any more than the Hague agreement did in the world war. 
That if war comes it will come with all the devilish ingenuity of 
science to torture and kill. For after all, war is killing the most 
the quickest. It is nice and soothing for a lot of gentlemen to sit 
around a table and place a ban upon its atrocities. But if it comes 
again, at least embroiling all the nations, it will use all the advance 
of science, sound and heat and light waves, perhaps, gas and 
undersea craft and all the instrumentalities of the devil—and 
women and children will be almost as much in peril as the com- 
batants. We have been in the shadow of a war, and it has not yet 
entirely cleared, in the last few weeks—and if it should ever break 
—if the Mongolian race should ever attempt to plant the crescent 
above the Cross, there will be a war so much more terrible than 
the last that that compared with it would be a Sunday-school picnic. 

The Conference took steps, too, to draft all national resources 
if another war comes. It must never again be said that a war has 
given opportunity to a vast number of men to fatten with excessive 
profits. We never again want to be confronted with the humil- 
iating spectacle of our country having to sue to recover that which 
was taken from it while it was engaged in a struggle for the exist- 
ence of its ideals. We never want to have to go to court to get 
back from the jackals that which was taken from Uncle Sam’s 
pockets while his eyes were fixed upon the stars. 

Capital must be drafted the same as men. And the men who 
are taken must go upon an equal basis. Never again of two men 
who are equally qualified will one be sent to the front to be shot at 
or gassed at a dollar a day, while the other fellow, equally liable, 
is exempted for home labor in munitions, shipbuilding or other 
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services and paid exorbitant wages: There are those who oppose 
the American Legion’s and other organizations’ demand for ad- 
justed compensation. One of the main arguments for it, and un- 
answerable, is that the government discriminated in the manner 
indicated against the soldier, and no matter what it costs, it must 
do what it can to set him right, and make him think it is trying 
to do so. For no government can survive, no government ought 
to survive, that. doesn’t give its soldiers a square deal. 

And then these fellows who have gouged the government try 
to make it appear they were saving the government by so doing. 
I know of but one instance in all literature equal to their audacity. 
That is the defense of Warren Hastings before the English House 
of Lords. ‘‘My Lords, when I think of the marvelous riches of 
that country and the comparatively small part which I took away, 
I am astonished at my own moderation.’’ If war must come again 
and if the soldier’s idea is carried out, it will be fought by all the 
resources of the country,—men, money, and material, drafted and 
upon an equal basis; and we will have no ‘‘cost plus’’ patriots. 

This point of our agreement wherein we seek to outlaw war, 
is intended to go much further than a similar provision in the 
League. The League provision, as we understood it, was a court 
wherein nations could submit their causes if they chose to do so.: 
That is, they couldn’t be summoned and brought in. In our judg- 
ment no court where you cannot go and bring the challenged one 
for answer, is any court at all. A consent court will avail nothing. 
We do not attempt to say how this court can be established. We 
believe it can be done. Some of the best legal minds in the world 
have pronounced it entirely feasible. We know it will take some 
time to work it out. But it is the only way we believe the disease 
of war can be eradicated. You have got to strike at the root. It 
won’t do any good to treat the surface—a ship or two scrapped 
or an army of two disbanded won’t help. After all the armies 
are disbanded and all the ships sunk, a strong nation will still be 
just as much a menace to a weak one, as though it was armed 
cap-a-pie, unless there be some tribunal where they must go to 
settle their difficulties. It’s no use talking, war is not the right 
way to settle anything. It often does not settle things right. One 
cannot read history and come to any other conclusion. It’s no 
more the right way to arbitrate disputes than dueling was; and 
that has been made a felony, and even a challenge to a duel is a 
felony in my state, and I believe in every state in the American 
union, and in Great Britain as well. If force is not the right way 
to settle personal quarrels, is it any more right to settle a lot of 
them wholly innocent and disinterested—by cutting each other’s 
throats?) Somewhere in the old McGuffey reader, a long time 
ago, I read some lines of the little boy on his grandfather’s knee, 
who had found a skull on the field of the Battle of Blenheim; and 
he was asking the old man about it, and if it wasn’t wrong to 
kill a man; and about all the old man could say, was, ‘‘It was a 
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famous victory.’’ And finally the lad replied that then when he 
was a man if he killed a man, he’d kill a hundred more and be 
great; and that’s all there is to the argument. 

There are those who have taken the position that war is a 
necessary evil. That it comes like a storm to the atmosphere, 
“ei away the poison and the miasma. That it is an act of 

od. 

Recently—with all due respect to my friend here from China 
—I read that in one of the Provinces of China a contagious disease 
laid a heavy hand upon the population, and took its toll by the 
tens of thousands. Our American missionaries endeavored to com- 
bat the dread disease, but were prevented by the officials, who 
stated that it was God’s mercy manifesting itself in thus taking 
off the surplus population, so that the survivors would not have 
so much competition, and more of the comforts of life to distribute, 
and so the pestilence was permitted to wear itself out. 

I am told, also, that a short time ago a distinguished Member 
of Congress—and the upper House at that—and he is my friend, 
and I am his admiring friend—he is a fighter—he has to be a 
fighter to lick ’em and come from Missouri—(now I don’t want to 
call his name) but I am credibly told that this man in one of his 
characteristically able and brilliant addresses at an after dinner 
talk in this city, announced that war was an institution that could 
never be done away with. That if war could be wiped out, nations 
would rot and fall apart. That war was the method by which 
patriotism and initiative and courage and unselfishness and 
patience and valor and all the manly virtues were nourished and 
without which they would die of inanition. And that if war were 
abolished or permitted to depart for a few generations, it would 
be the greatest curse the world could suffer, and civilization would 
perish from the éarth and we would be sloshing around in the limbo 
of barbarism. 

The Fidac does not believe that either war or disease is God’s 
way. It believes that the one can be exterminated as science has 
eradicated or is successfully combatting the other—by the enlight- 
ened intelligence of mankind. That patriotism, national and in- 
dividual honor, initiative, unselfish devotion to a cause and all the 
fine qualities of the race will not die, even though they be not 
given an opportunity for display upon the field of battle. That 
in all lines of human endeavor in every day’s work, there are 
opportunities for the moral and spiritual fibre of the race to thrive 
and grow strong. That they will and are so doing, and that in 
these daily and hourly times that try the souls of men and women, 
the white pure light of all the virtues is shining, world-wide and 
sky-high, even though the mounting flame is unaccompanied by 
the groans of stricken men and nations in agony. 

There is another side, too, to the picture. For the Fidac 
has seen in the last war its debasing and degrading side. The 
thing which I will call the Beast of the Trenches. They saw youth 
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and hope and beauty enter the ground when the lines froze from 
Switzerland to the sea. And they saw it emerge in the last days 
of open warfare, its youth and beauty gone, its eye dulled, its 
moral and spiritual fibre chilled, its whole aspect dazed and be- 
wildered like Edwin Markham’s Man With the Hoe, dead as the 
elod which it had inhabited so long; and the clock of civilization 
in that sodden breast set back a hundred years. 

It won’t do. We don’t want war. It’s no right way to set- 
tle anything. We stultify the conscience and intelligence of the 
world if we say a way cannot be found to avoid it. Give the sol- 
dier a chance. Admit him to the councils. Give him a seat at 
the parleys. He at least will be in deadly earnest in an endeavor 
to find an enduring peace. He is the expert at suffering. He 
loves the land he fought for. He still has ideals. He has not for- 
gotten. He stands for law and order. The victory has been too 
dearly bought to be thrown away. We have had all kinds and 
varieties of statesmen attempting to patch up things and yet they 
are in a worse mess today than when the armistice was signed. 
From Versailles to Lausanne it has been a piece of parlor magic, 
a matching of politicians’ wits, a game in which each country 
(our own of course excepted) has sparred for selfish advantage, 
animated apparently by the one purpose to grab as much as it 
could get away with. 

Give the men who made the war a chance to make the peace, 
and along the lines which we have indicated,—this is the message 
which the Fidae brings; these are the problems which it will take 
up at the next meeting in Brussels; these are the matters which 
in the meantime we will through our organizations endeavor to 
impress upon our own governments. 

The soldier is not trying to pass the torch on; neither is he 
going to let it fall. He desires to hold it high that all the strug- 
gling peoples of the earth may see and find the way to security and 
happiness and peace. He wants the house of civilization built 
upon law and order, so that when storms eome and the rains fall 
and the floods descend, the house will stand, for it will be built 
upon the rock—the rock of peace on earth, good will to men. 


THE APPROACHING RENAISSANCE OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


By GLENN FRANK 
Editor of The Century Magazine 


I want to dicuss with you the idea that to-day dominates my 
whole thought about the future of Western civilization, and even 
thrusts itself persistently into the foreground of every personal 
plan I try to make for the next twenty-five years of my life—the 
idea of a vast spiritual renaissance of the Western world, a renais- 
sance the roots of which are even now set deep in contemporary 
thought and aspiration, a renaissance which may, I believe, by 
the grace of creative and courageous leadership be brought to 
fruition within the lifetime of the men and women who are now, 
say, thirty-five years of age. 

Let me trace the genealogy of this idea as it has arisen in 
my own mind. During the last four or five years I had been in- 
creasingly impressed by the extent and cock-sureness of the litera- 
ture of despair that was being written. In a more or less casual 
attempt to clarify my own thinking, I subjected this literature 
of despair to analysis. I think it is accurate to say that the 
prophecy of a New Dark Ages for Western civilization springs 
from some one or all of five distinct fears, which we may con- 
veniently call the five fears of Western civilization. 

First, the Biological Fear. This is the fear that the best 
blood of the world is turning to water, that mankind is bio- 
logically plunging downward, that we are breeding from our less 
and least fit stock. This is the fear that has given instant and 
wide popularity to such books as Lothrop Stoddard’s ‘‘The Rising 
Tide of Color’’ and his ‘‘The Revolt Against Civilization.’’ 

Second, the Psychological Fear. This is the fear that the 
crowd-man and crowd-processes of thinking will push to the wall 
that insurgent individual whom we hitherto regarded as one of 
the mainstays of progress. This is the fear that has fallen like 
a shadow across the writings of Lebon, Trotter, and others, and 
of late inspired Everett Dean Martin to write his ‘‘The Behavior 
of Crowds.’’ 

Third, the Economic Fear. This is the fear that our indus- 
trial civilization has overreached itself and is due for a collapse. 

Fourth, the Administrative Fear. This is the fear, effect- 
ively stated by the late Lord Bryce, L. P. Jacks, and others, 
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that the bigness and complexity of the modern world have out- 
stripped the administrative capacity of mankind. : xe, 

Fifth, the Moral Fear. This is the fear that has given rise 
to the whole literature about the younger generation. Whether 
discussing the rolled stocking of the flapper or the heretic theology 
of the rationalist there is evident throughout this literature the 
fear that this ‘‘wild generation’’ has renounced allegiance to all 
wholesome standards of conduct and is on the loose. 

Whether it is Dean Inge, H. G. Wells, Edward Grant Conklin, 
Lothrop Stoddard, Ralph Adams Cram, Madison Grant, or a still 
wider list of men more scholarly or more sensational whom we 
are reading, we find some one or all of these fears leering over the 
shoulder of the writer, turning him into the prophet of doom that 
he is. 

I do not suggest that we disregard this literature of despair. 
We must not delude ourselves into thinking that we can shut our 
eyes to the ugliest facts of our time and stay the process of political, 
social, industrial, and racial disintegration by blandly chanting, 
‘““Day by day in every way we are geting better and better.’’ 
These five fears of Western civilization are well grounded. Our 
duty is not to ignore these fears, but to conquer them, and to 
conquer them not by emotional incantation, but by removing their 
causes. We cannot merely stand still, look up, think beautiful 
thoughts, and wish ourselves into a renaissance. 

I want to say, however, that there also is a literature of hope 
that is even more significant than this literature of despair. Of 
course the literature of despair has had all the advertising to date. 
A prophecy of doom is always more sensational than a prophecy 
of hope. It matters not how dignified a scholar may be. When 
he predicts the doom of Western civilization, he shares audience 
with the cheapest sensation monger. Pessimism, like polities, 
makes strange bed fellows. 

But the real reason why we hear more about the literature of 
despair is that the literature of despair can be found in a series of 
books devoted entirely to definite pessimistic conclusions, whereas 
the only real literature of hope that we have is not the smiling 
and sickly-sweet pronouncements of our male ‘‘Pollyannas,’’ but 
is made up of the creative ideas, the new idealism, and the new 
spiritual values that have been thrown up as unconscious by-pro- 
ducts of the thought and investigation of our modern biologists, 
psychologists, economists, educationalists, statesmen and indus- 
trial leaders. 

You can select the books of Dean Inge, H. G. Wells, Lothrop 
Stoddard, Ralph Adams Cram, our own Boston medievalist, and 
others, and say, ‘‘ Here is a five foot shelf of literature of despair.’’ 
You can’t do that with the literature of hope. It is’made up 
of an idea here and an idea there, hopelessly incoordinated, and 
rarely if ever tied up to a definite prophecy of either the rise or 
fall of our civilization. It is sometimes necessary to read a dozen 
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volumes written by some biologist, some psychologist or some 
economist in order to find one paragraph that really belongs in our 
literature of hope, that represents that man’s contribution to our 
literature of hope. 

Our literature of hope is a literature of raw materials for a 
renaissance, not a literature of conclusions about the possibilities 
of a renaissance. It is the business of the engineers of this coming 
renaissance to find out what these creative ideas are and translate 
them into the language of a man of the streets. I do not presume 
to be able to say what these ideas that will give us a renaissance 
are, but of one thing we are certain. The ideas that are to inspire 
a great renewal of Western civilization must be and will be very 
simple ideas. Involved ideas never move great masses of people. 

Every man is entitled to his guess, however, and I venture 
to suggest, without extensive discussion, eight ideas that seem to 
me must be rescued from the jargon of technical scholarship, 
taken out from under the exclusive patronage of cloistered intel- 
lectuals, and put to honest work in the direction of our public 
affairs if we are to close the door to a new Dark Ages and open the 
door to a new renaissance. 

First, the idea of a Cultural Nationalism. I do not see how 
Western civilization can survive if it persists in its allegiance to 
political nationalism, which has turned all Europe into a_bear- 
garden and maintained over the centuries a constant censure of 
periodic wars. Nationalism as we have known it must go. 

Patriotism as we have known it must go, or Western civiliza- 
tion will go. And yet there is something about devotion to the 
fatherland which is rooted deep in human nature. The engineers 
of the coming renaissance must not fly in the face of human nature. 
The trouble with Utopians has been that they have set up logically 
perfect worlds in which no human being could be hired to live. 

There is something basic in nationalism which must be pre- 
served. We must substitute for political nationalism a cultural 
nationalism that will convert world politics into a competition in 
excellence instead of a competition in armies. 

Second, the idea of an Economic Internationalism. I think 
we have approached internationalism from the wrong angle— 
the political angle. We began talking about a national political 
machine which gave the grey bearded and gray brained senators 
a chance to dramatize their own lack of vision and to misinterpret 
the vision of the others. All signs indicate that the world is not 
ready for an internationalism in the form of a super-policeman. 
T think the world needs a super-policeman. I am saying only that 
there seems to be little chance of installing him now. But the 
fact remains that the modern world is an economic unit. 

- It cannot be managed except by some sort of common manage- 
ment. Common sense will force us into some sort of international 
management of the fundamental economic rights of transit trade, 
migration, and investment in backward countries. 
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When we have brought enough economic problems under 
international control, we shall discover that with the slightest co- 
ordination of the various international boards and committees we 
shall have a realistic league of nations, as contrasted with the 
political league of nations, the proposal of which was the signal 
for American political opinion to disintegrate into a score of war- 
ring camps. 

Third, the idea of a Democratized Industry. The future 
belongs to democracy, but to a redefined democracy, not dem- 
ocracy as we have known it. Certainly in industry we have to 
realize that democracy is not government by a referendum of 
blockheads. To date most of our thought about democracy has been 
emotional. But democracy in industry must be a workable dem- 
ocracy. It must ‘‘deliver the goods.’’ Industry cannot take ever 
political democracy as we have known it. I look to industry to 
lead the way in a reform of democracy from which governments 
will learn a lesson. 

Fourth, the idea of a Liberalized Business. I do not mean 
the emotional liberalism of the business man who wants ‘‘to 
uplift the poor working man,’’ but the liberalism that knows that 
the business of the future must be socially sound in order to be 
commercially sound. 

Fifth, the idea of a Rationalized Politics. I mean by this 
the placing of politics upon a fact basis. The coming renais- 
sance will marry research to government. The schism between 
politics and facts has meant a dangerous celibacy from which we 
suffer daily. 

Sixth, the idea of a Humanized Education. I mean by this 
the very simple idea, now begun to be widely recognized, that 
the stimulation of interest is more important than the impression 
of disbelief, and that the primary business of education is to make 
the student at home in the modern world, and to enable him toe 
work in harmony with the dominant forces of his time, not at 
cross purposes to them. 

Seventh, the idea of a Socialized Religion. The religion of 
the coming renaissance will speak to society as well as to the soul. 
Its ‘‘scheme of redemption’’ will be as much at home in the count- 
ing room as in the cathedral. 

Kighth, the idea of a Well Bred Race. I do not mean simply 
a race that knows how to avoid dropping its fork at the dinner 
table, but a race that has taken to heart the elementary lessons 
of biology, and realizes its ethical responsibility to the unborn. 
In short, eugenics, not as a stock-farm breeding program, but an 
honest quest for physical and spiritual values. 

These eight ideas are in my judgement among the important 
raw materials for any renaissance, reform, renewal, or revolution 
that is to pull this ramshackle, post war world of ours together. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


By James P. GoopricH 
Formerly American Relief Administrator for Russia 


The Russian Socialistic Federated Soviet Republic has just 
completed the fifth year of its stormy career. Since the date of 
its birth in November, 1917, it has had many difficulties to over- 
come. It has fought against the Central Powers and the Poles, 
French, English, Japanese, Czecho-Slovaks, Cossacks, and even 
the Americans have invaded her territory. 

Denekin, Kolchak, Wrangel, Yudenich and numerous other 
White leaders backed by foreign gold have marched up and down 
the country, destroying railroads and bridges, ravaging, burning, 
carrying away live stock, taking many of her chief cities and reach- 
ing at one time even to the gates of Petrograd. Never claiming 
the support of a majority of the people, frankly admitting that 
their government was the dictatorship of the proletariat, they have 
beaten down all opposition and today are so firmly entrenched in 
power that no one familiar with the conditions in Russia seriously 
will contend that there is any hope of changing the government 
through counter-revolution, but generally will concede that what- 
ever changes may come to pass, will come only through the orderly 
processes of evolution. 

This is not a pleasant statement for the social revolutionists, 
nor for the remnant of the old Imperialist class who are getting 
more and more out of touch with their native land and never again 
can go back and wield any influence in its affairs. The imperial- 
ists may meet in Paris as often as they like and may elect a suc- 
cessor to the late Czar, but he will never wear the crown. There 
is no demand whatever for the restoration of the monarchy. 
Russia is through with the Romanoffs and their kind forever. She 
knows that by their graft and bureaucratic inefficiency they cost 
her the victory in the Russian-Japanese War; and she has not for- 
gotten how they sent millions of half-armed, ill-equipped Russian 
boys to slaughter against the deadly German military machine. 

So when the change does come—when out of the present un- 
fortunate situation a settled responsible government shall emerge 
—it will be a democracy, and not an autocracy, either of the Czar 
or of the proletariat. 

The Bolshevists, too, have had their dream shattered. Their 
dream was of a world governed by the working class. Their suc- 
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cess in Russia was to be but the first step in freeing the govern- 
ments of the world from the bonds of the capitalistic class and 
placing all power in the hands of the workers. 

When Bela Kun succeeded in seizing power in Austria, they 
expected the workers in Germany, France, England and even in 
America, to start the revolution that was to destroy the capital- 
istic governments and erect on their ruins communist governments. 
They grieviously were disappointed when their hopes were not 
realized. 

According to the Marxist theory, the social revolution should 
first have happened in the country with the oldest and most highly 
developed industrial order, with a large property-less laboring 
class. It should have begun in England. It was all wrong that 
it should first have happened in Russia with no specialized working 
class and without the centuries of industrial development necessary 
to prepare the soil for the growth of communism. 

When, in October, 1917, the communist party suddenly came 
into power in Russia, it found itself challenged to put into prac- 
tice the Utopian theories of government proposed by Karl Marx, 
which its leaders while in exile and in prison for nearly fifty years 
had studied. For the first time in history, communism was to be 
put to the pragmatic test on a large scale. 

In Russia, the most backward industrial country in Europe, 
an attempt was to be made to answer in the affirmative the question 
laid down by Marx: ‘‘Can a form of society be devised, with man 
as he is today, in which the interest of the individual is subordin- 
ated to that of society and in which individual self-interest does 
not conflict with the interest of others.’’ 

The theorists and dreamers, for years from behind prison bars 
and in exile, had pictured to the world and to the millions in 
Russia, groaning under the oppressions of the most corrupt and 
inhuman autocracy that ever cursed a people, the beauties of the 
socialist state and its superiority to the capitalist states of the 
world. Then they suddenly found themselves in control and the 
destines of more than one hundred million people placed in their 
hands with the challenge to put into practice the theories they 
so long had proclaimed. 

That Lenine and the leaders of the Communist party did 
not contemplate the immediate nationalization and socialization of 
the industrial life of Russia is evidenced from the steps taken fol- 
lowing the October revolution. The original idea, as shown by 
the decree of December 29, 1917, seems to have been to nationalize, 
so far as nationalization was to take place at all, only the ‘‘heavy’’ 
or basic industries, such as coal, iron, metallurgical enterprises, 
transportation and the land. Other industries wére to be left 
under the management of the original owners, who were to carry 
on just as before, save that they would be operating as the agents 
of the state. 


It was soon discovered, however, that the original owners did 
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not, or could not, function efficiently as agents of the state. An 
increasing demand came from the left wing of the party to get 
rid of the old bourgeoise managers, to place in control of the indus- 
tries, the workers, and so hasten the day when their dreams would 
be realized and the profits that formerly enriched the capitalist 
owners go to the workers and raise the general standard of the life 
of the people. 

The Bolshevik literature of 1918 and 1919 clearly shows that 
the party was by no means a unit in favoring the immediate trans- 
ition from the old capitalistic system to state production and con- 
sumption on Communist principles. 

The fight was won by the left and the government moved 
steadily forward with its program of the socialization of the 
economie life of the country, and by 1920 the process had been com- 
pleted by formal decrees and action taken thereunder. Every- 
thing was nationalized. The land and all improvements were de- 
clared to be the property of the state. 

All means of transportation, industries of every kind, banks, 
stores, all were nationalized and taken over by the state. 

The possession of gold and silver money was prohibited and 
whenever located was confiscated, for there was to be no need of 
money in the new social order. 

Later on, when economic pressure forced the issue of the 
Soviet paper ruble, it was not made a legal tender, was not money, 
and on its face indicated that it was a mere ‘‘counter’’. 

There were to be no drones, no parasites to live and fatten 
off the toiling masses. Interest, rent and all other capitalistic 
devices, by which those who neither toiled nor spun grew rich 
and prospered, were abolished. 

If one did not work, neither could he eat. To the worker, to 
those who gave their services to the state, everything was to be 
free. The use of houses and lands, furnished and equipped with 
the property taken from those who had a surplus. 

An elaborate system of rationing was established—food and 
clothing cards were issued to the workers. The use of the rail- 
ways and public utilities were free and professional service of 
all kinds were rendered without charge. 

Buying and selling were prohibited by law and made a capital 
offense and nothing was left of the vast organization for the sale 
and distribution of goods in Russia, save the petty trading in the 
markets or bazaars, which the government never was able completely 
to close. 

In the country, men who employed labor, who had lived upon 
income received from rents, interest or other income not the direct 
result of his own labor, had no right to vote. 

The Kulak, or rich peasant, was deprived of all his surplus 
goods. The property of the large estates generally was confiscated 
and distributed by the state. 

Committees of the ‘‘poor peasants’’ were organized and given 
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full charge of the communities and villages. They assumed control 
of the village life of Russia, rode rough shod over all opposing them 
and controlled the affairs of the peasants of Russia with a vigor that 
was equalled only by their appalling ignorance and lack of admin- 
istrative ability. 

The peasant was required to deliver to the state by a system 
of requisitions all his surplus food products to be distributed to 
the urban workers, who, in turn, were to supply the peasant with 
his clothing, agricultural implements and the things he did not 
produce. 

The peasant never did accept Communism. He is by instinct, 
training and tradition individualistic and capitalistic. 

As Lenine well said in his speech on ‘‘ Work in the Villages’’ 
on November 19th, 1919: 

‘Peasants are mostly conservative. With difficulty they for- 
get the past. With greater tenacity than others, do they resist 
the possibility of changes. 

‘‘They stand for capitalism in a single body. En masse they 
are dissatisfied with the change that has occurred. 

_ Although private property in land has been abolished, yet 
the economy remains in the hands of the peasant. He remains the 
owner in regard to the means of sustenance. Being the owner 
of the remainder of the grain he becomes the exploiter of those 
who have no grain at all. 

‘“‘The peasant must give his surplus to the state in the form 
of a loan. At present we can give him nothing in return.’’ 

The peasant with his hard common sense paid no more atten- 
tion to the empty words about a loan than he did to the decree 
nationalizing the land. He saw his surplus crops taken away year 
by year and nothing given in return, save a receipt by the officer 
taking the grain, payable in Soviet rubles, which decreased in 
value to the vanishing point long before he could receive them. 

When he asked for clothing he was told they had none to give; 
when he wanted implements for his farm he received nothing, and 
even when he called the village doctor, who was to serve him free, 
he could get him only by secretly giving him a pood of food. 

The effect of the new policy was shown in the rapid decrease 
in the area cultivated. It has decreased in present European 
Russia, exclusive of the Ukraine, from 43,000,000 desatines in 
1916-1917 to 25,000,000 destatines in 1921-22, or 42 per cent. 

The decrease has not been uniform throughout Russia.. In 
that part of Russia which did not raise enough food for its own 
use and known as the consuming area, the decrease from 1916-17 
to the year 1921-22 was but 16 per cent., while in the producing 
part of Russia which ordinarily produced a surplus of food stuffs, 
the decrease in the same period was 4514 per cent. ‘ 

The reason for the unequal decrease in production largely is 
accounted for by the fact that in the consuming area the requisi- 
tion for the three years prior to 1921 averaged 2.1 poods per desa- 
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tine, while in the producing area it was 5.9 poods or nearly three 
times as much as in the non-producing region. As the normal 
yield per desatine is approximately the same in both regions, the 
burden on the peasant being so much heavier in the latter has no 
doubt been a contributing cause to the decreased production. An 
additional cause may be found in the fact that in the first two 
years, 1918-19, a great many irregular requisitions were made in 
the producing district. It was also through this region that the 
civil war produced the greatest destruction. 

There was no doubt, however, in the minds of Lenine and 
his associates as to the main reason for the decrease in the area 
of crops planted. Lenine in his speech before the Russian As- 
sembly for Political Education on October 19, 1921, in defending 
the new economic policy previously adopted said: 

“‘The requisition of the surplus system in the country districts 
and the immediate communistic taking up of the tasks of construc- 
tion in the towns, hindered the increase of the productive forces 
and proved to be the fundamental cause of the profound economic 
political crisis which was encountered in the Spring of 1921.’’ 

So long as the Whites threatened Russia, so long as the civil 
war continued, with the threat of the return of the landlords, if 
the Whites should be successful, the peasant gave up his surplus 
food stuff apparently without any serious complaint. The civil 
war came to an end in 1920, the last of the White leaders had been 
driven out of Russia. Before the close of that year, the peasants 
who never had accepted communism, who never had yielded up their 
right to the soil and the right freely to sell their surplus food, 
began to assert themselves. On October 15th a conference of three 
thousand representatives of the peasants met in Moscow and ad- 
dressed the government in terms that indicated they felt they were 
standing upon solid ground. They boldly said: 

‘““We want to know what we are expected to do. We want 
our duties defined. We know that from the communist stand- 
point we are petty bourgeois, yet we are the backbone of Russia 
and only from us can the social revolution derive its strength and 
resisting power. We demand a fixed tax payable in kind and the 
right after the payment of the tax to sell the surplus.’’ 

Mr. Olgin, one of the ablest Bolshevik writers in Soviet 
Russia in November, 1921, said: 

‘Keen as was the desire of the peasants to defend their land 
against the Whites, eager as they were to cooperate with the Soviet 
government, they could not be induced individually or collectively 
to increase the productivity of the land of which all the surplus 
would be requisitioned by the State. The low yield in 1920 was 
a warning to the Soviet administration that something had to be 
done to increase the production of food.’’ 

The Executive Committee of Soviets met in May, 1921, and 
there discussed the alarming situation that had developed in the 
agricultural system of Russia. It recommended in Section 6: 
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‘The development of a system of bonuses in kind for the 
workers and the substitution of a tax in kind for the former policy 
of requisition.’ 

Mr. Rykov, former President of the Supreme Council, now a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Communist Party and 
one of the trusted leaders of the Soviet Government there said: 

‘‘There are many of us who look upon the new tax in kind 
as a political measure, as a pact between the proletariat and the 
petty owner, the petty bourgeois element. It seems to me that 
the roots of the change lie much deeper. We have observed a de- 
crease of the planted area, the decrease of the crops per acre and 
an almost total disappearance of our surplus flax, hemp, oil, seeds, 
ete. 

‘The reason is that under the conditions of food requisition, 
the small owners are not interested in enlarging their farms. The 
new tax in kind means taking from the peasants only a part, pos- 
sibly a very small part of their products to go to the State and 
a free hand to do with the rest according to his wish. This 
means a re-establishment of the institution of private property in 
the bourgeois sense of the word and it inevitably leads to the de- 
velopment of the ruling bourgeois on an economic basis.”’ 

The most encouraging feature of this evolution in the Com- 
munist system with respect to agriculture, is that it was an in- 
voluntary change. Faced with the decreasing production of the 
land, confronted with a food shortage throughout Russia, knowing 
the determination of the peasant no longer to produce, unless after 
paying a reasonable tax he could do as he pleased with the surplus, 
the Soviet government, by the action of its Congress in May, 1921, 
established private property and free trade among the peasants. 

In February, 1921, in referring to the changed policy Lenine 
said: 

‘“The peasants that form the majority of our population, and 
even the majority of the inhabitants of our towns and cities were 
protesting. The situation was critical, so we decided unanimously 
for the change of policy necessary and instituted a new system 
more in accordance with their needs.’’ 

Since the action of Congress in 1921, Lenine has reassured 
the peasant that ‘‘there will be no attempt made to return to the 
system of requisition or interfere with his right freely to dispose 
of his surplus.’’ 

Other and far reaching changes have been made in the agri- 
cultural system. Prior to the war the lands of Russia were held, 
partly by the imperial family, partly by the church and much of 
it by large landed proprietors, but mainly by the peasants them- 
selves. In the Ukraine and Siberia as individuals, but in most 
of the balance of Russia as collective peasant societies or com- 
munes, an institution which has persisted in Russia for more than 
a thousand years. These collective societies or communes varied 
in size from a few score of people to several thousands. The land 
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of such communes could neither be bought nor sold in individual 
parcels. The title rested in the commune and was alloted to the 
heads of families of the commune from year to year in proportion 
to the number of souls in the entire commune. Under this system, 
the peasant never knew from year to year the particular parcel 
of land that might be assigned to him. 

During the later years of the Empire, in the interest of im- 
proved agriculture, an attempt was made under the leadership 
of Stolypin to break up this communal ownership and to encourage 
the peasants to divide the land so that each one might be interested 
in building up the fertility of the soil, and such individual owners 
were to be accorded the right to sell or mortgage his individual 
holdings. Following the Revolution in October, 1917, and in 
February, 1918, a law was passed nationalizing the land. In 
December, 1921, the Ninth Congress of the Soviets declared the 
necessity for ‘‘secure land possession’’ conforming to local economie 
conditions. In May, 1922, further legislation was enacted re- 
stating the ‘‘fundamental law of land possession.’’ 

This decree again repeats its declaration that the land be- 
longs to the State, but the important point is the complete aband- 
onment of the principle that ‘‘all forms of the individual use of the 
land should be regarded as merely temporary’’, by now proclaim- 
ing that the peasant must be left free to choose the form of land 
cultivation which he regards as most suitable. It further gives 
to the peasant the perpetual hereditary possession of land cul- 
tivated by his own personal labor. The possession is now made 
perpetual and hereditary with the right of transmission by deed, 
devise or descent except, first, if the entire family refuse to accept 
the right; second, if the family gives up farming; third, if the 
family dies out, and, fourth, if the family emigrates. 

The laws of 1918 and 1919 definitely favor all forms of eol- 
lective farming; the new law goes back to the principle of the 
Stolypin laws by granting, in addition to the above rights, the 
right of any member of a commune to have his portion of the land 
surveyed and allotted to him in perpetuity. Leasing of farms is 
also permitted under the law, although this privilege is hedged 
about by many provisions. Again, the law of 1919 contained very 
inelastic provisions concerning the hiring of labor. In general, 
hiring was permitted only on Soviet estates. The new law is 
more elastic. It permits hiring even on a single farm. Further- 
more, in the region where there is much land, and small popula- 
tion, the employment of hired labor is permitted to the extent to 
which it may be required by the best agricultural practice. The 
law is a distinct recognition of the individualistic tendency of the 
mass of the peasants, yet coupled with a continued attempt to 
guard against a return to ‘‘economic inequality’’ and the creation 
of a landlord and tenant class. The supporters of the new law 
claim that it will satisfy the individualistic sentiment of the peas- 
ants, stimulate his activity, lead to restoration of the cultivated 
area and a general agricultural recovery and improvement. 
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Whatever else is said, there can be no doubt that the law in- 
dicates a most important reversal of policy and shows a willingness 
on the part of the government to face the facts and break away 
from the domination of mere phrases. - In view of the fact that the 
peasant today constitutes at least eighty-five per cent. of Russia, 
it is most significant that a communist government dominated by 
the workers, as it is, should make concessions of such far reaching 
importance as to restore private property to the peasant in every- 
thing but the legal title to land, with free trade, and appeal to 
individualistic and capitalistic sentiment by guaranteeing to every- 
one, and to his children after him, the possession of a particular 
piece of land. It is a most striking proof of the rapid evolution 
of the communist government toward capitalism. 

It is true that the leaders still contend that this change is but 
temporary, that the title resting in the State, possession can be 
recovered at any time; but under the Roman Republic and Empire, 
no Roman citizen ever held title to a single foot of land. Neither 
does anyone in the City of Baltimore hold title to the fee of his 
land. But the economic forces that brought about the change in 
the policy of the government will grow stronger as the peasant, 
under the impetus of the new law, increases his production and 
accumulates wealth. These same forces will not only prevent the 
government from ever taking a backward step, but steadily will 
drive it on until Russia becomes as individualistic as America. 

The change in industrial policy has been no less marked than 
that of agricultural policy. Following the nationalization of the 
industries of Russia in 1919, the government took possession of all 
of the large industries, numbering about four thousand. The petty 
industries in the various cities and communes were not nationalized. 
At first, they were operated through ‘‘centres’’, under the direct 
control of the government. The management of the factories and 
industries generally was controlled through the collegium or shop 
committee. The ‘‘piock’’ or rationing system was put in effect 
and each worker received a card that entitled him to a certain 
amount of food and clothing at the government storehouse. Now 
that the capitalistic owners had been superseded by the workers, 
it was expected that production would increase, that the profits 
that formerly went to the owners now would pass to the State and 
result in the general improvement of the condition of the workers. 
Exactly the opposite result happened. Decreased production fol- 
lowed in every industry in Russia. The number of employees 
increased in all branches of industry. The raw materials that 
had accumulated in the various factories rapidly are being ex- 
hausted and the decreased efficiency of the worker has caused a 
great rise in the cost of commodities. 

In the railroad service it required seven men in 1921 to, move 
as much freight as one man moved in 1916. It required more than 
twice as much coal to move a locomotive one mile in 1921 as it did 
in 1916. The coal production decreased from 3,300,000 tons a 
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month in 1916 to 827,000 tons in 1921. The average annual pro- 
duction per worker was 16514 tons in 1916, while in 1921 the 
- average was but 18.4 tons. In 1916 Russia produced 348,000 tons 
of pig iron per month. She produced but 9,533 tons per month 
in 1921. Assuming $1.00 as an average daily wage, and the aver- 
age days worked each month as twenty, the labor cost of a ton of 
pig iron in 1921 was $83.00. In the textile industry which before 
the war was one of the greatest and rapidly growing industries 
of Russia, a total of eight million spindles were in operation, spin- 
ing 2,138,000 poods per month. In 1921 but 1,250,000 spindles 
were in operation, using 169,417 poods per month. Prior to the 
Revolution, Russia was exporting beet sugar and the industry was 
increasing very rapidly. In 1916, 660,000,000 poods of sugar 
beets were produced against 47,000,000 in 1921; 91,300,000 poods 
of sugar were made in 1916 as against 5,500,000 in 1921. The yield 
per desatine was 880 poods in 1916 and but 154 poods in 1921. 
The amount of produce per worker in 1916 was 4,633 poods and 
but 118 poods in 1921. The cost of sugar to the consumer was 
nine to ten cents a pound gold in 1916. The government trust in 
charge of the industry is selling it now at thirty cents gold per 
pound and losing money on every pound it sells. It required, in 
1921, six men to produce the same amount of sugar as one man 
produced in 1916. 

The only comparatively bright spot in Russian industry is the 
petroleum industry with a production of 20,558,330 poods per 
month in 1921 against 50,100,000 poods per month in 1916. In 
thirty-three industries other than the above named, the value of 
the products has decreased during the same period from 580,030,000 
gold rubles to 65,610,000, or 12.1 per cent. While this falling off 
of production was due in some measure to the world war and to 
the civil war which followed; to the disappearance from Russia 
of a large number of technicians, superintendents and managers 
of Russia’s industries, which were to a considerable extent oper- 
ated by the Germans, yet there was no doubt in the minds of the 
leaders of the Communist party and of Lenine himself but that 
the principal contributing cause was the socialization of these in- 
dustries, the placing in charge of inexperienced, ignorant workers, 
the control of the industries through shop committees or eollegia 
and the disappearance of the individualism and self interest that 
marked the old capitalistic system of private property. 

The worker would not work and produce when he only got 
a food ration of doubtful value and of uncertain quantity. Those 
in charge of the government realized that something must be done. 
Trotsky, in June, 1920, in his very able work on ‘‘Terrorism and 
Communism”’, called attention to the decreasing efficiency of labor 
and advocated the abandonment of the shop committee or the col- 
legium, and the institution of piece work or a system of bonuses. 
He said ‘‘Man strives to avoid labor. Industry is not at all innate 
in him. It is created by economic pressure and social education’’. 
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Pointing to the decreased production of the Russian worker, 
he said: 

‘Tt is impossible to build up socialism on decreased production. 
The growth of civilization is measured by the productivity of 
human labor and every new form of society must pass the test of 
this donkey.’’ 

He urged the conscription of labor and the driving of men to 
their tasks under the severest military discipline, and in answer 
to his opponents, said: 

“Tf it is true that compulsory labor is unproductive as the 
Menshivik resolution states, then our whole constructive program 
is doomed to failure—and you can place a cross above socialism.’’ 

He directed attention to the inefficiency of the shop committee 
or collegium in charge of the operation of the nationalized in- 
dustries. 

““No collegium’’, he writes, ‘‘formed out of persons who don’t 
know the job is capable of superseding one man who does know 
the job. A collegium of invalids can not take the place of a 
doctor. The whole idea is wrong. The collegium itself can not 
give knowledge to the ignorant. It only serves to conceal the 
ignorance of the ignorant. If you appoint a person to a respon- 
sible post, then it is soon clear not only to himself but also to 
others how much he knows and how much he doesn’t know.’’ 

Lenine opposed the conscription of labor and succeeded in 
defeating Trotsky’s proposal. Instead of that they set up a 
bonus and piece work system. Shop committees and the right of 
workers to control in the management of the factory were abol- 
ished, with the result that in many instances the efficiency of the 
workers largely has been increased. 

In 1921 the government, realizing the imefficiency of the 
worker, and the largely decreased output of the industries of 
Russia, made a radical change in the conduct of its economic life. 
By a decree of August 12, 1921, the ‘‘centres’’ were abolished and 
there were created what is known as ‘“‘state trusts’’ to take charge 
of the leading industries of Russia. These trusts, authorized by 
law, are corporations in which the government is the sole stock- 
holder, and somewhat similar to the grain corporation created by 
the American Congress during the World War but with far differ- 
ent results. Three hundred and fifty-six of these trusts have 
been formed, including 3,103 separate establishments which employ 
638,000 workers. These trusts cover every branch of industry, 
the largest number being in the textile industry where fifty trusts 
were created covering 474 different establishments. By divorcing 
the management of these trusts from the old plan of operating 
through ‘‘centres’’, and the abolishment of the collegium it was 
hoped to increase the efficiency of management and workers, and 
greatly to increase the output. The payment of fixed wages was 
substituted for the rationing system. At first the new system gave 
considerable promise of success. The partial freeing of industrial 
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enterprises from State control gave them greater autonomy in 
carrying on their operations and acted as a stimulant. Freedom 
to purchase materials in the open market brought out from their 
hiding places considerable quantities of raw material. Wages 
under comparatively free negotiations between the trusts and 
the unions rose rapidly and aroused labor to increased producti- 
vity. The record shows that production has increased, yet in all 
except the coal and oil industries it has been largely through the 
utilization of old stocks of material which are now showing signs 
of exhaustion. The progress of production, however, has been 
made, not in accordance with the demands of the market, but with 
plans prepared by the trusts for increasing the output. Produc- 
tion has continued and has increased, but owing to the rapid fall 
in the value of the ruble and the equally rapid rise in wages and 
by the continued inefficiency of the worker, the cost of production 
far exceeds any possible price that can be obtained in competition 
with the same materials produced in other countries and imported 
to Russia. This has resulted in a large accumulation of stocks in 
the warehouses which cannot be sold at a price that will anyways 
near return to the treasury the amount of money paid to the 
workers for their production. 

The trusts rapidly are losing money and a situation is 
approaching where disaster is inevitable. In theory, all of these 
trusts being government agencies should transfer goods from one 
to the other without profit. In fact a swarm of middlemen has 
arisen in Russia operating between the various government trusts, 
charging commissions of from twenty-five to thirty per cent. for 
buying from one trust and selling to another. The result is that 
one trust reports the sale of an article at a given price, while 
another trust reports its purchase at a price twenty-five or thirty 
per cent. in advance. The labor laws, while humane in their pur- 
pose, have added at least 20 to 25 per cent to the cost of production. 
The terrific disorganization of finances and the excessive cost of 
money has added still further to the cost of production until all 
kinds of manufactured goods in Russia are excessively high. 

The International Harvester Company’s representative told 
me that the company could manufacture harvesting machinery in 
Milwaukee, send it to Moscow and sell it cheaper than the company 
possibly could produce it there. The government recognizes this 
situation and is now seeking to take the third and the last step in 
the evolution of the industrial life in Russia by creating what 
they call ‘‘Mixed Companies’’. It is now proposed to invite 
foreign capital to come into Russia, subscribing the new. capital 
necessary to take over and operate a given industry. The gov- 
ernment will contribute the manufacturing plants confiscated from 
the former owners, the raw material, and natural resources such 
as timber, coal or petroleum; foreign capital to name three direct- 
ors and the management, the government to name three directors 
and the secretariat and in case of dispute, the government to name 
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the seventh person. I believe this plan is destined to fail just -s 
the centres failed and as the trusts failed and when this plan has 
failed, the government will then either have to invite foreign 
eapital in upon conditions acceptable to it, or permit Russia te 
sink back to the level of a strictly agricultural and pastoral people 
with a consequent lowering of the standards of its life. 

The peasant of Russia is again becoming restless under the 
present conditions. He is satisfied so far as the laws touching his 
land are concerned. He has the possession of his land, private 
property and the right of free trade, but when he comes to sell 
his surplus, and he has produced a very large surplus this year, 
he finds that there is but one customer and that customer is the 
government which is now seeking to export the surplus in order 
to obtain gold with which to buy agricultural implements. So 
he finds himself in everything he has to sell competing in the free 
markets of the world with the cheap grains of the Americans, 
Australia and India, while the price of everything he has to buy 
is out of all proportion to the value of his grain. 

This situation cannot continue. Unless the peasants can sell 
their surplus food products at a renumerative price measured by 
its power to purchase the necessities of life, he will not increase 
his production and will raise only enough for his own use as he 
did under the system of food requisition. enine and his asso- 
ciates are far-sighted enough to see this. They realize that, at 
whatever cost, they must satisfy the peasant. When they have 
finally learned that foreign capital will not come in under their 
idea of mixed companies and will come only when it has the same 
freedom that is accorded in other countries, then and not until 
then will they surrender the last vestige of their communist prin- 
ciples and go back to a capitalist basis. 

The change is just as marked in the field of labor. First, 
there was to be no wages. All were to toil in the workers’ and 
peasants’ state, not for wages but for the common good, 

Each able-bodied person was to contribute to society his labor 
in whatever field some official assigned him and was to be fed, 
clothed, housed and cared for in return. The decline in the 
efficiency and productivity of labor forced radical changes. The 
piece work system was adopted and increased food given to those 
whose skill and industry warranted it. 

In 1922, the entire economy of Russia went to a wage basis 
and a money or food wage is in effect everywhere. 

Measured by its purchasing power, wages in Russia are lower 
than in any other country in Europe, but as business revives, this 
condition gradually will re-adjust itself. 

The labor cost of production, nothwithstanding the low, wage, 
is far above that of Germany, France or England, and if a manu- 
facturing industry is to be developed in Russia, this added cost 
must be compensated for through a system of tariff laws or through 
other form of protection. ; 
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The evolution of the financial system of Russia is just as mark- 
ed as it is in the industrial and agricultural field. The banks were 
closed; answering the demands of the peasants for some medium 
of exchange that would act as some sort of measure of value, the 
Soviet paper ruble was authorized. The banks which had been 
closed by the government after the 1917 revolution were still un- 
opened, but the government presses continued to print the paper 
ruble and they were pretty generally accepted by the people in 
exchange for commodities. In December, 1921, the State Bank 
of Russia was created, capital to which was subscribed by the gov- 
ernment. It first charged interest at the rate of one per cent. a 
day, expecting that this rate would equalize the rapidly falling 
value of the ruble. But in three months the value of the ruble 
decreased from 100,000 to the dollar to four million to the dollar 
or 4,000 per cent. The bank then changed its policy and instead 
of loaning money at interest went into partnership with its cus- 
tomers and on every commercial transaction exacted for the loan 
of the money one-half of the profits. That plan continued from 
March, 1922, until July lst when the State Bank finally went to 
the gold basis and while the rate of interest was decreased to 12 
per cent. per annum for commercial loans and 6 per cent. to the 
peasants, anyone borrowing money must pay back enough paper 
rubles when the loan matures to buy the same abount of gold that 
the rubles borrowed would have purchased on the date the loan 
was made. This places the bank on a comparatively sound basis. 
Private banks have been authorized, as well as cooperative and 
commercial banks. In August, 1922, a land bank was authorized, 
also a building bank to encourage loans to peasants and to the 
builders of homes. The ruble has ceased to have any real value. 
The government undertook from March to July Ist to ‘‘peg’’ the 
value of the ruble and succeeded in maintaining it at something 
like four million to the dollar, but since that time it has fallen, 
until last week an American dollar would have purchased thirty 
million rubles. The amount of money in circulation is entirely 
inadequate to the people’s needs. It never was adequate. Under 
the old regime the gold value of the money in circulation was 
$6.84 per capita. On the first day of November, the gold value 
of all the money in circulation was but 86 cents per capita. 

The total paper issue up to July Ist, 1922, was 308 trillion 
rubles and there was issued in July 120 trillion more. 

If the same rate has been continued up to December lst the 
amount now outstanding must be close to 1000 trillions of rubles. 

It is difficult to see anything encouraging in the financial sit- 
uation in Russia. People pay little or no attention to the value of 
the ruble. The reports I received from there are that extravagance 
exists upon every hand, everyone who gets the paper ruble con- 
verts it into gold if he can and if not exchanges it for something 
of value. If he undertakes to save the paper ruble it may decrease 
50 per cent. in value over night. 
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The Revolutionary government» when it seized power in Oct- 
ober, 1917, had only one asset, an unlimited faith in its social and 
political mission and an unlimited will to rule. It had to fight 
against an active counter revolution in different parts of Russia, 
as well as against foreign intervention and to suppress criminal 
bands that came to the fore all over the country. 

At the beginning it is quite evident that the government 
deemed its task was not to establish the rights of the individual, 
but to save the state by sacrificing the interest of the individual 
to that of the whole community. Democracy was repudiated and 
a strict military dictatorship was established. All existing courts 
were abolished November, 1917, and the Extraordinary Commis- 
sioner ‘‘Cheka’’ was established, with agents in every corner of 
Russia where the power of the government extended. It was the 
fighting instrument of the government and used its power ruth- 
lessly to crush its enemies. All the usual guarantees of life and 
liberty were sacrificed. 

Lenine said: 

‘““Yes, we have introduced shootings and have done it quite 
consciously. 

“In a country reduced to direct straits, either those must 
perish who cannot fall in line or the Workers-Peasant Government 
must fail. 

‘There is not and cannot be any choice, just as there cannot 
be any kind of sentimentalism. Sentimentalism is no less a crime 
than saving your skin in war.’’ 

The Extraordinary Commission has been abolished and went 
out of commission on January Ist, 1922. 

A system of courts, national, state and local has been estab- 
lished, a new penal and civil code enacted with reasonable guar- 
antees for the protection of life, property and the sanctity of 
contracts. 

It by no means measures up to Anglo-Saxon standards, yet it 
must be admitted that it is fully as just as anything that existed 
under the Czars, and one’s life and liberty are as safe is Russia 
today as any other country in Europe, provided always he is not 
perniciously active in politics. 

It is a most interesting historic fact that while England and 
America with centuries of industrial development behind them, 
and with an increasing majority of the people in the cities, starting 
with an individualistic-capitalistic form of society, are slowly but 
perceptibly moving toward State Socialism, Russia, 85 per cent. 
peasant and backward industrially, starting with a socialistic form 
of government and impelled by grim necessity, is moving toward 
capitalism with great rapidity. 

The process of evolution is still going on. When we get far 
enough away to write an impartial history of the Revolution we 
will marvel at the swiftness of the change, rather than its slowness. 

Bolshevik leaders have often said: ‘‘the retreat is over’’, ‘‘no 
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further surrender to capitalism will be made’’, ‘‘from the new 
‘economic base, we intend, at some time in the future, to begin the 
onward march toward communism.’’ They said this before the 
Geneva Conference and repeated it at the Hague. But while 
they were saying this, the Central Executive Committee and Soviet 
Congress were at work enacting laws to protect contracts, restore 
private property, increase inheritances, guarantee the individual 
and perpetual possession of land and establish a system of courts 
to enforce the laws enacted. 

They tell us very frankly that the time will come when they 
can again put their theories in effect and establish communism. 
But Lenine, the wisest of all the Bolsheviks, must know that the 
forces set in motion cannot be stopped. 

+ On the 20th of last month speaking to the Moscow Soviet, he 
said : 

‘*Even if Communists have to turn themselves inside out they 
must make our new economic policy work. 

‘‘The time is past for looking on socialism as a ‘holy Ikon’. 
We must work out a practical socialism for ourselves, so that not 
only the Communists but the great majority of the peasants and 
workers will admit the new regime is better than the old.’’ 

November 13th, in speaking to the ‘‘Communist Internation- 
ale’’ in the throne room of the Kremlin, Lenine tells them the new 
economic policy was not adopted willingly but of necessity. 

‘“We started’’ he said, ‘‘the transformation too fast, we found 
the peasants and small bourgeoisie that form the vast numerical 
majority of our country against us. 

“<To retain power we had to satisfy them.’’ 

And they will, as a condition to retaining power in Russia 
be compelled to continue to satisfy them. 

In a signed statement on October 27th, Lenine leaves no doubt 
of this purpose further to strengthen the new economic policy. 

“Tt is absolutely preposterous’”’ he said ‘‘to speak about the 
end of the new economic policy. On the contrary, the entire aim 
of the government is to strengthen the foundation of the new 
economic policy. 

‘<The session of the Central Executive Committee which is 
now going on is working out laws to consolidate the new economic 
policy and render impossible any departure from tt.”’ 

The hands of progress never turn backward. 

The Russian people will restore the economy of the country 
and return to normal conditions of life even though they have a 
long path of suffering before them. 

The great Revolution has roused the people to life and made 
them master of their own destiny. A new nation has been born 
and a new Russia is slowly arising from the confusion and doubt 
that surrounds it. The theories of the communist must give way 
before the inexorable facts of life, for life is always stronger than 
theory. Workers and peasants of Russia as they advance in in- 
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telligence, accumulate property and thé experience that flows from 
an individualistic and capitalist form of society will never forsake 
the solid realities of life for the Utopian dream of the socialist. 

The soviet form of government where representation is based 
upon occupation and not upon territory and population is not a 
democracy, but a very highly centralized form of government, far 
removed from the people and easily adapted to control by a small, 
determined minority of communists. 

An increasing number of non-communists are being elected 
to Congress each year. As time moves on, as the agricultural and 
industrial life of the nation revives, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that the great majority of the people, non-communist as they are, 
opposed to socialistic experiments as Lenine admits, will through 
the Soviets take possession of the government, mould it to suit 
their own interests, in harmony with their own aspirations and 
complete the transition now under way from communism to 
capitalism. 


SPIRITUAL FUNDAMENTALS OF 
WORLD PEACE 


By Bisuor W. F. McDoweE.uu 
Of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


It is now so nearly time for my tomorrow morning’s sermon 
that I hardly have the courage to begin another. Bishop Potter 
once went to speak to a gathering presided over by a very charm- 
ing and clever woman. The Bishop wishing to say something 
clever himself asked the chairman this question: ‘‘How many 
tiresome, long-winded speakers have you for tonight?’’ She re- 
plied sweetly, ‘‘You are the only one.’’ Omitting the adjectives, 
as not applicable to those who have preceded me, the point to this 
story lies in its application to the present situation. I am almost 
tempted to begin as I once heard an after-dinner speaker do at 
the end of the long program. He said, ‘‘Last night when this 
speechmaking began, I had a certain thing prepared to say, but 
the date on which I was engaged to say it having passed, I am not 
quite sure about undertaking it now.’’ 

The topic assigned to me on the program is ‘‘Spiritual Funda- 
mentals’’ by which I suppose is meant the spiritual foundation 
of this new society of which we have been speaking, for which we 
hope and pray and towards which we more or less confidently look. 
The topic sounds as if it might lead to preaching, and though it 
is pretty near the Lord’s Day, I do not quite want to preach. 
Nevertheless it may turn out to be just that and nothing else. 
You remember Coleridge and Charles Lamb were once talking 


together. Coleridge said to Lamb: ‘‘Did you ever hear me 
preach?’’ Lamb had an impediment in his speech but none in 
his mind. He replied: ‘‘I never heard you do anything else.’’ 


I have a fear that perhaps I cannot talk about the spiritual funda- 
mentals in relation to the world of today without at least coming 
to what some one may think is dangerously near preaching. But 
if preaching be as preaching ought to be, perhaps our danger lies 
in getting too far from it rather than in getting too near to it. 
Therefore I am not seriously disturbed over the possibility that 
I may say something that will sound a bit like preaching. I hope 
it will not sound as if it had come out of an old sermon! 
Possibly we need, before we start, to say a word or two that 
may help us a bit in the way of definition, not in the way of final 
and exact definition but rather perhaps to a better understanding 
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of what we mean by the two big terms, before we begin to speak 
of them. I think if we were to ask the average man on the street 
what he means by ‘‘spiritual’’? he would give us a rather vague 
reply. He commonly thinks of spirituality as something mystical, 
indefinable, intangible and not quite real. President King of 
Oberlin has published a very interesting study of ‘‘The Seeming 
Unreality of the Spiritual Life.’’ The average man thinks of 
spiritual persons as persons who are rather other-wordly and not 
quite properly related to the life that now is. This plain man 
likes to keep his feet on the ground as he says, not seeing that 
this desire to keep his feet on the ground is not an altogether 
unmixed blessing either for the feet or the ground. 

But if you stop to analyze spirituality in its real essence, you 
discover that it is not a mystical thing, not a vague and indefinite 
thing, not an impractical and unusable possession. It is not 
other-worldliness. It is the basis of better worldliness. If you 
were to take a sentence out of one of those old letters written by 
the best letter-writer of history and read what he said about the 
fruit of the spirit being love and joy and peace, long suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temperance, you would, 
discover that he was talking about things that are real, things that. 
ought to be infinitely more common, and things that are not at all 
mystical or hard to understand. It would really be good for us 
to see that the fruit of the spirit is the basis and outcome of the. 
best common life. 

I do not know your religious affiliations and do not wish to, 
take advantage of the courtesy that invites me here, to force my 
religious convictions upon you. But it is of the essence of the 
Chautauqua movement that every man who speaks upon the 
Chautauqua platform speak his own mind with due regard to the 
minds of other people. In this spirit I wish to use as the basis 
of the very brief statement which I am planning to make and to 
leave with you, a very familiar text. I am going to say that the 
spiritual fundamentals of the new order are wholly personal and 
the text is this: ‘‘Other foundation can no man lay than that. 
is laid’’ which is a purely personal foundation. And it is the 
best that human history shows. Think as hard as you can, you 
cannot think of any better foundation or any other which so 
Hreees deserves to be the foundation of personal or organized 
ife. 

Let. us exemplify just a little the statement that the spiritual 
foundation of life and society is personal. That is not a strange 
thing to say. It is just a larger application, a modern application 
of the old text. From the days of Socrates, the problem of the 
school has not been the building or the endowment or the. equip- 
ment. The problem of the school has been the school« master. 
Other foundation of a good school no man can lay. He is funda-. 
mental. From the days of the first republic to tonight, the prob- 
lem of the republic has not been the constitution or the body of 
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laws. The problem has been the citizen. There is no other foun- 
dation than the person. He is fundamental. From the days 
when men began to live together until tonight, the problem of 
life, the problem of war and peace, the problem of all we count 
worth while in the world, all we call civilization, is the problem 
of the person. There is no foundation except the personal one. 
Other foundation can no man lay. The person is fundamental. 
We cannot build an enduring world peace by putting a few ideas 
into a platform or by putting a set of noble principles out into 
public utterance. There is only one permanent foundation for 
a world peace and that is the foundation of peaceful men and 
women who will be peacemakers in the world. 

There are things that belong only to personality, that do not 
exist apart from personality. You remember the old statement 
which is not wholly trifling as applied to the matter before us: 
‘You can think of a cat without a grin but you cannot think of 
a grin without a cat.’’ These things belong to personality. They 
do not belong anywhere else, and that I think is the essence of what 
I want to say. I do not desire to talk very much about it though 
I do wish to elaborate it just a little, for I am really anxious to 
leave clearly the idea that the spiritual foundation of the modern 
world is the spiritual person in the modern world, and the spirit- 
ual person at last is a person who has those spiritual qualities 
which that Other Person had in perfection. And our task, your 
task and mine, in the world today is the task, first, of being our- 
selves spiritual persons. That is the real spiritual fundamental. 
I submit to you that it would be a right good contribution to 
American life for us to contribute to it a large and generous 
number of men and women with these qualities, love, joy, peace, 
good temper, kindliness, generosity, fidelity, charitableness and 
self-control. It is no wonder that St. Paul wrote immediately 
after naming these things: ‘‘Against such there is no law.’’ 
They are not even opposed to the constitution. It would be a 
fine contribution to modern life if we should make this gift to it. 

There is another foundation which men seem to think civiliza- 
tion can be built upon. You know very well the personal qualities 
that make it; impurity, sensuality, idolatry, magic, jealousy, in- 
temperance, rivalry, and so forth. These words all sound as if 
the writer of them had been at a peace conference where he had 
come in contact with every one of them. And the trouble with this 
modern world of ours, if I may utter a perfect commonplace, is 
that the personal foundation of it is vitiated and weakened and 
destroyed by personal rivalry, personal factions, personal envy, 
the personal spirit of murder and the like. Whether we shall 
have a world that will stand will depend upon what we put into 
the foundation. If we build upon spiritual persons as spirituality 
is thus defined, as it is thus illustrated, and if we build upon such 
foundation the proper kind of structure instead of using so much 
wood and hay and stubble, we shall make a house of civilization 
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in which humanity can dwell. But we have no contribution to. 
humanity other than this. a 

It was said by Glover, you know, of the early Christians that 
they gained their enormous power in the world, as I think we 
Americans have to gain our power in the world, by three facts: 
They out-thought the world round about them. They did better 
thinking than anybody else was doing. They did straighter, 
clearer and more accurate thinking upon the facts of life and the 
meaning of life than anybody else was doing. That was the first 
great force in their hands. And they out-lived the people round 
about them. By which is meant not that they had better food or 
better clothing or better houses and swifter cars, but that they 
had finer qualities of character, better practices of conduct, 
sounder principles of human relationships. They out-lived the 
world round about them because people who think straight on life 
and live straight ean do that. And I think that is America’s con- 
tribution to the new and, let us hope, to the better world. It was 
said also of those early Christians that they out-died the people 
round about them. And by this is meant that they lived lives that 
were worth dying for. If that test were to be applied to a good 
many of the lives now in the world, they would fail. They are 
not worth dying for. And no person can be a proper spiritual 
foundation for society or fundamental to society, unless the life 
he is living is the kind of a life that is worth dying for. 

Do you see what I have been trying to say? If I have half 
way made it plain at this late hour, it is this: There is a spirit- 
ual foundation for the new world. The spiritual foundation is not 
a series of terms that may define spirituality. A spiritual founda- 
tion for the new world will be laid when in Washington, in London, 
in Berlin, in Petrograd, in Paris, in Tokyo, in Peking, spiritual 
men are giving their lives to civilization; when in the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Japan and China, 
a spiritual citizenship is living after the pattern of that spiritual 
Person who is the foundation of all personal and organized life. 
Spiritual fundamentals are wholly personal in the last analysis. 

Many years ago I rode one autumn day through northwestern 
Ohio with a very distinguished Judge then living in Toledo. After 
an hour’s conversation I turned to him and said: ‘‘May I ask 
you, Judge Lemon, what in your judgment is the most important 
and most difficult thing in the world?’’ You smile and he smiled 
at the size of that question. After a few moments my companion 
turned to me and said: ‘‘I think the most important and the most 
difficult thing in the world is to get the spirit, the principles and 
the character of Jesus to prevail in the lives and relations of men 
and nations.’’ The train rolled on and I looked out ppon the 
trees that glowed with the autumn foliage in the morning sun. 
It seemed to me then as it seems to me tonight, that I was seeing 
again the burning bush and hearing again the voice of God. Do 
you see? ‘Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid,”? 
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namely the spiritual person. And if the foundation of civiliza- 
tion is to be solid and enduring, we must make it in the same image, 
God helping us. We must have the same personal quality, God 
helping us. And that we and our nation and that the nations of 
the earth may build upon this foundation worthily and _ per- 
manetnly, let us pray: 

Almighty God, Lover of us all, show us the way that we may 
walk in it. Create within us a right spirit and right temper, a 
right character, a right quality, so that Thou canst with safety 
put us into the foundation of the new order of the world along 
with Thy Son. We would be like him in character and in service, 
so that with Him we may build a new order of a world and be 
sure that the storms of time, no matter how hard they may blow 
and beat upon the house, will not destroy it. Hear us and guide 
us and lead us always for Thy name’s sake. 


es Turner, George H. 
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